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TO THE HONORABLE 


EOPOLD- WILLIAM Fincny 


WARDEN 
O F 


All-Souls Colledge. 


S 1 R, 


He greatneſs of your Qua- 
hity and Perſonal worth, 
conſider d with that Hap- 

Relation which has further en- 
Heard you to us, gives you fo juſt 
a Title to theſe Performances, 
* that I could not without an hei- 
- nous Alenatim devote them to 
& #hy other Patron. And therefore, 
however my boldneſs may be 
_—_ for making you ſo diſþropar- 

4 2 Honable 


"Tar Dibicirion. "Vl 
tronable a Preſent, yet certainlyT b- 
*- ſhould have incurr'd moredisho= I 
nour by witholding a Debr, and } 


Peokaiption is a] 5 Crime than 
Injuſtice. 


Sir, 'tis by your kind Patron- 
age and ProteQion (next to the 
favourable influences of a good 
Prince) that our Studies prolper, 
and our Laurels thrive and flou- 
niſh, and that any of us are in a 
© * Capactty to throw in the leaſt Sym- 
 bol into the Muſes Exchequer. To 
whom then ſhould the Fruits of 

this Sacred ground be offerd, 

but to that Sus by whoſe genial 
influence they grow and+pen? 


To you therefore I hambl 2 
preſent this Collection of _— 
Cries "Var the entertainment of 


'Y "ov "Y 
. = A. 


bs "s 
i # ad s = 
\ þ 


_ Tax DepreariON, 
your leiſure hours, which were # 
compoſed at ſome of mine. Tſhall - 

".not beg your Protefio any fare 2 
ther than youshall find it worthy 
-of it. Tam only concernd that 
you should hence conclude how 
well your (now more than ever 
fortunate) Society ſtands affe- * 

J ed towards you, particularly how 

3 much you are ——_ and e- 

ſteemd by 


Sir, 


Your humble and moſt devoted 
Servant 


All-Sonls Col. 
June 1. 1687, 
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TO THE 
READER 


* F all the tedious things in the world I 
was ever the leaſt Friend to long Pre» 
taces,end therefore I ſball only commend 
to your hands this Colleion of Miſcel- 

lanies occaſionally compoſed at ſeveral times, as my 

Humour and Leaſure /erv'd me, with a brief ac- 

count of my Deſign as to both Parts of the Col- 
On, 

Not'to trouble you with a Pompous diſcourſe of 
the nature of Poetry, its Meaſures of Criticiſm, 
its Variety, Antiquity, its great uſe and excellence 
and the like, which have been at large ſet forth by 
| _ curious Pens, 1 have only beg at preſent 

to 0b/erve, that Poetry us of late mightily falls 
from the Beauty of its Idea, and from its ancient 
Majeſty end grandeur, as well as Credit and Rg* 
putation, 
It may appear ſtrange indeed that in ſuch a Re- 
fining Age as thu, wherein all things op ready 
to receive their laſt turn and finiſhing ſtroke, Poe» 
try ſhould bs the only thing that remains unim- 
prov'd. And yet ſoit happens, that which we gene- 
rally have now adays 14 no more like the thing it 
was formerly, than Modern Religion ## like Pri» 
mitive Chriſtianity. 

"Tit with this as with our Muſic. From grave, 
majeſtic, ſolemn ſtrains, where deep injiructtve ſenſe 
; i 


- 


\ffons of mankind, 


"&' 


& ſweetly convey'd in charming numbers, where e- 


gual addreſs us made td.the Judgment and the 
Imagination, and where Beauty and Strength go 
band in hand, 'tir now for the moſt part dwindled 
down to light, frothy ſtuff, conſiſting either of mad 
extravagant Rants, or ſlight Witticilms, and lit- 
tle amorous Conceits, fit only for 8 Tavern enter- 
tainmeat, and that too among Readers of a Dutch 


Fe. 

The truth #, this moſt excellent and Divine Art 
has of late been ſo cheapned and depretiated b 
the bangling performances of /ome who thought 
themſelves inſpired, and whoſe Readers tos have 
been more hind to them than their Planets, that 
Poetry &« grown almoſt out of Repate,. and men 
come firongly prejudiced againſt any thing of this 
hind, as expetting nothing but Froth and Empti- 
neſs, and to be a Poet goes ſor little more than a 
Country Fidler. 

But tertainly he had once another Character, 
and that in as nice and wile an Ape as this. If we 
may believe the great Horace he was one 

— — Cui mens Divinjor, atque Os 

Magna focuturum ———_—— 

He had then his Temples ſurrounded with a Di- 
vine glory, ſpoke {ike the Oracle of the God of wil- 
dom, and could deſcribe no Hero greater than / 
himſelf. Poetry was once the Miſtreſs of all the 
Arts in the Circle, that which held the Rains of 
the world in her hand, and which gave the firſt, and, 
(if we may judge by the |. ps. the beſt In- 
ſtitutes & the moralizing and governing the Ke 
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- The Defion therefore of the preſont undertaking 
'# to reftore the declining genius of Poetry touts, 
Primitive and genuin greatneſs, to wind up the 
ftrings of the Muſes Lyre, and to fbew that lenſe 
and gracefulneſs are as confitent in theſe as tn a- 
wy ther Compoſitions. I deſign here all the Maſcu» 
hine ſenſe and Argument 7 s Diſſertation, with 
the advantage of Poetic Finenels, Beauty and 
Spirit, and accordingly 1 have made choice for the 
moſt part of Divine and Moral Subjefs, andif 1 
medale with any other ſort, I commonly turn the 
ftream another way, 6s por ticularly tn the/e two 
Poems calls Beauty and Love, which 1 beve rel+ 
cued from thoſe ſordid abuſes they have bitherts 
ſuffer d. | 

I conft/s 'tw 4 difficult Province to make fub+ 
ſtantial maſly Sem/e yre/d te the Jotrnefſes of Poes 
fry, and accordingly we find there are few Poems 
efter the Divine and Moral way bet what are 
f,, flat and infipid; but without thy Mixture 
Poetry us nothing worth, and when #t bas it, it bas 
all it can have, and « withall ſo Divine @ thing, 
that even Plato 1 fancy would give it entertain» 
ment in his Common-wealth. 

I need not make any other Apology for my con- 
-verſing with the Muſes, for I do not think it an em-+ 
ployment beneath the Charatter of a Scholar, and 
tho I have now ſet uþ my outmoſt Pillar,yet 7 cant 
find in my heart to repent me of thoſe tew Blank 
hours beftow'd in this Exerciſe, For I have the 
example of ſome of the greateſt and wiſeſt in all 


Ages towarrant me, and the greatneſs of Solomon 
27238) us 


Cles, a7 in by Proverbs or Sermons, andthe wiſe 
BenSirach among other Charaters of his Heroes 
puts in this among thereft, that they were ſuch as 
found out Muſical tunes, and recited Verſes in 
Pang: Keil, 44. 5. 

And thus much for the Verle-part. Concerning 
#he Eſſays and Diſcourſes I have only this to ſay, 
that I deſign'd in them as much Brevity and Clear- 
neſs as are conſiſkent with each other ,and to abound 
in ſenſe rether than words, I wiſh all men would 
obſerve this in their writings more than they do. 
Im ſure the multitude of Books and the Ihort- 
neſs of Life require it, and ſenſe will lye in @ lit+ 
tle ny if men would be —_— to vent no 
Notions but what they are Maſters of, and were 
—_ to write, I fancy we ſhould have but few 
Folio's | 


This it what I deſign'd and endeavourd in the 


whole. Whether I have attain'd it or no, I ſub- 
mit to Judgment, 


All-Souls Coll. 
June |, 2687, 
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| .thiak 
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Page 164. for ingenien/ly read ingenuerſly. Page 170. for geiety 
read goir, Page 291, for winny read woitnuues: 
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The Paſſion of our B. Swoiour res 
preſented in a Pindarique Oe 
Rar ys > nokne Ad 
GT 


, AY beld Licentiow Muſe, 
JF What Noble Sibjet wilt thou chaſe, 


' Of what Hare, of what michey thi 
| . ike "= lag? 


u In. bewwdleſ1 numbers 
«them'd Depths of Love, 
by Leve caq tell, 
. Love, which is it felf af Mir-cle?) 
ere id yoſt endleſs Circles may ft thou rove, 
+ And like the travelling Planet of the day 
| | In an Orb anbennded ſtray. 
' Sing the great Miracle of Love D vine, 
> Great be thy' Genizs, /parkii-g every Line, 
| ye's greateſt rehecſe, 
Greater then that 
-— Which on the weerniag Chen: brooding (are, 
And bateb'd,' with kindly heat, the Univerſe. 
How Ged in Mercy choſe to bleed, «nd de 4 
\ d To celcue Man from Miſery, . "i 
> Man, not his Crearare only, bat his Ermmy, - 


| I L , is 

» Lo,in Gethſemane, | ſee him proftrate lye, 7 

: 7d with the weight of his great Agony, 
J A 


« © —_, 


& : $8 
The commer Sluces of the Eyes 
Fo vent his mighty Paſhon won't ſullce, 
His tortured Body weeps 4ll-v're, 
| . And our of every Pore 
Bud: forth a pretiow Gem of Purple Gore. 
How ftrange the Power of afflictions rod 
When in the Hand of an incenſed God ! 
Like the commanding Wand 
In Moſes Hand 
Irworks a Miracle, and turns the Flood 
Of Tears into a Sea of Blood 
See with what Pomp Sorrow does now appear |! 
How proud She is of being {cated here! 
She never wore 
So rich a Dye before, 
Long was he willing to decline 
Th' Encounter of the Wrath Divine. 
Thrice he ſent for his Releale 
Pathetic Embaſſies of Peace, 
At length his Courage overcame his Donbrt, 
R'ſo.vd he was, and fo the bloedy Flagg hang out, 


ITT, 


And now the Tragic Scene's diſplai'd, 

Where drawn in full Rattalis are laid 
Before bis Eyes 
That numerous Hof of Miſeries 
He muſt withitand, that Map of Woe 
- Which he muſt undergo, 

That heavy Wine-preſe which muſt by him be rrod, 

The whole Artillery of God, 

He ſaw that Face whoſe very Sight 
Chears Angels with its Beatific Light, 


Contrated 


[3] 
Concrated now into a dreadful frown, | 
All cleath'd with Thunder, big with death 
And Showers of hor burning Wrath, 
W hich ſhorrly muſt be poured down. 
He ſaw a black and diſmal Scroll 
Of Sins pait, prefent, and ro come, 
Wirh their intolerable Doom 
| Which would the more opprels his ſporleſs Soul 
As th' Elements are weighty proved 
When from their Native Station they'r removed, 
He {aw the foul Ingratitade of thoſe 
Who would the Labowrs of bis Love oppole, 
And reap no benefit by all bis Agonys, 
He 1aw all this, 
And as he ſaw to Waver he began, 
And almoſt to repent of his great Love for Man, 


I'V. 


When lo,: a heavenly Form all bright and fair, 

$wifter then Thought ſhot through th' enlighr ned Airs 
He who ſat next th' imperial Throne, 

And read the Councels of the Great Three-One, 

Who in Erernity's Miſteriow Glaſe [ paſs; 

Saw both what was, what is, and what muſt come to 

He came with Reverence profound, 

And rais'd his profirate Makyr from the Ground ; 
Wiped off the bloody Swear 

With which bis Fate and" Garments too were wer 

And comforted his dark benighted Mind 

With ſovereign Cordials of Light refin'd, 

This done, in ſoft addreſſes be began 

To fortifie his kind Deſigns for Man, 

Unſeal'd to him the Book of Gods Decree: 
And ſhew'd him whatmuſt bs, 


"= A232. 


Alledg'd | 


[4] 
Alledg'd the Trath of Prophecies, ” 4 
Types, Figures, and Myſteries, 
How needful it was to ſupply 
With humane Race the ruins of the Skie. 
How this would #eww acceſſion bring 
To the Celeſtial Quire, 
And bow withall it would inſpire 
New Matter for the Praiſe of the great King. 
How he ſhould fee the travail of bis Soul, and bleſs 
| Thoſe Sufferings which had ſo good Succeſs. 
How great the Triamphs of his Victory, 
How glorious his Aſcent would be, 
What weighty Bliſs in Heaven be ſhould obtais 
By a few Hours of Pain, 
Where to Eternal Ages he ſhould Reign. 
He ſpake, confirm'd in mind the Champion ſtood, 
A Spirit divine 
Threugh the thick Veil of Fleſh did ſhine, 
All oyer Powerful he was, all over Good. 
Pleas'd with bis ſucceſsful Flight, 
The Officions Angel poſts away 
To the bright Regions of Eternal Day, 
Departing in a track, of Lighr. 
In baſte for News the beavenly People ran, 
And joy'd to hear the bopeful State of Man. 


V. 


And now that Rrange prodigious hour, 
When God muſt ſubjet be to bumane- Power, 
That Heur is come, 
The anerring Clock, of Fate has ffruck, 
"Twas beard below down to Hells leweft Room, 
And ſtrait th' Infernal Powers th' appointed fignal took. 
Open the Scene my Mule, and ſee 
Wenders of Impudence and Villany ; 


How 


[5] 
How wicked Mercenary hands 
* Dare to invade him whom they ſhould adore, 
With Swords and Staves incompaſs'd round he ſtands, 
Who knew no other Gazard: but thoſe of Heaven be- 
Once with his powerful breath he did repell [fore. 
The rude aſſaults of Hell, 
A ray of his Divinity - 
Shot forth with that bold Anſwer, I am He, 
They reel and fagger, and fall to the Ground, 
For Ged was in the Sound. 
The Voice of God was once again 
Walking in the Garden heard, 
And once again was by. the gailty Hearers fear'd , 
Trembling ſeiz'd every joynt, and chilneſs every Vein. 
T his lirtle Victory he won, 
Shew'd what he could have done, 
But he to whom as chief was given 
The whole Militia of Heaven, 
That Mighty He 
| Declines all Guards for his defence 
But that of his inſeparable Innocence ; 
And quietly gives up his Liberty. 
He's {eiz'd on by the Mi'itary bands, 
Wirh Cords they bind his ſacred hands, 
But ah! how weak, what norbings would they prove, 
Were he not held by ffronger ones of Love. 


VL 


Once more, my weary d Muſe, thy Pinions try, 
And reach the top of Calvary. 
A ſteep Aſcent : But moſt ro him who bore 
The Barthen of a Cres this way before. 
(The Croſs aſcends, there's ſomething io it ſare 
That Moral is and myſtical, 
No Height, of Fortune are from thee ſecure, 
Afligtipos ſometimes Climb, as well us fall ) 
A3 Here 


y 
- 


[6] 
Here breath a while, and view 
The dolefull & PiAure Sorrow ever drew, 
The Lord of Life, Heavens darling Son, 
The Great, th' Almighty one, 
With eur-ffrerch'd Arms, nail'd ro a carſed Tree, 
Crownd with ſharp Thorns, cover'd with Infawuy ; 
He-who before 
So many Miracles had done, 
The Lives of others to reftore, 
Does with a greater, loſe his own. 
Fall three long hours his tender body did ſuRain 
Moſt exquifite and poignant pain. 
So long the Sympathizing Sun bis light withdrew, 
And w nder d bow the Stars their dying Lord could vieze. 


VII. 


This ſtrange defe& of light 
Does all the Sages in Aftronony affright 
Wirth fears of an Eternal Night. 
Th' Intelligences in their Courſes fray, 
And Travelers below miſtake their way, 
Wond ring to be benighted in the midſt of Day. 6 
Each mind is ſeiz'd with Horror and Deſpair, 
And more o refpread with darkneſs than the air. 
Fear on, tis wondrous all and new, 
bs 'Tis what paſt Ages never knew, 
| Fear on, but yer you'll find 
The great Eclipſe js ſtill behind. 
The lufire of the face Divine 
Does on the Mighty Sufferer no longer /ine. 
7 God hides his Glories from bis fight 
Wirth a thick Skreen made of Hell s groſſeſt night. 
Cloſe-wrongbt it was, and Solid all, 
Compatted and Subſtantial, 
Impenetrable tg the beatifict light 


Wirh- 


TAY 
Without Complaint he bore 
The tortures he endur'd before ; 
Bat new no longer able to contain 
Under the great Fhperbole of pain, 1 
He mourns, and with a ſtrong Patbetich cry, 
Laments the ſad Deſertion of rhe Diety. 
Here ſtop my Muſe, ſtop and admire, 
The Breathey of all Life does now expire ; 
His Mi der Father Summons him away, 
His Breath obediently he does relign ; 
Angels to Paradice his Soul convey, 
And Caim the Relitts of bis grief with Fmns divine. 


| [8] 
Annotations. 


His 'Ode is after the Pindaric way; 

which is the higheſt and moſt magui- 
ficent kind of writing in Verſe, and cons 
ſequently fit only for great and. noble Sub- 
jects, ſuch as are as boundleſs as its own Num- 
bers . The nature of which 15 to be looſe and 
free, and not to keep one ſettled pace, but 
ſometimes like a gentle ſtream to glide along 
peaceably within its own Channel, and ſome- 
times, like an impetuous Torrent, to roul on 
extravagantly, and carry all before it. Agree- 
able to that deſcription of Horace : 


Nunc pace delabents Hetruſcum 
#n mare, nunc lapides adeſes 
Stirpe/que raptas & pecus & domos 
Volventis una non fine montium, 
Clamore vicinaque Sylve. 


And this may ſerve to explain the IntrodaQion 
of the Poem : 


And hatch'd with kindly heat the Univerſe. 


Love in the Gentile Theology, is made the moſt 
ancient of the Gods, and the Sire of all things. 
a ms #/ Cntiges puymigen parerwer ſays R_— 
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"And it is deſcribed by Simmias Rhodius, in © 


ir of Wings, which ſuited well with che Sym- 
elzcal repreſentation of the Chaos by an Egg, 
which was brooded and hatch'd under theſe 
Wings of Love. This whole matter is rarely 
well, and at large expreſs'd by Ariſtophanes in 
Avibus. The plain and «ndi/gurſed meaning of 
it is this, That the Creation of the World was 
the eftet of the Divine Love, God having no 
other end in it beſides the Communicatton of 
his own Happineſs, 


As th Elements are weighty Jeet 
When from their Native Station they re removed, 


This js according to the Ari/totelean Hypothe» 
fits, that the Elements are not heavy ia their 
own places, which whether it be true or no, I 
ſhall not now diſpute. However, it ſerves for 
an HMuſtration, which is ſufficient for my preſent 


purpoſe. 
He ſaw the foul Ingratitude of thoſe, &Cc. 


The bitter Ingredients of our Lord's Cap men+ 
tion'd hitherto, were taken from things relat- 
ing to his own perſonal concern, But this Jaſt- 
motive of his Sorrow proceeds wholly on the | 
behalf of others, of whoſe final Impenitence 
he is ſuppos'd co have a foreſight. This I rake 
to be a good and proper inſinuation of the 
excellency of our Bleſſed Lord's temper, his ex- 


' geeding great Love and Philanthropy, when 


among 


ey..0 


[ 10 ] | 
among- the other Ingredients of his Paſſion 
this is ſuppoſed to be one, that there would be ' 
ſome, who, by their own default, would re- 
Cceive no benefit from it. 


Unſeal'd to him the Book of God s decree, &c, 
Whether the Angel uſed theſe topicks of Con- 


folarion or no, 1s a thing as indifferent to my 
purpoſe, as 'tis uncertain. In the Scrjprure it is 
only ſaid in general, that there appear d an An- 
gel from Heaven ſirengthning him. However, 
theſe Arguments are ſuch as are probable and 
pertinent, and that's ſufficient, 


In haſte for news the heavenly people ran, 
And joy'd to hear th: hopeful ſtate of man, 


It is highly reaſonable to believe that thoſe 
bleſſed and excellent Spirits, who out of their 
compaſſonate love and concern for mankind, 
oſherd in the news of our Saviour's Nativity 
with Anthems of Praiſe and Thankſgiving ; and 
are ſaid likewiſe to rejorce at the Converhon of 
a Sianer, were alſo mightily tranſported with 

-- Joy, when they underitood that our Saviour, 
notwithitanding the re/utancy of innocent Na- 
ture, was at length fully reſolv'd toundertake 
the Price of qur Redemption. 


Full three long hours his Tender Body did ſuſtarn 
Moſt exquiſite and poignant pain. 


It is ſyppoled by the Ancient Fathers, that the 
, Suffer- 


ſ rx. ] 
Sufferings which out B. Saviour underwent: in 
his Body, were more afflictive to him than the 
{ſame would have been to another man, pon 
the account of the excellency and quicknels of 
his ſenſe of feeling : And this opinion I rake to 
be as reaſonable, as 'tis pious. For fince, ac- 
cording to. the Principles of Philoſophy, the 
ſenſe of feeling arites from the proportion of 
the firſt Qualities, it follows, that the better 
the complexion or temperament of any man 
js, the better his Feeling muſt needs be. Now 
'tis very reaſonable to believe, that that man 
who was to be ſubſtantially united ro the Gods 
head, and who was begotten by the miracu» 
lous overſhadowings of the holy Spirit, ſhould 
have a Body endow'd with the beſt Comple» 
xion,' and moſt noble Harmony of Qualities 
that coy}d be, that ſo it might be a ſuitable Or- 
gan for his excellent Soul. And if fo, then it 
follows that the fleſh of our Lord's Body was ſo 
fofr and tender, and his feeling ſo exquiſirely 
| and ſenfible, as never any man's was be- 
ore: And conſequently the ſevere uſages which 
he gnderwent, not only at his Paſſzes, bat 
throughout his whole Life, muſt needs be in a 
Singular manner affliftive to him. And hence 
appears the vanity of their opinion, who are 
little or nothing affected with the conſidera 
tion of our Lords Paſſion, becauſe they think 
it was made light to him, by reaſon of his uni- 
on with the Goa-heag.'T yas cafic for him (ſome 
10COn» 


[ns Jes 


inconſfiderate Perſons are ready to ſay) to ſuf- 


fer this or this, 'for he was God, and not meer * 


man, as we are. True, he was ſo, but his be- 
ing God did no way lefſen the puniſhment he 
underwent as man, but only {upporred him in 
his exiftence under it, in the ſame manner as 
God is ſuppoſed, by an a of his Almighty 
Power, to preſerve the bodies of the Damn'd, 
encorruptible among the everlaſting burnings. 
Bur this I think is no kindneſs to them. Neither 
did the Society of the Divine Nature any more 
diminiſh the Sufterings of our deareſt Lord ; 
nay, in one reſpe& it proved an accidental ag- 

avation to them, becauſe upon the account 
of this Noble Union he had given him a Bo- 
dy of a moſt admirable Complexion and Har» 
monious Temperature, and conſequently of a 


Fleſh exceeding.tender, and moſt egquilitely | 


perceptive of the leaſt impreſſions. 


So leng the Sympathizing Sun his light withdrew, 
And wonder'd how the Stars their dying Lord 


could view. 


The Eclipſe which accompany'd the Paſſion 
of our Saviour was ſo remarkable and-mi- 
raculous, that 'twas taken notice of þy many 
of the Gentile Hiſtorians. There are three 
things which made this Eclipſe ſo very re- 
markable, the time of its Appearance, the 
time of its Duration, and the Degree of it. 
x. For the time pf its Appearance, it oo 


[13] 
full Moon, 'when the Moon was not in Conjen+ 
#ion with, but in oppoſition to the Sun. And 
this appears not only from the teſtimony, of. 
Dronyfrus,who affirms that he ſaw it at that rime, 
bat alſs from the time of our Lord's Peffien, 
which, according tothe relation oft the Evens 
geliſt, was at the Celebration of the Paſſcover. 
Now the Fews were bound to celebrate the Paſs 
chal Sclemanity always at full Moon, as isto be 
ſeen.in the twelfth of Exodus. This was ao time 
therefore for a Natural Eclipſe, becauſe 'twas 
impoſbble that the Moon hould then inter» 
pole betwixt us and the Sun. 2. For the time 
of its Duration, it was full three hours, which 
is another evidence that this was no Naturel 
Eclipſe : For the Natural Eclipſe of the Sun 
can never laſt ſo long, both becauſe of the 
great diſproportion between the Suns Magni- 
tude, and that of the Moon, and becauſe of 
the ſwift motion of the latter. $3. For the de* 
gree of it, it was a total Eclipſe, The Sun was 
ſo darkned, that (as Hiſtorians report, who write 
of that Eclipſe) the Stars appear'd. And this 
is another Argument that it was no Nattral 
Phenomenon, it being impoſlible that the Body 
of the Moon, which is fo infinitelv leſs than 
that of the Sun, ſhould totally eclipſe it. Now 
all theſe three Remarkables are comprized in 
the compaſs of theſe two Verſes. For 1n that 
it is ſaid that the Sur withdrew his light, it is in» 
timated that the light of the Sun was not = 

| tercepttd 
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tercepted by the ordinary conjunition of the 
Moon, but that by an Extraordinary Commiſſion 
from the God oft Nature, the Sun reind in his 
light, and /ufpended the emiſſion of his Beams. 
this denotes the time of its appearance, 
(viz.) when the Moon was not in Cnuntion. 
The time of its duration is implied by the 
words, So long. Aud laſtly, the Degree of it is 
implicd in the laſt Verſe, 
And wonder d how the Stars their dying Lord 


could view. 


Where the appearance of the Stars is not d:- 
refly expreſs d, but only inſinuated and couch'd, 
for the miore elegancy of the thought. 


And calm the Relifts of his grief with Hymns 


drvine. 


It is here ſuppoſed that the Paſſion of our Sa- 
viour was now over, and his Father's wrath 
wholly appeasd. For I can by no means -ap- 
prove the opinion of thoſe who fancy that our 
Saviour, in the interim betwixt his Death and 
Reſurrection, deſcended /ocally into Hell, there 
to ſuffer the rorments of the damn'd. His own 
words upon the Crols, It ts finiſbd; His pro- 
miſe ro the penitent Thief, that he ſhould be 


with him that day in Paradice, and his laſt re-' 


figneation of his Spiritzzaro the hands of his Fa- 
ther, do all of them appareatly contradict ir, 
But yet, though the bitter Cup was wholly 
drank 


= 


. | h 15 ] 
drank off apon the Crofs, 'tis natural/to ima- 
gine-ſome little relzfþ of it to remain behind 
s } fora timme.: Though all bis ſufferings and penal 
ioflitions were ended before his death, yet, 
I ſuppole (and I think very naturally) ſome 
little 4:ſcompoſures of mind, remaining like the 
; | #fter-aroppings of a ſhower, which his Soul could 
| not immediately ſhake off, upon her releaſe 
from the Body. In allufion to that of Yirgel, 


Inter quas Phentſſa recens a vulnere Dido - 
Errabat Sylva in Magna ---- 


Where the Poet fancies the Ghoſt of Dids be- 
ing newly releasd from the pains of Love, 
could not preſently forget her ſbady walks and 
melancholy retirements. Now theſe Remains 
of 'Sorrow and after-aiſturbances of mind which 
cleav'd to the Soul of the Holy Jeſus, I ſuppoſe 
here to be allay'd'by the M»/ic4 of Angels in 
his paſſage to Paradtce. 


. 
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An Hymn upon the Trans- L 
ferur ation. 
1 
F / 
I. 
Ail King of Glory, clad in Robes of Light, 
H Our-ſhining all we here call bright ; ' 


Hail Lights divineſt Galaxy, 
Hail Expreſs Image of the Deity. 
Could now thy Amorew Spouſe x a Beauties view, 
How would ber wounds all bleed anew ! 
Lovely thou art all o're and bright, 
* Thou [ſraels Glory, and thou Gentile's Light. 


I I, 


But whence this brightneſs, whence this ſuddain day ? 
W ho did thee thus with light array ? 
Did thy Divinity diſpence 
T irs Conſort a more liberal influence ? 
Or did ſome Curious Angel's Chymick Art 
The Spirits of pureſt light impart, 
Drawn from the Native Spring of day, 
And wrought into an Organized ray ? 


IIL 


Howe re twas done, 'tis Glorious and Divine, 
Thou doſt with radiant wonders ſhine, 
The Sun with his bright Company, 
Are all groſs Meteors if compar'd to thee. 
Thou art the fountain whence their Light does flow, 
But to thy will thine ewn doſt -owe. 
For (as at firſt) thou didft bur ſay, day. 
T et there be light, and firair ſprang forth ths _ ro 
' , Lex 


[7] 
I'V. 

Let now the Eafern Princes come and bring 

Their Tributary Offering. 

There needs no $447 to guide their flight, 
They'll find thee now, great King, by thine own lights 
And thon, my Soul, adore, love, and admire, 

And follow this bright Guide of Fire. 


Do thou thy Hymns and Praiſes bring, 
Whilſt Angels with Ver d Faces, Anthems frog, 


The Partms. 


I, 


D Epart! The Sentence of the Damu'd I hear ; 
Compendiow grief, and black deſpair. 
I now believe the Schoo/s with caſe, 
(Tho once an happy Infidel ) 
That ſhould the ſenſe no torment ſeize, 
Yer Pain of Loſs alone would make a Hel. 


It. 


Take all, fince me of this you Gods deprive, 
'Tis hardly now worth while to live. 
, Nought in exchange can grateful prove, 
No Second Friendſhip can be found 
To match my mourning Widow'd Love; 
Eden is loſt, the reſt's but common ground. 


IIL 


Why are the greateſt Bleſſings ſent in vain, 
W hich muſt be loſt with greater pain? 


| 


. Or 


(18 ] 
Up Or why do we fondly admire 
_ The greateſt good which life can boaſt ? 
When Fate will have the Bliſs expire, 
Like Life, with painful Agonies 'tis loſt, 


['V, 


Aow fading are the Joves we dote upon, 
Like Apoaritions ſeen and gone : 
But thoſe which ſooneſt rake their flight, 
Are the moſt exquiſite and ſtrong. 
Like Ange!s viſtes sbort and bright ; 
Mortality's too weak, to bear them /ong. 


V. 


© No pleaſure certainly is ſo divine 
As when two Souls in Love combine : 
He has the ſubſtance of all bliſs, 
To whom a Vertuous Friend is giyen, 
* So ſweet harmonious Friendſhip is, 


Add but Eternity, you'll make it Heaven. 


VI, 


The Minutes in your converſation ſpent , 
Were Feſtivals of true content. 
Here, here, an Ark of pleafing ref, 
My Soul had found that reſtleſs Dove, 
My preſent Stare methought was beſt, 
I envy'd none be/ow, ſcarce thoſe above. 


VII. 

But now the better part of me is gone, 

My San is ſet, my Turtle flown. 

Tho here and there of leſſer bliſs 

Some twinkling Stars give feeble light, 

Still there a mournful darkneſs is, | 
They ſhine bur juſt enough to ſhew 'ris nighe. . 
39, ' VIIL Fatal 


( T9 ] 
VIIL 


Fatal divorce! What have I done amiſs, 
To bear fuch miſery as this ? | 
The World yields now no real good, 
All-happineſs is now become | 
But painted and deluding food ; 

As meer a Fiftion'as Elyſrum. 


I X. 


Well then, fiace nothing elfe can pleaſe my taſte, 
I'll rgminate on pleaſures pai. 
So when with glorious Viſions bleſt, 
The waking Hermit finds no theme 
That's grateful to his thoughtful breaſt, 
He ſweetly recolle#s; his pleating Dream. 


To a Lady, who arked him, 
What Life was? 


. Is not becauſe I breathe and eat, 4 
"Tis not becauſe a-vigorous heat 

Drives round my Blood, and does impart 

Motion to my Pulſe and Heart : 

*'Tis not ſuch proofs as theſe can give 

Any afſurance rhat I Liye, 

No, no, to Liye is to enjoy ; 

What marrs our bliſs does Life deſtroy : 

The days which paſs without Content, 

Are not liy'd properly; but ſpent. 

Who ſays the Damn'd in Hell do Live ? 

That word we to the Bleſſed give : 

-- eklowdh B 2 
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The Sum of all whoſe happineſs 
We by the name of Life expreſs. 
Well then, if this account be true, 
To Live is ſtill to Live with Tos. 


The third Chapter of Job 
Paraphraſed. 


I 
= Ursd, ever cursd be that unhappy day, 


When firſt the Suns unwelcome ray 
I ſaw with trembling eyes, being newly come 
From the dark Priſon of the womb. 
When firſt ro me my vital breath was lent, 
That breath which now muſt al in ſighs be ſpent. 


IL 


Let not the Sun his chearing Beams diſplay 
Upon that wretched, wretched day ; 

But mourn in Sables, and all over ſhroud 

| His glories ia a ſullen cloud, 

Let light ro «pper Regions be contin'd, 

And all below as black as is my mind. 


IIL 


* Cursd be the night which firſt began to lay 
The ground work of this houſe of Clay? 
Let it not baye the honour to appear 
In the Rerinue of the year. 
Let all the days ſhun its fociety, 
Hate, curſe, abandon it as much as I. 


[ 41 ] 
'TV, 
Let Melancholy call that Night her own, 


Then let her ligh, then let ber groan : 
A general grief throughout all Nature ſpread, 
With folded arms, and drooping head. 
All Harps be till, or run'd to ſuch a Frain 
As Fiends might bear, ard yet not eaſe their pain. 


V, 


Let neither Moon nor Stars, with borrew'd light, 
Checquer the blackneſs of that Night; 
But let a pure wnqueſtion'd datknels rear 
Her Sooty Wings all o're the Air; 
Such as once on th' Abyſs of Chavs lay, 
Not to be pifgre'd by foo: ſcarce by the edge of Dag. 


VI. 


Why was there then, ab, why a paſſage fres 
Ar once for life and miſery? 

Why did I not encloiſter d from the Womb 
Take my next /odging in a Tomb? 

Why with ſuch cruel renderneſs and care 

Was | narsd upto Sorrow and Deſpair ? 


V 1I, 
For now in ſweet repoſe might I bave lain 
Secite from any grief or pain : 
Untouch'd with care, my Bed I ſhould have made 
In Death's cool and refreſhing 1hade. 
I ſhould have Neprt now in a happy place, 
All calm and filent as the Empty Pace. 


VIIL 


There where great Emperours their heads lay down, 
Tir'd with the barthen of a Crown, 
B 3 There 


[22 } 
There where the Mighty, Popular and Great, | 
Are happy in a des? retreat ; 
Enjoy that ſolid Peace which here in vain 


In Grotts and shady walks they ſought r obtain, 


I X. 


None of Hells Agents can or dare moleſt 
This awfu/ Sanituary of reſt. 

No Priſoners ſighs, no groanings of the Shve, 
Diſturb the quiet af the Grave. 

From toil and labour here they ever ceaſe, 

And keep a Sabbath of ſweet reſt and peace. 


XR. 


Why then does Heaven on Morrtals Life beſtow 
When 'tis thus oyertax d with woe? 

Why am I forcd to live againſt my will, 
When all the good is lo? in ill? 

My ſighs ow thick, my groans ſound from afar, 

Like falling waters to the treveller, 


Seraphic Love, 


\ 


« Is true, Frail Beaxty, I did once reſign 
To thy imperiow Charms this Heart of mine : 

There didſt thou «zdifturb'd thy Scepter ſway, 

And I methought was pleas d t' obey. 

Thou ſcemſt {o loyely, fo divine, 

Wirth ſuch {ſweet Graces didſt thou ſhine, 

Thou enterrain'ſt my Amorow ſenſe 

With ſuch Harmoniow excellence, 


Thar, 


[23] 
That,” Credulous and Silly. I, 


With vain, with imp! —_— 
Ador'd that Star which was to lead me to the Deity. 


IT, 


Bat now, thou ſoft Enchantreſs of the mind, 
Farewel, a change, a mighty change | find; 
The Empire of my Heart thou muſt reſign, 
Forfcan be no longer thine, 
A Nobler, « Diviner Gueſt, 
Has took poſleffion of my Breaſt, 
He has, and muſt engroſs it all, 
And yet the room is ſtill roo ſmall. 
In yain you tempt my Heart to rove, 
A fairer obje& now my Soul does move, 
It muſt be all Deyotion, what before was Love. 


IIL 


Through C ontemplation's Oprics I bave ſeen 
Him who is Fairer than the Sons of men : 
The Source of good, the light 4rchetypal, 
+ Beauty in the Original. 

The faireſt of ten thouſand, He, 

Proportion all and Harmony, 

All Mortal Beauty's but a ray 

Of his bright ever-ſhining day ; 

A lirtle feeble twink/ing Star, 
Which now the Sun's in place muſt diſappear ; 
There is but One that's Good, there is but One thar's Fair. 


IV. 


To thee, thou only Fair, my Soul aſpires 

With Holy Breatbings, languishing delires, 

To thee m' inamour d, pan'ing Heart does moye 

| By Efforts of Ecftatic Love. 
B 4 
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How do thy glorious #reams of Light 
Refreſh my intelledtual fight | 
Tho broken, and ffrein'd through a Skreen 
Of enviow Fleſh that ſtands berween ! 
W hen ſhall m' impriſon'd Soul be free, 
That ſhe thy Native uncorreded Light may ſee, 
And gaze upon thy Beatific Face to all Eternity ? 


| 
The Retirement, 


l. 


V El, 1 have thought on't, and I find 
This bufie World is Non-lenſe all, 

] here deſpair to pleale my mind, 

Her ſweeteſt Honey is ſo mix'd with Gal. 

Come then, IIl rry how 'tis to be lone, 

Live to my ſelf a while, and be my own, 


IL 


I've try'd, and bleſs the happy change ; 
So happy, I could almoſt yow 

Never from this Retreat to range, 

For ſure I ne'r can be fo bleſt as now, 
From all th" {lays of bliſs I here am free, 
I pitty others, and none envy me, 


ITI, 


Here in this ſhady lonely Grove 

I faveetly think my hours away, 

Neither with Buſwneſs vex'd, nor Love, 

W hich in the World bear ſuch Tyrannic way : 

No Tumults can my coſe Apartment find, (Wind. 

Calm as thoſe Seats aboye, which know no —_ _ 
= 


T T% 
© f 


Let Plots and News embroil the State, 
Pray what's that to my Books and Me? 
Whatever be the Kingdoms Fate, 

Here 1 am ſure t' enjoy a Monarchy. 
Lord of my ſelf, accountable to none, 


Like the firſt Man in Paradice, alone. 


V. 


While the Ambitiow vainly luc, 

And of the partial Stars complain, 

I ſtand upon the Shore and view 

The mighty Labours of the diſtant Ma'n. 

I'm fluſh'd with filent joy, and {mile to fee 
The Shafts of Fortune (till drop sbort of me. 


VI, 


Th' sneafie Pageantry of State, 

And all the plagues to Thought and Senſe 
Arc far 1emov'd ; I'm plac'd by Fate 

Our of the Road of all Impertinence. 

Thus, tho my fleeting Life runs fwviftly on, 
"Twill not be sbort, becauſe tis al my own, 


[26 ] 
The Infidel | 


I. 


Arewel Fruition, thou grand Cruel Cheat, 
Which firſt our hopes doſt raiſe and thea defeat. 
Farewel thou Midwife to Abortive Bliſs, 
Thou Myer? of fallacies. 
Diftance preſents the Obje& fair, 
With Charming features and a graceful air, 
Bur when we come to ſeize th' inviting prey, 
Like a Shy Ghoſt, it yaniſhes away. 


IT, 


So to th' axtbinking Boy the diſtant Sky 
on ſome Mountain's Surface to relie ; 
He with embitions haſte climbs the aſcenr, 
Curious to touch the Firmament : | 
But when with an unwearid pace 
Arriv'd he is at the long-isb d-for place, 
Wirth Sighs the {ad defeat he does deplore, 
His Heaven is fill as diſt ant as before. 


ITI. 


And yet *'twas long e're I could througbly ſee 
This grand Impoſtor's frequent Treachery. 
Tho often Fool'd, yet I ſhould ſtill dream on 
Of Pleaſure in Reverſion. 
Tho ſtill he did my hopes deceive, 
His fair Pretenſions I would ſtill believe. 
Such was my Charity, that tho I knew 
And found him Fall yet I would think him rac, 


IV. But 


Fw} 
I'V. 


But now heſball no more with Gews deceive, 

I will no more enjoy, no more believe. 

Th' anwary 7agler has fo often ſhewn 
His Fallacies, that now they'r known, 
Shall I truſt on? the Chear is plain, 

I will not be impos'd upon again. 

Il view the Bright appearance from afar, 

But never try to catch the falling Star. 


On a Muyfician, ſuppoſed ty be mad © 


with Muſick. 


| 


POOR dall miftake of law Mortality, 
Toccall that Madneſs, which is Ecſtac9, 
"Tis no diſorder of the Brain, 

His Soul is only ſer t' an bigber ftrain. 
Out-ſoar he does the Sphere of Commoes ſenſe, 
Rais'd to Diviner Excellence ; 

But when at higheſt pirch, his Soul out-flies 
Not Reaſen's Bounds, but thoſe of yulgaer Eyes, 


Il. 


So when the Myſtic Siby[s Sacred Breaſt 
Was with Divine Infuſions poſleft, 
'Twas Rage and Madneſs thought to be, 
W hich was all Oracle and Myiery. 
And {9 the Soul that's ſhortly ro Commence 
A Spirit free from dregs of Senle, 
Is thought ro reve, when She diſcourſes bigh, 
| And breathes the lefty ſtrains of Immortality. 


Il, Muſic, 


[29] 
ITI. 


Mufic, thou Generow Ferment of the Soul, ( 

Thou univerſal Cement of the whole, _ | 
Thou Spring of Paſſion, that doſt inſpire 

Religiow Atdoars, and Poetic Fire, | 

Who'd think that Madneſ; ſhould b' aſctib'd to thee 

| That mighty Diſcord to thy Harmony ? 
Baur 'rwas ſach 1gnorance that call'd the Gift Divine 
Of variew Tongues, Rage, and th effetts of Wine. 


I'V. 


Bur thon, Serapbic Soul, do thon adyance 
In thy ſweet Erftacy, thy pleaſing Trance : 

Ler thy brisk paſhovs mount ſtill higher, 
Till they joyn to the Element of Fire. 
Soar higher yet, till chou ſhalt calmly hear 

The Muſic of a well-trund Sphere: (know 
Then on the /ampizh maſs look down, and thou ſhatr 
The Madneſs of the World, for groyeling Rill below, 


The Comſolation. 


| I, 1 
Grant 'tis bad, but there is ſome relief 
In the Society of Grief. 
'Tis {weet to him that mourns to (ee 
A whole houle clad in Sorfow's Livery. 
Grief in Contmunion does remiſ; appear, 
Like barber ſounds if Conſort, which leſs grate the Ear, 


II. 


Men would not Curſe the Stars, did they diſpence 
In commen their fl Deed. 


_—_ 


_— 


[29] 

Let none be rich, and Poverty 
Would not be thought ſo great a Miſery. 
Our diſcontent is from compariſon ; 


Were better ſtates «n/cen, cach man would like his ews. 


IIT. 


Should partial Seas wreck, my poor Ship lone, - 
I might with cauſe my Fate bemoan. 
Burt fiance before | fink, 1 ſee 

A Numerow Fleet of Ships deſcend with me, 

Why don't I with content my breath reſign £ 

I will, and in the greater ruine bury mine. 


The Choazce. 


Stet quicunque valet potens 
Aule culmine lubrico, Ec. 
» Seneca Thyeſt. Act, % 
L 


O, I ſhan't envy him whoere he be 
That ſtands upon the Batrlements of State, 
. Stand there who will for me, 
I'd rather be ſecure than great. 
Of being ſo bigb the pleaſure is bur [mall, 
But /ong the Knuine if 1 chance to. fel. 


I 


Let me in ſome {ſweet ſhade ſeranely lye, 
Happy in leiſure and obſcurity ; 
Whilſt others place their joys 
« . In popularity and, noi'e. | 
Let my. ſoft munutes glide: ebſcarely on 
Like ſabtrrrancon ſtreams, unpeard, unkyewn. 


0, Thuz 


IC» 
TIT: 


Thus when my days are all in filence paſt, 
A good plain Country-man Ill dye at laſt. 
Death cannot chuſe but be 
To him a mighty miſery, 
Who to the World was popularly known, 
And dics a Stranger to himſelf alone. 


The Meditation. 


I 
JT muſt be done (my Soul) but *tis a ſtrange, 
A diſmal and Myferiow Change, 
When thou ſhalt leave this Tenement of Clay, 
And to an «nknown ſomewhere Wing away ; 
When Time ſhall be Eternity, and thou (not bow. 
Shalr be thou-know'ſt not bat, and liveothou know'ſt 


Il. 


Amating State ! no wonder that we dread 

To think of Death, or view the Dead. 
Thou'rt all wraptup in Clouds, as if co thee 
Our yery Knowledge had Anripathy. 
Death could not a more Sad Ketinue find, 
Sickneſs and Pain before, and Darkneſs all bebind, 


IIE 


Some Courteous Ghoſt, rel this great Secrecy, 
What 'tis you are, and we muſt be. 

- You warn us of approaching Death, and why 

May wenot know from you what 'tis to Dye ? 

But you, having hor the Gulph, delight to fee 

Succeeding Souls plunge in with like uncertainty. 

| _ IV, When 
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I'V. 


When Life's cloſe Knot by Writ from Deſtiny, 
Diſea/e ſhall cut, or Age wnty ; 

When after ſome Delss, ſome dying Strife, 

The Soul ſtands sbivering on the Ridge of Life; 

With what a dreadful Curioſity 

Does ſhe launch out into the Sea of vaſt Eternity. 


V, 


So when the Spatious Globe was delug'd o're, 
And lower holds could Tave no more, 

X On th' «rmef7 Bough th' aftoniſh'd Sinners ſtood, 
And view d th' adyances of th' encroaching Flood, 
O're-topp'd at length by th' Element's encxeaſe, 
With borrour they refign'd to the untry'd Abyſs. 


The Irreconcilable; 


I. 


Little thought (my Damon) once, that you 
Could prove,.and what is more, to me, untrue. 
Can I forget ſuch Treachery, and Live? 
Mercy it fag would not this Crime forgive. 
Heaven's Gates refule to let Apoftates in, 
No, that's the Great unpardonable Sin. 


IT, 


Did you not yow by all the Powers above, 

That you could none but dear Orinda love ? 

Did you not {wear by all that is Divine, 

mW would only be and ever mine ? 

You did, and yer you live ſecurely too, 

And think that Heaven's falſe a$\ well as you. 
- | Mm. Be+ 


= 


[ 32 ] 
IIL 


Relieve me, Love's a thing much too divine 

Thus to be Ape'd, and made a mere deſign. , 
'Tis no leſs Crime than Treaſon bere to ſeign, 
"Tis Counterfeiting of a Royal Coin. 

Burt ab! Hypecriſy's no where ſo common grown. 
Asin Mel Sacred things, Love and Religion, 


I'V, 


Go ſeek new Corqueſts, go, you have my leave, 
You ſhall not Grieve her whom you could deceive. 
I don't lament, but pitty what you do, 

Nor take that Love as /oft, which ne'r was tree. 
The way that's left you to befriend my Fate, 

1s now to preve more conſtant in your Hate, 


[ 33 ] 
| The Advice. 


Prudens futuri temporus exitum 
Caliginoſa noete priomit Deus, Hor, 


L. 


V Hat's forming in the Womb of fate - 
W hy art thou fo Conce: n'd a a ? 
Doſt think 'twou'd be advantage to thy ſtate £ 
But Wiſer Heaven docs not. think it fo, 
With thy Content thou would |& this Knowledge buy, 
No part of lite thou'dft pleaſant hind 
For dread of what thou ſee (t behind, 
Tho woyld' bur rf of the inligbtning fruit and Dye. 


IT, 


Well then: has Heaven events to Come 
Hid with the blackyft Veil of night; 
But QfI1 in vain if we foreſtall our doom 
And with Prophetic fears our ſelves affright, 
Grand folly ! wherher chus twill be or no 
We Know not, and yer fly Man 


Secures his evills what he can, (Blow, 
And ftabbs himiclf with Grief, leſt Fate ſhould ms the 
IIL 


Be wiſe, and let it be thy Care 

To manage well the preſent hour, 
Call home thy ranging thoughts and fix them bere, 
This only mind, this only's in thy porwer. 
The reſt no ſettled, Steddy courſe mazntain, 

Like Rivers, which now hrs ſlide 

Within their bounds, now with full Tide 
O'reflow, whom houfes, cattle, trees reſiſt in vain. 

x IV. Tis 
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Tis He that's happy, He alone 
Lives free and pleaſant that can fay * 
With every period of the fſerring Sun, 
Tve lived, and run my race like bim to day. 
To Morrow let the angry Heayens frown, 
Or Smile with influence more kind, 
On Chance depends whar's yet behind, 
But ſure what I have ſciz'd already 's all my own. 


V. 


Fortune who no diverſion knows 
Like diſappointment, laughs to ſec 
How Farieuſly ſhe can her gifts Tranſoſe, 
Sometimes to one, ſometimes t' another free. 
Be ſure t' enjoy ber while ſhe's pleas'd to ay, 
Bur if for /jght ſhe does prepare, 
Don't you at parting drop a tear, 
But held your Vertze faſt, for that alone you may. 


To himſett. 


L 


N Ot yet Convinc'd ? why wilt thou till purſue 
Through natures field delufive Bliſs ? 
Tis falſe, or elſe too fugitive if true, 
Thou may'ſt aſloon thy Shadow overtake as this, 
The gaudy Light ſtill dances in thy eye, 
Thou hot and cager in the Chaſe 
Art drawn through many a thorny rugged place, 
Still languiſhing and ſighing, bur can't ne re come nigh, 


Il. Give 
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II, 

Give o're my Soul, give o're, nor ſtrive again 
T his treacherous Chymic gold to. find, 

Tell me, why ſhould'ſt chou fancy there remain 

Days yet to come more {weet, than thoſe rhou'ft left 

A wiſer Chymiſt far then thou, t' obtain (bebind, 
This Jewell all his treaſures ſpent, 


But yet he fail'd in's grand Experiment, 
And all he gain'd was this, to know that all was vain. 


III, 


Forbear, and at another's Coſt be wile, 

Nor longer this Cey Miſtreſs 290. 
He's mad that runs where none can win the prize, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou loſe thy Miftreſs and thy labour too I 
Heaven does but ſport with our Simplicity 

By laying Jewells in our way, 
For whea we ſtoop to leize the glirrering prey, 
They'r {aatch't away again, and balk, our greedy eye, 


['V, 


Tis ſo, the Choiceſt good this world can give , 

Will never fland Fruition's Teſt. 
This all by experience: find, yet few believe, 
And in the midſt of Chears hope they ſhall once be bleft, 
Strange Magic this, So Witches tho they find 

No Comfort from their airy meat, 
Forget at next Cabal their ſlender treat, 
And greedily again fall to their feaſt of Wind. 


V. 


But thou my Soul thy frong Convittion ſhew, 
And never reach at Bliſs again, ? 
Our tf good here is Nature's Jounds to know 
And thoſe attempts to Bare, which elſe would bein yin. 


C2 Here 
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Here then Contain thy ſelf, nor higher good 
In this inchanted place purſue, 
And pitty thote sbor1ſighted Souls that do, 
This W orkd is beſt enyoy'd, when '1i; beſt #nderſtood, 


| The Refuſal. 


I 
E | Hink not to Court me from my dear Retreat 


No, I proteſt 'tis all in vain. 

My Stars did never mean | ſhould be zrear, 
And I the very thought diſdain. 

Or if they did, rheir will Vie diſobey, 

And in my /irtle Orb remain as Fix'd as they, 


LH. 


Honour, that Tde' which the Moft adore 
Receives no Homage from my Knee. 
Content in privacy 1 value more 
Than all uneaſy __ 
How ſhould that Empry thing deſerve my Care, 
Which FVertze does not need, and Vice can never bear ? 


III 


Shall 1 change ſolid and wnenyyd- joys 
Ot a Serene tho bumble ſtate 
For ſplendid trouble, potap and ſenſeleſs noile ? 
This 1 deſpiſe as well as bate, 
Poor gain of that Condition, which will be 
Envy'd by others, and as much diſik!d by me, 


Hymn 


[327] 
Hhmn to Darkoeſ*. 


| 


Ail thou moſt ſacred Venerable thing, 

W hat Muſe is worthy thee to ling ? 
Thee, from whoſe pregnant anverſal womb 
All things, even Light thy Kival firſt did © ome. 
W hat dares be not attempt thar ſings of thee 

Thou Firff and greateſt Myſtery. 
Who can the Secrets of thy eflence tell ? 
Thou like the light of God art inacceſſible. 


IL 


Before Great Love this Monument did raile 
This ample Theater of Praiſe. 
Before the folding Circ e: of the Skie 
Were tuned by him who is all Harmony, 
Before the Morning Stars their Z{ymn began 
Before the Cornce! held for Man. 
Before the birth of cirher Time or Place 
Thou reign it unqueſtiond Monarch in the empty Space, 


Il. 


Thy native lot thou didſt to /ight reſign, 
Bur (till haf of the Globe is thine. 
Here with a quiet but yet awefull hand 
Like the beſt Emperours thou dolt command. 
To thee the Stars above their brightne 1 UWECe 
And mortals their repoſe belorw. 
To thy prote&ion Fear and Sorreav tice, 
And thole that weary are of light, tind r-/ in thee, 


C0 IV. Tho 


[38] 
I Y, 
Tho Light and Glory be th' Almighty's Throne, 

Darkneſs is his Pavilion. 
From that his radiant Beauty, bur frotn thee 
He has bis Terrour and his Majeſty. 


Thus when he firſt proclaim'd his ſacred Law 
And would his Rebel ſubje&s awe, 


Like Princes on ſome great ſolemnity (thee, 
H' appear'd in's Robes of State, and Clad himſelf with 
V. 


The Bleft above do thy ſweet wmbrage prize, 
When Cloy'd with light, rhey yeil their eyes, 
The Viſcon of the Deity is made 
More {ſweet and Beatific by thy Shade. 
But we poor Tenants of this Orb below 
Don't here thy excellency's know, 
Till Death our underſtandings does improve, 
And then our Wiſer gboſts thy filent night -wa/ks loye. 


VI, 


But thee I now admire, thee would I chuſe 
For my Religion, or my Muſe. 
"Tis haxd to tell whether thy reverend ſhade 
Has more good Votarys or Poets made, 
From thy dark Caves were Inſpirations given 
And from thick groves went vows to Heaven, 
Hail then'thou Muſe's & Devotion s Spring, 
;Tis juſt we ſhould adore, 'tis juſt we ſhould rhee ſing. 


The 


7$] 


The Invitation. 


Come my Beloved let us go forth into the Field, 
let us lodge in the Villages. Cantic. 7.11. 


[ 


C Ome thou divinef obje& of my love 
This Noiſy Region don't with us agree, 
Ga let us hence remoye, 

I cannot here enjoy my ſelf or thee. 

Here Vice and Folly keep their Court 
Hither their cbiefeſf Favourites reſort, 
Debanchery has here her Royal Chair, 

This is her great Metropo'ts, 
What e're we ſee or hear Contagion is 
Their Manners are polluted like the air. 

From both unwholſom vapours riſe ((kies, 
And blacken with angrateful ſteams the neighboring 


IT. 


Come we'l e'n to our Country Seat repair 
The Native home of Innocence and Love. 
There wel draw purer air 
And pitty Monarchs, ſitting in our grove. 
Here Vertue bas her ſafe retreat 
Abandon'd by the Many and the great. 
Content does here her peaceful Scepter ſway 
Here Faitbfulne/s and Friendſhip dwell 
And Modefty has here her humble Cell, 
Come my Beloved, Come, and let's away. 
Be thou My Angel good and kind, 
Apd Ipe'r look, at Sodom which we leave bebind. 


C 4 IL In 
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IIL , 


In felds and flow'ry meadows, woods and groves 
The firſt and beſt delights of bumane kind, 
There wel enjoy our loves 

All free, and only to our {elves contind. 

Here ſhall my cyes be fixt on thee 
"Till every Paſſion be an extaſy. 
Each hour to thee ſhall be Canonica/, 

The Sweets of Nature ſhall not ſtu 
My Soul, but only ſhew to thee the way, 
To thee, Thou Beauty's great Original. 

Come My Beloved let's go prove 
Theſe {ſxect Advantages of Peace, Content and Loye, 


Sitting in an Arbour. 


| 


E i Has ye good Powers, thus let me ever be 
Serene, retird, from Love and Buſineſs free; 
The relt of your great World | here reſign 

To the Contentions of the great, 

'1 only ask that this Retreat 

This little Tenement be mine. 
All my Ambition's to this point confin'd, 
Others inlarge their fortunes, I my mind. 


I1, 


How Calm, how happy how ſerene am 1! 
How /atisfy d with my own Company |! 

To tew things ſorreign my Content | owe 
Burin my {elf have almoſt all 
Which 1 dare good or pleafing call, 
Or (what's as well) 1 fancy lo. 


[ 41 ] 


Thus I come near my great Creator's ſtate, 
Whoſe whole Bliſs in himſelf does terminate; 


III, 


Pleas'd with a various Scene of thought I lie, 
W hil'ſt an Obliging Stream ſlides gently by 
Silent and Deep as is the Blils I chuſe, 
All round the Itetle winged Qpire 
Pathetic, tender rhoughts inſpire 
And with their ſtrains provoke my Muſe, 
With eale the Infpiration I obey 
And Sing as wnconcern'd and as well pleasd as they, 


I'V, 


If ought below deſerve the name of Bliſs, 
It muſt (what ere the great ones think) be this. 
So once the travelling Patriarch doubly bleſt 
| With dreams divine from Heaven ſenr, 
And his own Heaven of Content, 
On's rocky pillow rook his reſt. +104 of 
Angels ſtood ſmiling by and faid, were we our Bliſs 
To change, it sbould be for a [tate like his, 


V. 
Tis ſtrange ſo cheap and yet ſo great a good 
Should by fo very Few be anderſtoed. 
That Bliſs which Others ſeek with toil and ſweat 
For which they prodigally waſt 
Their treaſures, and yet mils at laſt, 
Here have at an eaſy rate. 
$o thoſe that Coſtly Phyſic uſe in vain, 
Somtimes by ſome Cheap by Receipt their health obtain, 


dar 


[47 | 
| | The Complanst. 


I 


WW Ell *ris a dull [Rgn__ Round 
Which here we filly mortals rread, 


Here's nought I1-ſwear worth living to be found, 
I wonder bow 'tis with the-Dead. 

Berter | hope, or elſe ye Powers divine 

TVnmake me, I my immortality reſign, 


I]. 
Still ro be Pex'd by joys delai'd 
Or by Fruitien to be Cloy'd ? 
Still ro be wearied in a fruitleſs Chaſe, 
Yer ſtill ro run, and loſe the race ? 
Still our departed pleaſures to lament 
Which yer whea preſent gave us no Content ? 


I TI. 
Is this the thing we ſo extoll, 
For which we would prolong our breath ? 
Do we for this long life a Bleſſing Call 
And tremble at the name of Death ? 
Sorts that we are to think by that we gain 
W hich is as well retain'd as loft with pain. 


I'V. 


Is it for this that we adore 

Phyſitians, and their art implore? 
Do we bleſs Natere's liberal ſupply 

Of Helps againſt Mortality ? 
Sure 'tis but Vain the Tree of Life to boaſt 
When Paradiſe wherein it grew is lo#, 


V, Ye 


> 


=” 4 


[43] 
V, 


Ye Powers, why did you man create 
Wirth ſuch inſatiable defire ? 
If you'd endow bim with no more eſtate 
You ſhould have made him leſs «fdire, 
But now our appetites you Vex and Cheat 
With real Hunger, md Phantaftic meat, 


A Paſtoral 


Upon the B. Virgin gon from Nazareth to wifit Eli- 
zabeth. Wherein the ſadneſs of the\ Country Naxa- 
reth us deſcribed during the abſence of the Virgin. 


Tranſlated out of Rapin. 


The ſpeakers are Aſfor, Alphzus and Zebede., 


Aſor. AR why Alphews, in this ſweet ſhade doſt thoa 
Make ſongs, which are not {eaſonable now, 
Since we of fair Parthenis are bereft ; 
Parthenia has our fields and mountains lefr. 
Alpb. Ay ſomething 'twas py "_ was t'other day 
So ſtrangely out of tune, and in ſo hoarſea Key. 


Zeb. And 1 too this misfortune might have known 
By ſome late figns, had my thqughts been my aw. 
My little Goats as1 to Paſture led 
When the graſs riſes from its dewy bed. 
| wonder'd why the new born flowers hung down 


T heir languid heads, ayif ſcorch'd by the Sun, 


The 
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The Lily and the Roſe to droop were ſeen, 
And ſo did the immortal Evergreen, 
Parthenia (alas) was gon 
For thee {veet Maid Lilly and Roſe did grieve 
The Evergreen thy abſence did perceive, 

Aſer. There grows a ſhady Elm in our yon groye 
Where Phileomel wou d conſtantly repair, 
Sweet Phi/omel of all the Joy and Love 
And with melodious Accents fill the air. 
When Parthenis was here, this ſhady tree 
Was never, never from her Muſic free. 
But now divine Parthenia is gon : 


Silent and fad ſhe wanders up and down 
And among thorns and lonely hedges makes her moan. 

Alph. Whil't thou fair Nimph didſt bleſs us with thy 
Each grove was ſprightly, every wood was gay, (ſtay 
The boughs with birds, the caves with Swains did ring, 
And the ſhrill graſhopper about the fields did ing. 
Bur now each wood is filent as the grave, 

Nor does the Shepherd whiſtle in his cave, 
Nor does the Bird fic Chirping on the bough, 
Nor is the graſhopper to be heard now. 

Zeb. The Fields with living Springs were fruirful 
And every Spring had his refreſhing ſhade. (made, 
Sweet flowers to the Bees were ne re deny'd, 

The Fold with graſs was conſtantly ſupplied. 

Now Parthens is gon th' induſtrio!'s Bee 

Can't flowers procure with all his induſtry, 

The Folds want graſs, the Fields their living Springs, 
Nor have the Fountains new their shady coverings, - 
Divine Parthenia! with thee we ve loſt 

All the delig'1ts our Rural life could boaſt. 

Aſor. Mv little Goats were boldly wont to go 
And climbe the delert hills, my Sheep would do fo too, 
Then happy Sheep, the Wolf the Fold did ſpare, 

The Heat the infant trees, the Rain the A” . 
pb. 
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A'pb. Thou now perhaps fweert Nymph art traveling - 
Some Craggie hills, unknown to thee betore, {ore 
W hileſt we firt here among the ſhady crees, 

And ſwallow down each Cool refreſhing: breeſe. 

Zeb, Say you (weer Weſtern blaſts that gently blow 
And you. fair Rivers that as ſwiſt y flow, | 
You who ſo often have been yocal made 
By Swains that pipe and ſing under the ſhade, 

Say, now while Phebws holds the middle Skie 

Under what Kock does {weet Par henia ly ? 

Or through what Coaſts may | her wandrings trace ? 
Or in what fountain fees ſhe now her lovely tace ? 
Ah! tho our way of life be plain and courſe 
Yerdon't thou like thy Country e're the wore 

Since 't 'as thy bappy Parent been and Nurſe. 6 

Afor. Ah1 wheres thar{ - eet retreat can thee detain 
If thou thy native Conntry doſt diſdain? 

Here are pure {prings, and ore the {prings are bowres, 
Fine woods and fruir-trees, and a world of flowers. 

Alph. But why fair Nymph would {t rhou be abſent 
W hea the {weert Strawberry raiſes up his head (now. 
Like Morning Sun all delicately red, | 
And Odorous blofloms {pring trom every bough, 

Zeb. Don t you my Sheep that yonder bank come 
"Tis to Parthenia facred all that's there, (near 
Nor wou'd the graſs be toucht by any but by Her. ) 

Aſor. Before fierce Boreas blow withs byuiſterous 
Or rainy weather come on from the Sourh (mouth, 
Be ſure Partbenis to return again 
Leſt by the Cold thou ſuffer or the rain. 

{/ilph. In a choiee Garden is reſerv d for thee 
Sweet Mariorem, and a large Myrtle tree, 

Myrtles thou always lov'ſt, come then if now 
Thow ſtill lov'ſt lowers as thou wer't wont to do. 

Zeb. Ripe apples now hang dangling on the tree 

Ready to drop, and only ſtay for thee, "R 
T 
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- The Fig of thy delay too does complain 
The tender Fig, but let them both remain 
"Till thou to thy dear Nazareth return again, 

Aſor. Return ſweet Nymph, and with thee thon ſhalt 
All the delights and beautys of the Spring. (bring 
Freſh graſs again ſhall on the mountains grow, 
The Kivers ſhall with milk and near flow, 
The woods ſhall pur on their green Livery, 
And Nature in her pomp ſhall wait on thee. 
The Country Swains ſhall flowers and Preſents bring, 
AndI a Violer garland for my Offering. 
With me ſhall Azarias come along 
Who with a {mooth-wrought Pipe ſhall play the Song, 
The Song that Iſrael s ſhepherd as he ſtood 
By Jordan's bank, playd to the l:/fning flood. 

A/pb. Bur if thou longer ſhould ſt our hopes deceive, 
With ruſhes 1] a baskert for thee weave, 
Here as own Nazareth |'] repreſent, 
How all rhings here thy abſence do lament; 
The little goats thou wandring here ſhalt fee 
Mournful and ſad, and all for want of thee. 
The Rivers which before flow'd ſwift and clear 
As glad tbe image of thy face to bear, 
Shall move benumm'd and flow, whileſt on cach hand 
Appears the thirſly and forſaken land. 
TheCoro ſhall droop and languiſh in the field, 
The Meadows no freſh graſs or herb ſhall yield, 
The Fir-tree which with ſtately pride before 
Her curious ſhady locks towards — ſpread 
Shall now with downcaſt boughs, and penſive head 
Thy abſence mourn and thy return implore. 
Thou round about ſhalt all things weeping tee, 
If rears in r#5b-work may decipher'd be, 

Zeb. Preſerve ye Powers, if you don't us diſdain 


The Nymph, whileſt ſhe runs panting o're the plain. 


And 
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And while ſhe's abſent fince ſhe once had love 
-For theſe our fields, rake care ye powers above 
That neither rivers do their banks o redtow (throw. 
Nor Storms the paſtures ſpoil, or ripen'd corn o're- 
(be free ) 
Aſor. From night-fires let our ſtalls ({weer Nymph) 
Defend from heat the Roſe,from cold the Myrils<res,0 
While Roſe and Myrtle are belov'd by thee. 
That if you chance to caſt a longing eye 
Back on theſe fields, now naked and forlorn, 
We may have ſtill ſome flowers left to ſupply 
Garlands rt expre's our Joy, and Drefles you t' adorn, 
Alph. Haſte not, if through rough ways thy jouray 
Haſt not, the Heat will prove an injury, (lye, 
Let not the Sun thy brighter Beautys ſpoil. 
Ah! why wilt thou undoe thy {elf with roo much toil ? 
Take pleaſing ſhelter in ſome gentle ſhade 
Till the day flacken, and the beat Þ' allayd. 
Zeb. Parthenia why dolt thou our hopes prolong ? 
Perhaps too ſome ill Pipe, and worſer ſong 
Now grate thy ears, whil'it thy poor Country ſwain 
On the deaf winds beſtows {weer lays in vain. 
Hang there my Pipe till ſhe return, and be 6 
A fleet Monument of my Miſery. 
For what are ſongs or mirth wirhout her Company ? 
Azor. Our hills ſhall mourn while diſtant coaſts you 
Anamis ſhall not dance nor Sabars. (bleſs 
The helds, the naked fields no ſongs ſhall know, 
And Brooks their diſcontent by murmuring ſtreams ſhall 
Thus did the Swains the abſent Nymph lament, (ſhew. 
The neighboring woods to Heay a the doleful Accents 
(lear. 


. The 


[48] 


The tenth Ode of the fecond Book 
of Horace tranſlated. 


I, 


; Is much the better way, believe me *'tis, 
Not far to venture on the great Abyſſe, 

Nor yet from ſtorms thy Veſſel ro ſecure, 

To rouch too nigh upon the dangerow ſhore. 


I 1. 


The Golden Mean, as ſhe's roo nice ro dwell 
Among the ruins of a filthy Cell, 


So is her Modefty withall as great 
To baulk the exyy of a Princely feat, 


III, 


Th' ambition Winds with greater ſpite Combine 

To 5bock' the grandeur of the flately Pine. 

The bergbr of ftructnres makes the ruin large, (charge, 
And Clouds againſt high hills their horreff bolts dif- 


I'V. 


An even wel[-pois d mind an evil ſtare 

With Hope, a good with Fear does moderate, 

* The Summers pride by Winter is brought down, 
And flowers again the Conguering {calon Crows, 


V, 


Take heart, nor of the laws of fate Complain, 

Tho now 'tis C/oudy, 'twill Clear up again, 

The bow Apollo does not always uſe 

But with his milder lyre ſometimes awakes he 


[49] 
VL 
Be life and ſpirit, when fortune proves unkind, 
And ſummon up the vigour of thy mind. 


Bur when thou'rt driven by too officioxs gales, 
Be wiſe, and gather in the ſwelling fails, 


The 'Dijcouragement. 


vV Hat wou'd the wiſe men's Cenſare be 
I wonder, ſhould they hear me ſay 
] was reſoly'd ro throw my Books away, 
How wou'd ſome ſcorn, and others pirry me ! 
Sure he's in love, *tis for ſome Charming Eve 
That he like Adam Paradiſe does leave. 
This only difference would be 
Between my great greandfire and me, 
T hat I my Paradiſe forgo 
Fot wart of appetite to know, 


II, 


"Tis not that Knowledge 1 deſpiſe 
No, you miſconftrae my deſign, 
Or that to. Enthuſiaſm I incline 
And bope by Inftiretion to be wiſe. 
"Tis not for this ] bid my Books adiew 
No, Ilove Learning full as well as you. _ 
And have the Arts great Circle run 
Wirh as mach Figear as the Sun 
«c treads, till rother day 
A thought ſurpriſed me in my wey, 


D II. Thoughe 


[_ 5o- ] 


ITI. 


Thought 1, for any thing I know 
W hat we have floamp'd for ſcience bere, 
Does only the Appearatice of it wear 
And will not paſs above, tho Current here below, 
Perhaps they've other rules to reaſon by, 
And what's Trath bere, with them's Abſurdity. 
We Truth by a Refrafted ray 
View, like the Sun at Ebb of day. 
Whom the groſs treacherow Atmeſpbere 
Makes where it is not, to appear. 


I'V. 


Why then ſhall I with ſweat and pain 
Digg Mites of diſÞþutable oare ? 
My labour's certain, ſo is not my fore, 
I may hereafter wnlearn all again. 
Why then for Truth do I my ſpirits waſt, 
When after all 1 may be galld at loft ? 
So when the honelt Patriarch thought 
With ſeven years labour be bad boughe 
His Rachels love, by merning light 
Ho found the errour of the nighr. 


V, 


Or grant ſorhe Knowledge dwells below; 
"Tis but for ſome few years to ſtay 

Till I'm fer looſe from this dark, bouſe of Clay, 

And in an Inſtant I ſhall all things know. 

Then ſhall I learn © Accummulate Degrees 

And be at once made Maſter of all Sciences. 
W hat need 1 then = ſumms lay our, 
And that Eftate with care foreftall, 
Which when few years are come about 
Into my hands of Courſe will fab? 


The. 


[51] 
The 63 Chap. of Iſaiah Para- 
phraſed to the 6 Verſe. 


A Pindarique Oat. 8. 


I. 


Trange Scene of glory! am I well awake? 
Or is't my Fancy's wild miſtake? 
YT Ir cannot be a dream, bright beams of light 
Flow from the Vifien's face, and pierce my tender fight; 
No Common Vilion this, I ſee 
Some Marks of more than FHumen Majeſty. 
Who is this mighty Here, who, 
With glory: round his bead, and terrour in his brow ? 
From Bozrah lo he Comes, a (carlet die 
O'reſpreads his cloaths, and does out-yy 
The Blusbes of the Morning Sky. 
' Triumphant and Viftoriow he appears 
And Howeur in his looks and babit wears. 
How ffrolig he treads, how ſtately does he go! 
Pompous atid ſolemn is his pace 
And full of Majefty as is his face, 
Who is this mighty Hero, who ? 
'Tis 1 who to my promiſe faithful ſtand, 
I who the Powers of Death Hell and the Grave 
Have foil'd with this al-conquering band, 
I who moſt ready ah, and mighty too to ſave, 


IL 


W by wear'ſt thou then this ſcarlet die 
Say mighty Here, why ? 
D 2 


Why 


- , 
= 
_ a a _— 


[52] | 
Why do thy garments look all red 
Like them that in the winefat tread ? 
The wine-preſs I alone have trod 
That vaſt «nweildy frame, which long did ſtand _ 
Unmovd, and which no mortal force con'd e're com- 
That ponderous Maſle I pl'd alone {mand, 
And with me to afſift were none, 
A mighty task it was, worthy the Son of God. 
Angels ſteod trembling at the dreadful fight 
Concernd with what ſacceſs | ſhould go through 
The work I undertook to do, 
Inraged 1 put forth all my might 
And down the Engine preſs'd, the violent force 
Diſturb'd the aniverſe, pur »arare out of Courſe. 


| Theblood guſh'd out in ſtreams, and checquer'd o're 


My garments with its deepeſt gore, 
With Ornamental drops bedeck'd 1 ftood 
And writ my Vidvry with my Eneny : Blood. 


III. 


The day, the Signal day is come 
When of my Enetnys 1 muſt vengeance take, 

The day when Death ſhall have its doom 
And the Dark Kingdom with its Powers ſhall ſhake. 
Fate in her Kalendar mark'd out this day with ved 
She folded down the iron leaf, and thus ſhe laid, 
This day, if ought I can divine be trae, 

. Shall for a ſignal Victory 

Be Celebrated to Poſterity, 

Then ſhall the Prince of light deſcend 
And reſcue Mortals from th' Infernal Fiend 
Break through his trongeſt Forts, and all bis Zoft ſub- 
This ſaid, ſhe ſhut the Adamentin Volumn Cloſe (due, 
And'wiſh'd ſhe might the Crouding years tranſpoſe ; 
So much ſhe long d to have rhe Seene thÞplay, —_ 
And lee the vaſt eyeme of this important dey. FR 


[93] - 
And now in midft of the revolving years 
This great this mighty one appears, 
The faithful Traveller the Sun 
Has number d out the days, and the ſet Periods run. 
I lookrt, and to affift was none, 
My Angelic guards ſtood trembling by, 
Burt durſt not yenrture nigh, 
In yain too from my Father did I look 
For help, my Father me forſook. 
Amaz'd | was to ſee 
| How all deſerted me. 
I took my fury for my ſole ſupport 
And with my ſingle arm the Conqueſt won, 
Loud Acclamations fill'd all Heavens Courr, 
The Hymning guards above 
Strain'd to an higher pitch of Joy and Love 
The great Jehay«b prais'd, and his Viforiow (on. 


The Elevation. 


I 


4 2 Ake wing (my Soul) and upwards bend thy flight 
' & To thy Originary Fields of Light, 
Here's nothing, nothing here below 
Thar can deſerve thy longer ftay, 
A lecret whifher bids thee go 
To purer air, and beams of native Day. 
Th' ambition of the towring Lark ourvy, 
And like bim fing as thoy doſt upward fly. 


IL. 


How all things leſſen which my Soul before 
* Did with the grevelizg Malticude adore ! 
| => D 3 Thoſe 


[94 ] 


Thoſe Pageant Glorys diſappear 
Which charm and Janie ms eyes. 
How do [ in tbis bigber Sphere, 

How do 1 mortals, with their joys deſpiſe ! 

Pure, uncorrupted Element I breathe, 

And pitty their groſs Armoſphere beneath. 


IIL 

How yile how ſordid bere thoſe Trifles ſhew 
T hat pleaſe the Tenants of that ball below ! 

Bur ha, I've loſt the little fight, 

The Scene's removed, and all 1 {ce 

Is one confuſed dark maſs of night. 
W hat nothing was, now nething ſeems to be, 
How calm this Region, bow ſerene, how clear | 
Sure I ſome ſtrains of Heavenly muſic hear, 


['V, 


On, on, the task is caſy now and light, 

No ſteams of Earth can here retard thy flight. 
Thou needft not now thy ſtrokes renew, 
"Tis but to ſpread thy Pinions wide 
And thou with eaſe thy feat wilt view 

Drawn by the Bent of the Ethereal tide. 

"Tis fo 1 find; How ſweetly on I move 

Not let by things below, and belp'd by thoſe above | 


V. 


But ſee, to what new Region am I come ? 
1 know it well,” it is my native home, 

Here led | once a life divine 

Which did al good, noevil know, 

Ah who wou'd ſuch ſweet bliſs reſign 
Far thoſe vain shews which Fools admire below ? 
"Tis true, but don't of Folly paſt complain, 
But joy to {ee theſe bleſk abodes 4gaiv. + - 


LY 


VIA 


[ 5s ] 
V I. 
A good retrieve: Burt lo while thus | ſpeak 
With piercing rays th' eternal day does break. 
The Beaurys of the face divine 
Strike ſtrongly on my feeble ſight, 
Wirth what bright glorys does it ſhine! 
'Tis one immenſe and everflowing Light. 
Stop here my Soul; thou canſt not bear more Bliſs, 
Nor can thy now 14s'd palate ever re/isb leſs, 


D 4 Amnota- 


[36] 


Annotations. 


I general Defign of the precedent Poem 
is to repreſent the gradual Aſcent of the 
Soul by Contemplation to the Supreme Good, 
poem: with its firm adherency toit, and its 
full acquieſcence in it. All which is done figu- 
ratively, under the Allegory of a Local Ele- 
vation from the feculent Regions of this low- 
er World. 


Pure uncerrupted Element I breathe 
And pitty their groſs Atmoſphere beneath, 


By pure wncorrupted Element is meant the re» 
fined intelletual entertainments of the Driving 
life, which are abſtrafted from all Corporeal 
allays. Hdoas ms vawrs as the divine Plato calls * 
them, thoſe Pleaſures which are proper to man 
as ſuch. By groſs Atmoſphere is meant the more 
drofly gratifications of the Animal life, which 
comes as ſhort in purity of the Drvine, as the 
thick Atmoſphere does of the pure ther. 


No fteams of Earth can here retard thy flight 
&c. 


The thing intended in this whole Stanza is to 
infiguate the great facility and pleaſure of the 
Divine lite to one that is arrived to an habit of 
it. For as the Magnetic influence of the earth 
CcaQ 


(FT ] 
can have no force upon him that is placed in 
the upper Regions beyond the Sphere of irs 
Activity, ſo {which is che Counterparrt of the 
Allegory) the inclinations of the Animal na- 
ture have little or no power over him who has 
advanc'd to the Heights of habitual Contem- 
plation. He looks down upon and obſerves 
the tumules of his ſenfitive appetite, but no 
way ſympathizes with it; He views the trou- 
bled Sea, but with the unconcernedneſs of a 
ftander by, not as one that fails in it. His Soul 
tho in ConjunCtion with his body is yet above 
the reach of its guſts and reliſhes, and from her 
ſerene ſtation at once ſees and {miles at its 
little complacencies. As Lucan ſays of the Soul 
of Pompey when advanced to the Ethereal 
Regions, . 
T—_— Ilic poſtquam ſe lumine vere 
Implevit, ftellaſque vagas miratur, & afirg 
Fixa polts, vidit quanta ſub noite jaceret 
Noſtra dies, riſitque ſui” ludibria trunct. 
And here I cannot chuſe but rake notice of a 
Difficulty which is very incident to the buſt- 
neſs in hand, and wherewith 1 my ſelf was once 
very much perplex'd when [I firtt applyed my 
thoughts ro Moral Contemplations. 'Tis in 
ſhort this, we have a receivd Axiom that the 
Difhculty of the performance Commends the 
merit of a good Action. Now if fo, it ſeems 
to follow that he who by a long habitual courſe 
of Piety and Yertue has made his duty po 
an 


[58 ] 
and natural to himſelf, will be leſs perfe& than * 
another who does hardly abſtain from vice, or 
than himſelt before the acquiſition of that ha- 
bit. And then that Eyxegraa which Ariſtotle in 
the zth of his Ethics makes only a Semr-vertue 
becauſe of the difficulty of its performance, + 
will for that very reaſon become Firtus Hero:- 
fa, and if ſo, to make a progrels in vertue will 
involve a contradifion. This I confeſs appear'd 
to me no inconfiderable intricacy when it firſt 
occurr'd to my thoughts, and I could not pres» 
ſearly «nwind my ſelf from it. 


Bat in anfwer to it I confider, r. That when 
the Difficulty of the pertormance is ſayd-to 
commend the Action, 'tis not ſo to be under- 
ftood as if Difficulty did in ir ſelf as an ingre- 
dient add any moment to the excellency of a 
mans vertue, bur only that 'tis a fign of it a 
Pofleriori, Becauſe were not a man endowd 
with ſuch a degree of vertue he would not be 
able to conquer the ſuppos'd Difficulty. So that 
if a man has a ſtock of Reſolution ſufficient to 
conquer ſuch a — his vertue is the ſame 
tho he never be ingaged in it. For all the yer- 
rue isabſolv'd in the degree of reſolution, the 
difficulty is only a fign or indication ot it. And 
upon this conſideration 'tis that thoſe whom 
nature has befricaded with ſuch an EuQuia or 
happy conſtitution as carries with it httle or no 
temptation to vice may yet be accounted ver- 
Fuous, becauſe their Reſolution to verrue may 


m*R 


[99 ] | 
* be ſq firm and peremptory, that they would 
adhere to it notwithſtanding any Oppoſition. 


2ly. Iconſfider that we are to diſtinguiſh of 

a twofold difficulty. 1. There is a difficulty 

= which ariſes from the nature of the work it 

| ſelf. And 2ly there is a Difficulty which ariſes 
from the Diſpoſition of the Agent. Now *tis 
not this latter Difficulty that commends the 
excellency of vertue, but only the former, 
which is no way diminiſh'd by the habit. For 
after the induction of the habit the work re- 
mains the ſame in its own nature which it was 
before, the only change is in the Agent, who 
by his habit is render d more expedite and rea- 
dy for the performance of what is good. Bur as 
for the latter difficulty which proceeds from 
the Agent himſelf, that is ſo far from com= 
mending the worth of any good action, that 
it derogates much from its commendation. 
'Tis eahineſs of performance that here gives the 
value. He that abftains from ſenſnal pleaſures 
with great abhorrency, and has ſet himſelf at 
a wide diftance from it, diſcovers more and has 
more of a vertuous reſolution than he whofe 
mind ſtands almoft in an equipoiſe, and does 
bat juſt abſtain. For ſince we become vertuous 
by a right application of our wills, the excet- 
lency of our vertues muſt be meaſured by the 
reater or leſs rength of our reſolutions. And 
conſequently he who by a ſtrong habit has 
made his vertue moſt natural agd ny ro 
| im 


[6 ] 
him is atrived to the greateſt Perfeion. 
Drawn by the bent of the Ethereal Tide ; 


This is in Allufion to the Cartefan Hypotheſis 
of Yortices or whirl-pools of ſubtile matter. 
The Myftic ſenſe is this, that the higher a Se- 
raphic Soul advances in the Contemplation of 
the ſupreme good, the ſtronger he will find its 
Attractions. 


I know it well, it i my native home. 


This Verſe with the whole Stanza proceeds up- 
on the Platonic Hypotheſis of Pre-exiſtence. I 
ſhall not here diſpute the Problem. Thoſe that 
deſire to be ſatisfied concerning it, 1 refer to 
- the works of that Oracle of profound Wiſedom 

' and Learning, the excellent Dr, More, to an 
ingenious Treatiſe call'd Lux Orientals, and 
to the Account of Origen. In the mean while 
I hope the moſt rigid maintainer of 0rthodoxy 
will allow me the liberty of alluding to it as an 
Hypothefir, if not, I'm ſure the laws of Poetry 
will. My Buſineſs here was to imitate nature, 
and to repreſent how a Soul would be afleted 
in ſuch a caſe, ſuppoſing it true : which I think 
] have not done amiſs. For ſo the Ingenious 
Platoniſt Boethius, | 


Huc te fi reducem referat via, 

ap nunc requiris 1mmemor, 
ec dices, memini, patria eſt miht, 
Hine ortus hic fiſtam gradum. | n 
. is 


[6x ] 
'Tir one immenſe and everflowing light. 

My. buſineſs was here to give a Compendious 
deſcription of God. Now among all the re- 
[ponnaer rap we have of him I thought none 
o agreeable to the Genius of Poetry as a ſen- 
fible one, and vf all thoſe I could not find a 
better in all the Inventory of the Creation than 
this of Light. I ſhall not here endeavour a Pa- 
rallel ; It may ſuffice to ſay, that the Repre- 
ſentation is warranted by Authority both Yin 
man and Divine. The School of Plato deſcribes 
the nature of God by an immenſe light or Lu- 
cid Fountain ever flowing and diffuſing its re- 
freſhing beams. And Holy Scripture goes fur- 
ther, and ſays in expreſs terms that God # light, 
end 3n him is no darkn-ſt at «ll. Johnl. x. 
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The Curmn/ity. 


I; 
U Nhappy ſtate of mortals here below, 


Whom unkind Heaven does inſpire 
With ſuch a conſtant, firong deſire 
And with ſuch ſlender facultys to know ! 
And yet we not content to our the pain 
Of thirſt anquencht and fruitleſs love, 
With one more curſe our ills improve, 
And toil and drudge for what we ne're can gain. 


IL. 
With what ſtrange Frenzy are we all poſleſt 
Continted ]gnorance to refule, 
And by laberiow ſearch to loſe 
Not the enjoyment only but our Reſt! 
Something like O«r does on the ſurface shine, 
We taken with the ſpecious ſhew, 
| Wirth paios dig in the flattering Mine 
Burt all alas in vain, Truth lies more low. 
III. 
The greateſt Knowledge we can ever gain 
"From ſtudying Nature, Books or men 
Serves juſt t' employ dull bours, but then 
= leſs Pleaſure than it cofts us pain. 
ides, fo shert and treacherow is our age, 
No ſooner are we counted Wile 
But envious Death ſhuts up our eyes, 
Juſt as our part is learnt; we quit the Stage. 


IV. Cotild 


[ 63 ] 
I'V. 
Could I among the nobler ſpirits find 
One that would lay afide his State 
And be my kind conſederate 

That ry | might inrich wy mind! 

"Twould be fome pleaſure chis, if bappy I 
Could onte at eale fic and ſurvey 
And my great victory enjoy, 

And aot'(as now) ſtill Lboar on and dyes 


The 114 Pſalm Paraphraſed. 


He 
Hen corquer'd by the' Plagues of Moſes Rod 


Th' Egyptian Tyrant gave command 

That 1fſracl ſhould depart his Land 
Iſrael the choſen Family of Gud 

Among them dwelt the Holy One, 
Juda his Sanftuary, and Ifracl was His Throne. 


IT, 


The Sea bebeld this Scene, and did admire, 
Each wave ſtood ſilently to (ee 
The Power of the Divinity, 

They faw, and fled the dreadful gaide of Fite. 


Atid Fordan too divided ftood, (Flood. 
The Prieft the facred 4k, bore through the+ yielding 
IyT. 


Mount Sinai with great Horrour ſtruck and dread 
Forgot her weight, and in a trance 
Like a light Ram did sKkip and dance, 

She feard, and fain would hide her Pal Head. 


WS. ; 
| The Hills their Mother Mountain faw, 
The little Hills, and like young ſheep they ſtood in awe, 


I'V. 


\W hat made thee to retreat thou Mighty Sea 
Tell me, for never any hore 
Knew fuch a wondrous Tide before, 
And thou great Jordan ſay, what ailed thee ? 
Say ſacred Mount what meant = trance, 
And you ſmall wnder-bills why did you skip and datice 3 


Wa 


Yon need not think it shame to own yout fear, 
What you diſmaid the ſame would make 

4 The univerſal Fabrick ſhake, 

The cauſe was great, for 74cob's God was there, 
That God who did the Rock ſubdue, 

And made it melt io tears tho harder far than you. 


The 14.8 Pſalm Paraphraſed. 


I. 
FN Come let all created force conſpire 
A general Hymn of Prailg to wh 


Join all ye Creatures in one ſolemn Quire, 
And let your Theme be Heaven's Almighty King, 


H 


Begin ye bleſt Attendants of bis Seat, 
, _bBegin your bigh Serapbic lays, 
"Tis juſt you ſhould, your Happineſs is great, 
And all you are togive again, is Praiſe. ; 
Wu. Ye 


[ 6p ] 

| 1: 

Ye gloriouy, Lamps:;that rale both night and day 
Bring y0u. your, Alleky abs roo, 

To him that Tribute- of Deyotion pay 

Which once blind ſuperſtition gave ro you, 


I V: 
Thou frſt-anl faireſt of material kind , 
By whom his other works we ſee 
Subtile and aRive as, pure thought and mind, 
Praiſe him that's E/der-and, more. fair than thee; 


VM. 
Ye Regiqns of the Air his,prailes ling; 
And all ye VygigOwatees: there, 


Do you wdysmege 59.thg Conſort bring, 
And down to- as. the, Mlelwah, bear... 


ML | 
In chaunting forth the great! Jahbvab $'Prdiſe 
Let sheſe'the ypper,Contort fill! 
He ſpake, and did. you all. frpm nothing; raiſe, ' 
As you did theny fo, now ;bey! his will, , 
V 11. 
His will, that td yow im a.conſtant ſtate 
Andicut a mack tor Natures wheel, 


Here let it-run dayd he, and made it fare, 
And where's that Power which can this Law repeal ? 


VIIL 


Ye Powers that to th' inferiour world retain, 
Join you, now with the Quire above: 
And firſt ye Dragons try an higher ſtrain, 
And tury your angry biflings into Praiſe and Love. 
| | E 


IX. Let 


[. 66 } 


I X, 
Let fire,” beil;-fnow and vapours that aſcend 
Unlock'd by Phoebus (carching rays ' * 
Let Stormy winds ambitioufly fonnigd 
And all their wonted force imploey in Praiſe. 


XK. 
Ye ſacred tops which ſeem to brave the skies, 
Riſe higher, and when men on you 
Religious rires perform and Sacrifice 
With their Oblations ſend your Praiſes too. 


X 1. 
Ye Trees whoſe fruirs both men and beaſts conſume 
Be you in Praiſes fraitfat roo ; | 
Ye Cedars, why have you fuch choice perſame : 
But that ſweet Incenſe ſhould be made of you ? 


XII, 
Ye Beaſts with all the humble Creeping train 
Praiſe him that made yqur lot fo high. 
Ye Birds who iy a nobler Province reign 
Send up your Praiſes higher than you &y. 


XIIKk 


Ye ſacred heads that wear ]mperial gold 

Praiſe him that you with power arrays, 
And you whoſe bands the Scale of Fafice hold | 
Be Fu#t in this, and pay your Debt of Prailc. 


Xx I V, 
Let ſprighely youth give vigesr to the Quire, 
Each Sex with one another vie, 
Let feeble Age difolv'd in Praiſe expire, 
And Infants tog in Zymas their zender voices try. 


X V. Praiſe + 


eo wed wed FA i. 


: 


- 


{<] 
4 
Praife him ye Saints who Piery profeſs 
And at bis Altar ſpend your days; 


Ye ſeed of [/rael your great Patron ble s, 
"Tis Manns this, for Angels food is Praiſe. 


A Paſtoral 


On the death of his Sacred Majeſty 
King CHARLES the Second. 


Menalcas, Thyrſis and Daphnis. 


Thyr. Wy Har, fad ? Menalce, Sure this pleaſant ſhade 
Waine're for {ich a mournful Tenant made, 

All things ſmile round rhee, and throughout the Grove 
Nature diſplays a Scene of Joy and Love. 

But Shepberd where's thy flock > — 

Sure they in ſome forbidden paſtures ſtray 

Whileſt here in ſighs thou nymber'ſt our the day. 

Men. Ah Thyrfis, thou could'ſt witneſs heretofore 

What trange AﬀeRion to my flock | bore. 

Thou know'ſt my Thyrſs, the Arcadian Plain 

Could not afford a more induſtrious Swain. 

ButI no longer now that mind retain. | 
Thyr. W hat cbange (0 great bur what Love's power cat 

Menalcas does his kids,and tender lambs forlake. (make? 

So I, when {lave to Galates's eyes { 


Did neither City nor the Country prize, 
But all their ſports, and my flock too deſpiſe. 
Hang thou my Pipe (ſayd 1) on yonder tree; 
For then (alas) I bad no taſt for melody. 

k 2 


Obſcurs- 


[ 68] 
Obſcurely in thick woods | fate alone 
And ſigh'd in conſort to the Turtle's moan. 
Men. 'Tis not fond loye that cauſes my diftreſs 
No Thyrſis, you'r miſtaken in yoar gnels, 
The glorious Prize I have in Triumph born, 
Iam no longer now Alexis ſcorn, 
Or if | were, I now could be unmoved 
Ar every ſcornful glance, nor care where e're he loyed, 
A nearer grief preys on my ſpirits now, 
And I beneath a heavier bufthen bow. 
The gentle god of the Arcadian plains 
Pan that regards the ſheep, Pan tha regards the Swains 
Great Pan is degd ----- 
Throughout the fields the doleful, tidings ran, 
A {woon ſeiz'd all the Shepherds at the death of Pan. 
Of Pan ---- But fee the reſt that Tree will ſhew ? 
W hich wears the ſad inſcription of my woe, y 
Where, with the bark my ſorrows too will grow. 
Thyr. How Shepherd, is it by Fames trampert ſaid 
That Pan the beſt of all the gods, is dead ? 
Whom oft w' adored, and whom becauſe we knew 
As good as they, we thought him as immortal tao ? C 
"Tis ſtrange; 'but Omens now I hind are true; Y 
In yonder Copſe a ſhady Oak there ſtood, 
Srarely, well rooted, and it {elf a wood, 
Her branches o're the inferiour trees were ſpread. 
Who all adored her as their ſoveraign head, 
Hither, when heated by the guide of Day 
While their young wanton goats did skip amd play 
Hither the S vains would conſtantly repair, 
Here hug. and in the ample ſhade drink freſher air. 
This Tree when | my goats to paſture drove 
While all was clear above, and ſtill throughout the grove. 
Struck by ſome ſecrer force fall down [ ſaw, (& awe. 
The woud-Nymphs all were ſeiz'd with wonder, grief 


Not 


| . 

[69 ] 

Nor had 1 left this ruin far behind 

When lo (ſtrange light) a Nightingal I find 

Which from brisk airs enlivening all the grove 

Coo'd on ſuddain like the mournful dove. 

Amazed I ſtand, and on my pipe ellay 

With ſome brisk ſong her ſorrows to allay, 

But all in vain. She fram the lofty tree (like thee, 

Kept on her fad complaint, and mournd and droop'd 
Mey. And why thele {lighter things doſt thou relate ? 

Nature her felf perceiy'd Pan's mighty fate. 

She fainted, when he drew his lateit breath, 

And almoſt ſympathized with him ro death, 

Each Field put on a languid dying face, (graſs. 

The ſheep not minding food, with tears bedew'd the 

The Lions too in tears their grief confeſt 

And ſayage Bears, Pans enemys profeſt. 

The Nymphs all wept, and all the noble train 

Of Deitys that frequent the Court of Pan. 

Eccho that long by nought but voice was known 

In ſounds repeated others woes, bur wept her own, 

Th' Arcadians mourn'd, and prels'd beneath the weighty 

With cruelty they charg'd the gods and eyery ſtar. (care 
Thyr. And well they might; Heaven could not ſhew a 

More mild, more good t' his Votarys than he. (Deiry- 

He was all Love, a}l Peace, all Clemency. 

H' allurd the Love, and melted down the hate 

Of all, he had no enemy bur Fate. 

Pay kept the Fields, from wolves fccured the Stall, 

He guarded both the humble Shrubs, and Cedars tall. 

The Summers heat obey d Pan's gentle hand, 

And Winter winds blew ſoft at his command, (land. - 

He bleſt the Swains with ſheep, and fruirful made their ) 

Weep Shepherds, and in pomp your grief exprels, 

The ground with flowers, your felycs with Cyprels 

(dreſs. 


E 3 Let 


[ 70 ] 

Let the Arcadians in a folemn train 
March ſlowly on, let mournful accents fill the plain, 
Do this at leaſt in Memory of Pan. 

Daph. Bur why this vain expence of tears & breath ? 
D' yethink Pan loſt and ſwallow'd ap in death ? 
He lives, and with a pleas'd and wondring eye 
Contemplates the new beautys of the sky. 
Whence on thele Fields be caſts propitious rays, 
Now greater than our Sorrow, greater than our Praiſe. 
I ſaw (for why mayn't I rehearſe the ſight) 
Juſt as the Stars were kindled by the Queen of night 
Another new-made milky way appear, 
I ſaw, and wonder'd what event it might prepare, 
Whey lo great Pan amazed my trembling fight, 
As through th' Zthereal plains he took bis flighs 
Deck 'd round with rays, and darting ftreams of light. 
Triumphant was his March, a ſacred throng 
Of _ incloled bim, Pan was all their ſong, 
The $y {till brighten'd a« they went along. 

Men. Thy viton be all truth — 
Bur who hill now the royal ſheep-crook hold, 
Who patronize the fields, who now ſecure the fold > 

Davh. Difcharge that care, the royal ſtock does yield 


> Another Pan to patronize the field, 


An Heir of equal condu& does the Scepter ſway, 
One who long nurtured in the Paſtoral way, 

In peace will govern the Arcadian plains, - (Swaing, 
Defend the render flocks, and chear the drooping 
Thyr. Come then, let's rune the pipe t a brisker Key, 
Ler's with a dance our forrows chaſe away - 


And to new Pan in ſports deyote the day. 


Satiety, 


1m] 
Satiety. 


I, 
H Aſt on dall Time thy winged minutes haſt, 


I care not now how ſoon thou britig'ſt my laſt. 
By what I've liv'd I plainly know 
The total Sum of all below. 
The days to come, altho they prowiſe more, 
I know will be as f«/e as thoſe that weat before, 


IL 


The beft of life tho once enjoy'd, is vain, 
And why ye Powers the ſelf ſame o're again ? 
The Comedy's ſo dull, [ fear 
"Twill not a ſecond aRing bear. 
No, I've enough; 1 cannot like the Sun 
Each day the ſelf ſame ſtage, and Rtill anwearied, run, 


ITT. \ 


What cruel laws are theſe that me confine 
Thus till ro dig in a deceitful Mine ? 
Be juſt ye Powers, my Soul fer free, 
Give her her native liberty, 
"Tis 'gainſt the Stage's law to force my ftay, 
I've ſeen an A# or two, and do not like the Play. 


Cl 
The "Reply. 


F. 


7 Ince you defire of we ro know: - 
g Who's the Wiſe man; Il teH you who, 
Not he whoſe rich 'and fertile mind 
Is by the Cultyre of the Artsrehn'd, 4 
Who has the Chaos of dilorder'd thought 
By Reaſon's Light to Form and ryethod brought. 
Who with a clear and piercing fight 
Can ſee through nicetys as dark as nigh. 
You err,- if you think this is He, 
Tho ſeated on the top of the Porphyrian tree, 


il, 


Nor is it He to whom kind Heaven 
A ſecret C abals has given 
T' unriddle the myſteriow Text 
Of Nature, with dark Comments more perplext, 
Or to decypher her clean-writ and ſair 
But moſt conſonnding puzling charger. 
That can through all her windings trace 
This (lippery wanderer, and wnvril her face.” 
| Her inmoſt Mechani'm view, 
Ayatomize each part, and fee her rhrough and through, 


III, 


Nor he that does the Science know, 
Our on!y Certainty below, 
That can from Problems dark and nice 
educe Truths worthy of a Sacrifice, 
lor he that can confeſs the {tars, and ſee 
What's writ in the black leaves of Deſtiny, 


— Thax 


C73 ) 
That knows their Jaws, and how the Sun 
His dayly and his annua! ſtage does run. 
As if be did to them diſpenſe 
Their Mations, and thete fate ſupream Intelligence. 


I'V. 


Nor is it he (altho he boaſt 
Of wiſdom, and ſcem wiſe ro myſt) 
Yet tis not he, whoſe buſy pate 
Cap dive into the deep intrigues of $rzs 
Thar can the great Leviathan controul, 
Menage and rule't, as if he were its ſoul. 
The wiſeſt King thus gifted was 
And yet did not in thele true Wiſdom place. 
Who then is by the Wiſe man meant ? 
He that can want all this, and yet can be content. 


My Eflate. 


l, 
H% do I pity that proud wealthy Clown 
That does with ſcorn on my low ſtate look down ! 
Thy vain contempt 4ufl E arth-aworm ceale, 
| won't for refuge fly to this 
That none of fortunes Bleſſings can 
Add any value to the man, 
This all the wiſe acknowledge to be true; 
But know Iam as rich, more rich than you. 


IT. 
While you a fot of earth poſleſs with care 
Below the notice of the Geographer, 
I by the freedom of my Soul 
Poſſeſs, nay more, enjoy the whole, 


To 


[74] 
To th' aniverſe a chim I lay; 
Your writings ſhew perhaps you'l ſay, 
That's your dull way, my title rgos more bigh, 
"Tis by the Charter of Philoſophy, 


I TI. 


From that a firmer title I derive 
Fhan all your Courts of Law could ever give, 
A title that more firm does ſtand 
Than does even your very Land. 
And yet 1o generous and free 
That none will e're bethink it me, 
Since my poſleſfions rend to no man's leſs, 
I all exjoy, yer nothing I ingroſs. 


I'V. 


Throughout the works divine I caſt my eye, 


Admire their Beauty and their Harmony. 
I view the glorious Hoſt above 
And him that made them Praiſe and Love, 
The flowry meads and fields beneath 
Delight me with their odorous breath. 

Thus is wy joy by you not underſtood 

Like that of God, when he ſaid all was good. 


V, 
Nay (what you'd think leſs likely to be true) 


] can enjoy what's yours much more than you. 
Your meadow's beauty | ſurvey 
Which you prize only for its bay, 
There can | fit beneath a tree 
And write an Ode or Eleyy, 

What to jou care, does to we pleaſure bring, 

You ewn the Cage, | in it fit and ug. 


[ 75 ] 
The Conqueſt 


I. 


N Power or Wiſdom to contend wich thee 
Great God, who but a Lucifer would dare ; 
Our ſtrength is bur infirmiry, 
And when we this perceive our ſight's moſt clear 
Bur yet I will not be excell'd thought 1 
In Love, in Love I'll with my Maker vy. 


IT. 
I viewd the glorys of thy Scat above 
And thought of every Grace and Charm diviae, 
And further to encreaſe my love 
[ meaſured all the Heights and Depths of thine. 
Thus there broke forth a Strong and Vigorous Rame 
And almoſt melted down my mortal frame, 


IIL 


But when thy Bloudy Sweat and Death I view 

I own (Dear Lord) the conqueſt of thy love, \ 
Thou doſt my higheſt flights outdo, 

I in a lower orb, and ſlower move. 

Thus in this rife” $ a double weakneſs ſhewn, 

Thy Love 1 cannot equal, nor yet bear my own. 


[96 1 
The Impatient. 


I. 
Hat enviow laws are thoſe of Fate 
Which fix a gulph (Bleſt Souls) 'twixt us and you } 
How 'twou'd refreſh and chear our Mortal tate 
When our deje&ted looks confeſs 
The emprineſs of earthly bliſs, 
Could we in this black, night your brighter glorys view! 


II. 


Vain comfort when I thus complain 
To hear the Wiſe and Solemn gravely lay, 
Your grief and curioſity reſtrain, 
Death will e'rc long this Bar remove, 
And bring you to the Bleſt above, 
Fill then with this great Profped all your longings ſtay, 


III. 


But ah the joy peculiar bere 
Does from rhe greater excellence ariſe 
Twill be worth nothing in an equal Sphere. 
Let me your noble converſe have 
Bleſt Spirits, on this fide the grave, 
I ſhall hereafter be as great as you, as wile, 


I'V. 
Beſides when plung'd in bliſs divine 
I ſhall not taſt, or need this leſſer joy. 
W hat comfort then does from this Proſpect ſhine ? 
"Tis juſt as if in depth of nighr 
You robb a Traveller of his light 
And promiſe to reſtore't when 'tis clear day. 


Content. 


I Bleſs my ſtars I envy gone 
Not great, tior wealthy, no nor yet the Wiſe, 
I've learnt the Art to like my own, 
And what [ can't attain to, not to prize. 
Vaſt Trads of Learning I deſcry 
Beyond the Sphexe perhapy'of my Activity, 
And yet Im ne're the more concern'd at this, 


Than for the Gems that lye in the profound Aby/, 


IT. 
Should 1 my proper lot diſdain 


As long as further good ecliples mine, 
| may t eternity complain, 
And in the Manſions of the Bleſt repine. 
' There ſhall 1 nuoes vaſteſpy, -. | 
Of Forms more excellent, moxe wiſe, more Bleſt than TI. 
| ſhall not then lament my unequal fate, 
And wby ſhould larger Proſpe&s now moleſt my ſtate ? 


IIL. 


Where all in equal ſtations move 
W hat place for Harmony can there be found ? 
The lower Spheres with thoſe above 
Agree, and dance as free and briskly round; 
Degrees of Eſſences conſpire 
As well as various notes: t' accompliſh heaven's Quire.” 
Thus would I have'c below, nor will I care 
So the Reſu't be Elmmony, what part [ bear. | 
Azainſt 


[78] 
Againſt Knowledge. 


I. 
V EI], ler jt be the Cenſure of the Wiſe 
That Wiſdom none but Fools deſpiſe, 
I like not what they gravely preach 
And muſt another Dedria teach, 
Since all s {o falſe and vain below 


There's nought ſo indiſcreet as this, to know, 


II. 


The thoughttefs, dull and lefs diſcerning mind 
No flaws in earthly joys can find, 
He Cloſes with what Courts his ſight, 
All Coin will paſs by his dim lighr. 
Though often baulkr, he hopes for reſt, 
Sleeps on and dreams, and is in Errowr Bleſt, 


IIL 
But he that has refin'd and Mcb-rais'd ſenſe 
Can nothing taft bur excellence. 
Nor can he nature's faults ſupply 
- By Fancy 's happy Imag ry. 
He fees that all Frujtions yain, 


Can't taſt the preſent, nor yet truſt 4g «in. 


I V. 


Our Joys like Tricks, do all on cheats depend, 
And when once known are at an en 
Happy and Wiſe two Bleſſings are 
W bich meet not in this mortal Sphere, 
Let me be ignotant below, 
And when I've Solid good, then let me Know. 
Sreing 


f 91 


Seemg a great Perſon lymg m State. 


| 


Wen now I needs muſt own 
That I hate greatneſs more and more, 
"Tis now a juff abborrence grown 
W hat was Antipathy before, 

With other ills I could diſpence, 
And acquieſce in Providence. 
Burt let not Heaven my patience try 


With this one Plague, left I repine and dhe. 


IL 
I knew indeed before 
That 'twas the great man's wretched fate 
W hile with the iving to endure 
The vain impertinence of State. 
But fare thought I, in death bell be 
From that and other troubles free. 


What e're bis life, he then will lye 


As free, as undiſturb'd, as calm as 1. 


IIL 
But 'twas a groſs miſtake, 
Honour that too officiow ill, 
Won't even his breathleſs corps forſake, 
But beunts and waits about bim ffif. 
Strange perſecution, when the grave 


Can't the diſtreſſed Martyr lave! 
What Remedy can there avail 


Where Death the great Catholicon docs fail ? 


IV. Thanks 


[. 80 ] 
I'V. 
Thanks to my ſtars that I 
i; - Amvwith ſo low a fortune bleft 

That what e're Bleſſings fate deny, 

I'm ſure of privacy and reſt. 

"Tis well; thus long 1 am content, 

And. reft as io my Eloment., | 
| Then Fate, if you'l appear my friend, 
Force me'niot 'gainſt my nature to aſcend. 


V 


No, I would ſtill be low, 

Orelſe I would be very high, 

Beyond the ſtate which mortals know; 

A kind of Semi-deity. 

So of the Regions of the air 

The Highft and Loweft quiet are, 

Bur 'tis this middle Height I fear, 
For flerms and thunder are ingender'd there, 


*%. *% 


[ 8+] 
Second Chap. of the Cant: from the 
10. verſe, to the 13. 1 


I, 


F Was my Beloved ſpake, 
I know his charming voice, 1 heard him ſay, 
Rile up my Love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away. 


IT. 


The Winter all is paſt 
And ſtormy winds that with ſuch rudeneſs blew, 
The heavens are no longer overcaſt, 

But try to look like you. 


HL 
®. 


The flowers their fweets diſplay, 
The Birds in ſhort pre/udiums tune their throat, 
The Turtle in low murmurs docs eflay 

Her melancholy note. 


[V, 


The fruitful Vineyards make 
An odorous {mell, the Fig looks freſh and gay, 
Ariſe my Love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away. 


4 + 


[ Bz ] 
To a Friend m Honour: 


l, 

— thoughtleſs heads perhaps admire to ſee 
That 1 fo little to your titles bow, 

But wonder not my Friend, I {wear to me 
You were as great before as now, 
Honour to you does hothing give, 

Tho from your worth much luſtre ſhe receive. 


IL 


Your native glory does ſo far outdo 
That of the Sphere wherein you move, 
That I can nothing but your ſelf in you 


Obſerve, admire, eſteem or love. J 

You are a Diamond let in gold, 7 

The Curious the rich flone, not this behold. b 
I I £ 


All that to your late honour you can owe 
Is only that you're brought in view, 
You don't begin to have, but men to know, 


* Your Votarys are increas d, not you. B 
So the Sun s height adds not r'bis light, 
But only does expoſe him more to ſight. N 


IV. 
To ſome whoſe native worth more dimly ſhin'd 
Honour might ſome improvement give, 
As metals which the Sun has leſs refined 
A value from their Stamp receive. 
| Burt you like gold, pals Ge no more 
Tho Stamp'd, than for your weight you wou'd before, 


A divine 


He 


—_ -» 


[ 87 ] 


A droine Hymn on the Creatinh. 


I, 
A Wake my Lyre, and thy ſweet forces Joj2 


With me to fing an Hymn divine, 
Let both our Strains in pleaſing numbers flow, 
Bur ſce, thy ſtrings with tediouſneſs and pain 

Ariſe into a tuncful train, 

How can'ſt thou filent ly ? 

The univerſe is Harmony, 

Awake, and move by ſympathy, 
My beart's already taned, O why art thou fo flow, 


Il. 


Zehovab is our Theme; th' eternal King, 
W hoſe Praiſe admiring Angels fing, 
They ſee with fteddy and atrentive eyes 
His naked Beautys, and from Viſion raiſe 
To wondrow heights their Love and Praiſe: 
We mortals only view 
His Back-parts, and that darkly too, 
We muſt fall shorr, what ſhall we do, 
But neicher too can they up to his grandeur riſe. 


LIT, 
No power can juſtly praiſe bim but muſt be 


As great, as infinite as he, 
He comprehends bis beandleſs {elf alone, 
reated minds roo ſhallow are and dim 
Fis works to farhom, much more him. 
Our Praiſe at beight will be 
Short by a whole Infinity, 
Of his all glorious. Deiry, | 
He cannot haye the full, and ſtands in need of none. ,, 
F z 1V, He 


IV. 
He can't be Jeſs, nor can he more receive 
But ſtands one fix'd Superlative. 
He's in himſelf compendiouſly bleſt, 
We acted by the weights of ſtrong deſire 
To good without our ſelyes aſpire, 
We're always moving hence 
Like lines from the Circumference 
To ſome more in-lodg 'd excellence, 
But he is one unmoy'd ſelf-center d Point of Reff. 


V. 


Why then, if full of bliſs that ne're could cloy, 
Would he do ought bur ſtill enjoy. 
Why not indulge his ſelf-ſufficing ſtate, 
Live to himſelt at large, calm and fecure, 
A wiſe eternal Epicure ? 
W hy ſix days work, to freme 
A monument of Praiſe and Fame 
To him whoſe bliſs is ſtill the fame ? 
What need the wea/thy coyne, or be that's Bleſt Create ? 


VI, 


Almighty Love the faireſt gem that ſhone 
All-round, and batf made up his throne, 
His Favorite and darling excellence, 
Whom oft he would his Royal vertue ſtile, 
And view with a peculiar ſmile, 
Love moved him to create 
Beings that might participate 
Of their Creator's happy ſtate, 
And that good which he could not beighten, to diſpence. 


VII. How 


[85 ] 


V1IL 


How large thy empire, Love, how great thy (way ! 
Ommipotence does thee obey. 
What complicated wonders in thee ſhine } 
He that t' imfinicy it {elf is great . 
Has one way to be greater yet, 
Love will the method ſhew, 
"Tis to impart; what ist that thou 
O foveraign Paſſion cant nor do > 
Thou mak'ft Diymity it felf much more divine. 


VIITL, 


With pregnant love full-fraught, the great Three-one 
Would now no longer be alone. 
Love, gentle love unlockt bis fruitful breaft 
And 'woke th' Ideas which there dormant lay, 
Awakd their Beaurys they diſplay, 
Th' Almighty ſmil'd ro fee 
The comely form and harmony 
Of bis eternal Imag 7, | 
He ſaw 'twas good and fair, and th' infant platform bleff. 44 


IX. 


Ye ſeeds of Being in whoſe fair boſoms dwell 
The Forms of all things poffible, 
Ariſe, and your Prolific force diſplay, 
Let a fair iffue in your mould; be caſt 
To fill in part this empty waſt. 
He ſpake. The Empty ſpace 
le in travel was 
And ſoon brought forth a formleſs mals, 
Firf# matter came undreſs'd, ſhe made ſuch hat t obay. 


F 3Z X, Bur 


But ſoon a Plaſtic ſpirit did ferment 
The liquid dusky element. 
The Maſle harmoniouſly begins to move 
Let there be Light 1aid God, 'swas ſaid, and done, 
The Maſle dipt throggh with brightnels ſhone, 
4 Nature was pleas'd to ſee 
X This feature of Divinity, 
| Th' Almighty ſmiled as well as ſhe, 
He own his likeneſs therg, and did his Firf-born loye, 


X [, 


But lo, 1 ſee a goodly frame ariſe, 
Vaſt folding Orbs, and azure skies, 
With lucid whirle-pools the vaſt Arch does ſhine, 
p The Sun by day ſhews to, each world his light 
| The ſtars ſtand ſentinel by night, . 
In midſt of all is ſpread 
That ponderous bulk whereon, we. tread, 
But where is its foundation laid ? 
"Tis pompous all and great, and wortby hands divine, 


X II. 


Thy Temples buile great God, bur where is he 
That, muſt admire both it and thee ? 
Ope one Scene more my Mule, bleſs and adore, 
See there in ſolemn Councel and dcbate 
y The great divine 7riumvirate. 
The reſt one Word obey'd, 
'T was done almoſt before 'twas ſaid, 
Bur Man was not fo cheaply made, 
"” To make the world was great, but rt. epitowize it viere, * 


XI11, Th' 


Th' accompliſh'd work ſtands his ſevere review 

W hoſe judgment's moſt exadly true. 
In natures-Book were no Errats's found, 
All things are gaod, ſaid God, they anſwer well 

Th' ldeas which within me dwell ; 

Th Angelic voices join 

Their Prai/e to the Applauſe divine, 

The Morning ſtars in Hymns combine, 
And as they ſung & play'd, the jacant Orbs danc't round. 


XIV. 


With this thy Quire divine, great God | bring 
My Euchariſtic Offering. 
I cannot here ſing more exalted layes, 
But what's defeRive now 1 will ſupply 
When I enjoy th ity, 
Then may ſt = ſleep my Lyre, 
I ſhall not then thy help require, 
Diviner thoughts will > the me fre 
Than thou tho playd on by an Angels hand, canſt raiſe, 


Platos 729 Cupids. 


I. 
He heart of man's a /iving Butt, 
At which two different Archers ſhoot, 
Their Shafts are pointed both with fire, 
Both wound our hearts with bot defire. 


II, 


In this they, differ, he that lyes 
A lacrifice t' his Miſtreſs eyes, 


T-w 7 
In pain does live, in pain expire, 
And melts and drops before the fire. 


QI 


Bat he that flame's with loye divine 
Does not in th' heat conſume, but fine. 
H” enjoys the fire that round him lyes, 
Serenely hves, ſcrenely dyes. 


TY. 


So Devils and damned Souls' in hell. 
Fry in the fire with which they dwell, 
But Angels ſuffer not the fame, 

Altho their- YVebicles be flame. 


V. 


The heart whoſe fire's divine and chaſt 
Is like the Bush that did not waſt. 
Moſes beheld the fame wirh fear, 
That waſted-not, for God was there. 


A Wihſh.. 


T. 


WW Harerer Bleſſing you my Life deny 
Grant me kind Heayen this one thing when 1 dye, 
| charge thee guardian Spirit hear, 
And as thou loy'it me, further this my Prayer, 


IT 


When I'm to leave this grofſer Sphere, and try 
Death, that amazing Curioſity, 

When juſt about to breathe my laſt, 
Then when no A/ortal joy can ſtrike my caſt, 


Il. Leg 


#9? 
F-IIL. 


Let me ſoft melting trains of Mufic hear 

W hoſe Dying ſounds may ſpeak Death to my ear, 
Gently the Bands of lite anry, 

Till in ſweet raptures I diflolye and Ga 


R : 


I'V, 


How ſoft and eaſy my new Birth will be 
Help'd on by Muhic s gentle Midwifery ! 

And I who 'midſt theſe charms expire 
Shall bring a Soul well tzned ro Heaven's Quire, 


To Dr. Nore. 


Oat, 


I, 


O Muſe, go haſten to the Cell of Fame 
(Thou know it her reverend aweful ſeat, 
It ſtands hard'/by your bleſt retreat) 
Go with a brisk alarm affault ber car, 
Bid her her loudeſt Trump prepare 
To ſound a more than Human name, 
A name more excellent and great 
Than ſhe could ever publiſh yer, 
Tell her ſhe need nor ſtay till Fate ſhall give 
A Licenſe to his Works, and bid them live, 
His Worth now sbines through Envys baſe Alloy, 
.T will fill her wideſt Trump, and all ber Breath-cmploy. 


NH. Learning 


go '] 
IL 


Learning which long like an inchanted Land 
| Did Human force and Art defy | 
And ſtood the Vertwoſos beſt Artillery, 
Which nothing mortal could ſubdue, 
Has yielded to this Hero's Fata/ hand, 
By him is conquerd, held, and peopled too, 
Like Seas that border on the ſhore 
The Muſes Suburbs ſome poſſeſſion knew, 
Bur like the deep Abyſs their iwner ſtore 
Lay unpoſſeſs'd, rill ſeiz'd and own'd by you. 
Truth's outer Courts were trod before, 
Sacred was her receſs, that Fate reſery'd for More. 


Hl. 


Others in Learning's Chorws bear their part 
And the great Work diſtinaly ſhare, 

Thou our great Catholic Profeſſour art, 

All Science is annex'd to thy uncrring Chair. 
Some lefler Synods of the Wile 

The Muſes kept in Univerſitys, 
But never yet till in cy Soul 

Had they a Councel Oecumenica!. 
An Abſtra@ they'd a mind to ſee 

Of all their ſcatter'd gifts, and ſumm'd them yp in thee. 
Thou haſt the Arts whole Zodiac run 
And fathom all that here is known. 
Strange reſtleſs Curioſity ; 
Adam himſelf came ſhore of thee, 


He taſted of the Frait, thou. bear'ſt away the Tree, 
I'V. 
Whileſt to be great the moſt aſpire 


Or with [ow Souls to raiſe their fortuncs higher, 


Know- 


02S 
Knowledg the chiefeſt Treaſure of the Bleſt 
Knowledg the Wiſe man's beff Requeſt 
\& made thy choice, for rhis thou haſt declin'd 
life of noiſe, impertinence and State 
And what ere elſe the Muſes bate 
And mad'it it thy one buſineſs to inrich thy mind, 
How calm thy life how eaſy, how ſecure 
+» Thou Intelletual Fpicure. 
Thou as another Solomon haſt try'd | 
All Natare through, and nothing to thy Soul deny'd. 
Who can two ſuch examples ſhew ? 
He all things try'd t enjoy, and you all things to know, 
V, 
By Babel's Curſe, and our Contracted ſpan 
Heaveo thought to check the {ſwift career of man. 
And fo it provd till now, our age 
Is much too ſhort to run ſo long a Stage. 
And to learn words is ſuch a vaſt de/ay 
| That we're benighted e're we come half way. 
Thou with unuſual baſt driv'it on 
And doſt even Time it {elf our-run. 
No hindrance can retard thy Courſe 
Thou rid'ſt the Muſes winged horſe, 
Thy Stage of Learning ends e're that of Life be done. 
There's now no work left for thy accompliſh'd mind 
But to Suryey thy Conqueſts, and inform mankind, @ 


The 


_ %. 


"IS 


The Paſſon of the Virgem Mother 


Beholding the Crucifixion of her divine Son, 


3H M4 WH 


L 
N Igh to the Fatal and yet Sovergign wood 
A Which crouds of wondring Angels did ſurround 
Devoutly fad the Holy Mother ſtood, 
And view'd ber Son, & ſympathized with every wound. 


II, 
Angelic piety in her mournful face 
Like rays of light through a warry cloud, did ſhine, 
Two mighty Paſſions in her breaſt rook place 
And like her Son ſh' appear'd, halt human, half divine. 


IIL 


She ſaw a blacker and more tragic Scene 

Than e're the Sun before or then would fee, 

In vain did nature draw her dusky Skreen, 

She ſaw, and wept, and felt the dreadful Agony, 


IV. 
ief inthe abſtrat ſure can riſe no higher 
Than that which this deep Tragedy. did move, 


She ſaw in tortures and in ſhame expire 
Her Son, her God, her worſhip and her Love. 


V, 
That ſacred head which all divine and bright 
Struck with deep awe the Votarys of the Eaſt, 
To which a Star paid 7ributary light, 
Which the (then joyſul) mother ki(s'd, adored and bleſt, 
V I, That 
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V1 
That head which Angels with pere light bad crown'd 

W here Wiſdom's Seat end Oracle was plac'd, 


Whoſe air divine threw his Traitours ro the ground, 
She ſaw with pointed circles of rude rhorns embrac'd. 


VII. 
Thoſe hands whoſe ſoveraign touch were wont to heal 
All wounds and hurts that others did endure 
Did now the peircings of rough iron feel, 
Nor could the wounded heart of his fad morhber cnre. 


VIIL 
No, No it bled to fee his body torn 
With nails, and deck'd with gems of pargen gore, 
On four great wounds to fee hin rudely born, 
Whom oft her arms a happy burthen found before. 


l I X. 
It bled to hear that voice of grief and dread 
W hich the Earths pillers and foundations ſhook, 
Which rent the Rocks, and 'woke rhe ſleeping dead, 
My God, my God © why, why baſt thou me forfook ? 


X. 
And can the tide of Sorrow riſe more high ? 
Her melting face ſtood thick with tears to view 
Like thoſe of heaven his ferting glorys dye, 
As flowers left by rhe Sun are charged with evening dew. 


XI. 


But ſee grief ſpreads her empire ſtill more wide, 
Another Spring of tears begins ro flow, 

A barbarous hand wounds his now {enſelefs fide, 

And death that ends the Son's, renews the Mother s woe. 


- X11. She 
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X IL 
She ſees now by the rude inbuman ſtroke 
The Myſtic river flow, and in her breaſt 


Wonders by what ſtrange figure th' Angel ſpoke 
When amongſt all the Daughters be pronounc'd ber Bleff. 


XIITL. 


Thus far did Nature, pity, grief and love 

And all the Paffions their ſtrong efforts try, 

But ſtill tho dark below, 'twas clear above; 

She had (as once ber Son) her ffrengthning Angel by. 


XIV. 


Gabriel the chiefeſt of th' Almighry's train 
That firſt with happy tidings bleſt her car, 
Th' Archangel Gabriel was ſent again, 


To ſtem the tide of grief, and qualify ber fear. 


X V. 
A large Perſpettive wrought by bands divine 
He fer before her firſt exlightned eye, 
"Twas hewn our of the heaven Chriſtalline, 
One of whole ends did leſſen, th' other magnify. 


XVI. 
With that his ſufferings he expoſed to fight 
With this his Glorys he did repreſent, 
The weight of this made th' other ſeem bur light, 
She ſaw the mighty odds, adored, and was content. 


Cs 
FX 


A 
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Damon and Pythias. 


. Or, | 
Friendſhip in perfedtion. 


Pyth. "F" Is true. (my Damon) we as yet have been 
Patterns of conſtant love I know, 
We have ſtuck ſoclole, no third could come between; 
But will ir (Damon) will it till be fo? 


IT, 


Da. —_—__—_ love true, I dare engage that mine 
hall like my Soul immortal prove. 

In friendſhip's Orb how brightly ſhall we ſhine 
W here all ſhall enyy, none divide our love! 


III, 


Pjth. Death will ; when once (as 'tis by fate deſign'd) 
T' Elyſkum you ſhall be remov'd, 
Such ſweet Companions there no doubt you'l find 
That you'l forget that Pythi« e're you lov'd. 


IV. 


Da. No, baniſh all ſuch fears, I then will be 
Your Friend and guardian Angel too, 
And tho with more refined Society 
Il leave Elyſium to converle with yog. 


V 


Pjth. Bat grant that afrer fate you ſtill are kind, 
You cannot long continue fo, 

When1 like you become all thought and mind 

By what mark then ſhall we cach other know ? 

Da. With 
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VL 


Da. With care on your laſt hour I will attend, 
And left like Souls ſhould me deceive 
I cloſely will embrace my new-born friend, 
And neyer after my dear Pythias leaye, * 


The Indifferency. 


I : | 
l { 
V Hether 'tis from ſtupidity or no 
I know not, but 1 ne'r could find 
Why I one Thought or Paſhon ſhould beſtow 
On Fame, that gaudy Ide! of mankind. 
Call me nor Stoic, no I can purſue 
Things excellent with as much zea/as you, 
But here I own my ſelf to be 
A very luke-warm Votary. 


IL 


Should thouſand excellencys in me meet 
And one bright Conſtellation frame 
"Tis ſtill as men's phantaſtic humours hir 
Whether I'm written in the beok of Fame. 
So rho the Sun be ne're {o fair and bright 
And ſhine with free, uninterrupted light, 
"Tis as the Clouds diſpoſed are, 
E're he can paint his image there, 


ILL 


The world is ſeldom to true merit juſt 
Through Envy or through Ignorance. 

True worth like Valowr oft lies bid in duſt, 

While ſome falſe Hero's graced with a Romance, 
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The true God's Altar oft neglected lies 
When [do/s have Perfumes and Sacrifice. 


And tho che tree one forme ailere 
Yer thoſe that do blefphone are more. 


IV. 


Yet grant that merit were of fame ſccare, 
"What's Roputation, what is Praiſe ? 
Who'd one day's toil, or fleeplets night endure 
Such a vain Rabel of iffeem to raiſe ? 2", 
Pleas'd with bis hidden worth the great and wiſe 
Can like his God this forreign good deſpiſe, 
. Whole happincls would ne're beleſs 
Tho none were made to praiſe of bleſe, 


V. 


Even I whe dare nat rank my ſelf with thoſe 
| Who pleas'd into themlelyes retire, 

Find yet in great Applaiſes leſs repoſe 

Anddo Fame leſs, lefs than my ſelf admire. 

Let ber loud trumpet ſound me far and near, 

Th' Antipoges will never of me hear, 
Or wereT knows throughout this ball 
ſve bur a Point, when I have Al. 


Y1 


Then as for glory which comes afcer Fare, 
All that can then of me be {aid 
I valuc leaſt of all, ir comes too (are, 
Tis like th' embalming of the ſenſleſs dead, 
Others with pleaſure, what me labour colt 
May read, and praiſe, but to me all is loſt, 
Juſt as the Sun no joy does find 
In that bis light which chears mankznd, 


_ 
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VIL 

Or ſhould I after Fate has cloſed my eyes 
Should 1 my. /iving glorys know, 

My wiſer, improved Soul will then deſpiſe 

All that poor Morrtals ſay or think below. 

Even they who of mens ignorance before 

Complain'd, becauſe few did their works adore, 
Will rhen the ſelf ſame Cenſure raiſe 
Not from their filence, but their praiſe, 


VIIL 


Or grant 'twou'd pleaſure bring to know that [ 

After my death ye ſtill in Fame, | 
Thoſe that admire me too muſt ſhortly dye, | 
And then where's my Memorial, where my name > 
My Fame tho longer-lived, yer once ſhall baye 
Like me its Death, its Funeral, its Grave. 

This only difference will remain, 


I ſhall, that never riſe again. 1 
I X. 
Death and DeſtruRion ſhall c're long defacs S 


The World, the work of hands divine, 
What Pillars then or Monuments of brafs 
Shall from the general ruin reſcue mine ? 
All then ſhall equal be ; I care not then 
3 Tobea while the talk and boaft of men. Y 
This only grant, that I may be ' 
Prais'd by thy Angels, Lord, and thee. 


[ 99 ] 
The Infirmity. / 


| 


N other things I ne'r admired to fee 
Men injured by extremity. 
Bur little thought in Happineſs 
There might be danger * exceſs. 
Art leaſt I thought there was no fear 
Of eyer meeting with roo mach on't bere, 


Il. 


But now theſe melting ſounds ſtrike on my ſenſe 
With ſuch a powerful excellence, 
I find that Happineſs may be 
Screw d up to ſuch extremity, 
That our too Feeble faculrys 
May not be ſaid t' enjoy, but ſuffer Bliſs, 


III, 


So frail's our mortal ſtate, we can ſuſtain 
A mighty bliſs no more than pain. 
We loſe our weak precariow breath 
Tortured or tickled unto death. 
As ſprights and Angels alike fright 
With too much Horrour, or with roo much light. 


I'V. 


Alas; I'm over-pleas'd ; what ſhall 1 do 
The painfſsl joy to undergo ? 
your too melodious ſong, 
Your doſe of bliſs is much roo 7 An 
Like thoſe that roo rich Cordials have, 
It don't ſo much revive, as make me r4ve. 
G 2 
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V. 


W hat Crzelty 'twou'd be fill ro confine 
A mortal ear to Airs divine ? 
The Curſe of Cain you have on me 
Inverted by your Harmony, 
For fince with that you charm'd my ear 
My Bliſs is much too great for me to bear. 


VI, 


5 Relieye this Paroxy/m of delight, ( 
And let it be leſs exquiſite. 
Let down my Soul ; 'tis too high ſer, 
I am not ripe for Heaven yet. 
Give me a Region more beneath, 
T his Element's too fine for me to breath. 


The Arreſt. 


L 


W Hither ſo faſt fond Paſſion doſt thou rove, 
Licentious and anconfined ? 

Sure this is nor rhe proper Sphere of Love, 

I Obey ; and be nor def, as thou art blind. 

% All is fo falſe and treacheroas bere 

T hat I mult lope with Caution, and enjoy with fear. 


IL 


Contra@ thy Sails, leſt a roo gafy blaſt 
bo Make thee from ſhore launch out too far, 
| Weigh well this Ocean, ec're chou make ſuch haſt, 
It has a nature very ſingular, 
Men of the treacherous fore complain 
Ip other Seas, but bere moſt danger's in the Main. 
: II Shonld'ft 
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| I IT. 
Should'ſt thou my Soul indulge thy forward love, 


And not controul its headlong courſe, 
The Obje& in th' enjoyment vain will prove, 
And thou on Nothing fall with all thy force. 

So th' eager Hawk makes ſure of's prize, 
Strikes with full might, but oyer;boots himſelf and dyes. 


I'V. 


Or ſhould | thou with long ſearch on ſomething light 
That might content and #ay thy mind, 
All good's hefewing'd, and ſtands prepared for flight, . 
'Twill leave thee reaching out in vain, behind, 
Then when unconſtant fate thou'ſt proved, 
Thou'lt figh, and fay with tears, I wisb I nee bad /oved. 


V, 


Well then ye ſofter Powers that love Command 
And wound our breaſts with pleaſing ſmart, 
Gage well your Launce, and bear a ſteddy hand, 
Leſt it run in too deep into my heart. 
Or if you re xd in your deſign 
Deeply to wound my heart, wound it with leve divine. 
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To the Memory of my dear Neece 
M. C. 


I, 
| B Y tears to eaſe my grief I've try'd, 

And Philoſophic med'cins have applied, 
From Books and Company I ve ſought relief, 

I've uſed all fpells and charms of Art 

To Lay this Troub/er of my feart, 
I bave, yet Im ſtill baunted by my grief. 

Theſe give ſome eaſe, but yet] fad 
[Tis Poetry at laſt muſt cure my mind. 


IL 


Come then, t aſſwage my pain I1 try 
By the ſweet magic of thy Harmony. 
Begin my Muſe, but 'twill be hard I know 
For thee my Genius to ſcrew 
| To heights that to my Theme are due, 
"> The weight of grief has ſet my Soul ſo low. 
| To grace her death my ſtrains ſhould be 
As far above Mortality as he. 


II. | 


Is ſhe then dead, and can it be 
That I can live to write her Elegy? 
I hoped, fince 'twas not to my ul deny'd 
To ſympathize in all the pain 
Which ſhe tho /ong, did well ſuſtain, 
T' have carry d on the ſympathy, and dy'd. 
X But Death was {o 9g'rpleas'd 1 fee ; 
Ar this rich spoil, that ſhe negleRed me, , . © © 
1Y. Yet 
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I'V. 


Yet has fh' of all things made me bare 
Bat Life, nor was it kindneſs here to pare. 
So when th' Almighty would © inform mankind 
His Eaftern Hero's patience try 
With the Extreams of miſery, 
He gave thus Charge to the malicious Fiend ; 
Of all Life's Bleſſings him deprive, 
Vex him with «lt thy Plagues, but let him live, 


V, 


Yer 1 will live (ſweet Soul) to ſave 
Thy name, lince thee | cannot, from the grave, 
I will not of this barthen Life complain 

Tho tears than verſes faſter flow, 

Tho 1 am plung d in grief and woe, 
And like th' inſpired Sibylls write in pain. 

To dye for Friends is thought to be 
Heroic, but I'll Life endure for thee. 


VL 


'Tis juſt, ſince 1 in thee did live 
That thou ſhould'ft Life and Fame from me receive. 
But how ſhall I this Debt of Juſtice pay ? 

The Colours of my Poerry 

Are all roo dead to Copy thee, 
'Twill be Ab«ſe the beſt that I can ſay. 

Nature that wrought thy curious frame 
Will find ir hard to draw gin the ſame: 


VII. 


In Council the Almighty fate 
When he did man his Mafer-piece create, 
TIL G 4 
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' His Agent Nature did the ſame for thee, 
In _— thee ſhe wrought for Fame, 
And wi rogre(s drey thy frame, 
As be that me for Eterai eds 
In her beft Mould ſhe did thee caff, 
But thou waſt oyer-wroxght, and made too fine to left, 


VTIT. 


Thy Soul the Sint of this fair Shrine 
Was pure without Aloy, and all divine. 
Attive and nimble as Atbereal light, 
Kind as the Angels are aboye 
Who live on Harmony and Love, 
The Rays thou ſhott | were werm, as well as bright, 
So mild fo pleating was thy fire, 
That none could envy, and af maſt admire. 


I X. 
Sickneſs ro whoſe ſtrong fege reſign 


The beſt of natures, did but fer forth rhine. 
Wiſely thou did'ſt thy paffions all Controul, 
And like a Martyr in the fire 
Devour and patient did'ſt expire, 
Pains could expel, but not wntune thy Soul. 
| Thou bore'ſt them all ſo Afoderately | 
As if thou mean'ſt to teach how I ſhould moars for thee; 


X. 


No wonder ſuch a noble mind 
Her way again to Heaven (o feos could find. 
Angels, as 'tis but ſeldom they. appear 
So neither do they make long ſtay, 
They do but viſit, and away, 
Tis pain for them t' endure our too groſs Sphere, 
Wecould not hope for a Reprieve, 
She muſt dye ſoon, that made ſuch baft to live, 
Ad XI, 
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Heaven did thy lovely preſence want * 
And therefore did ſo early thee tranſplant. ! = 
Nbr 'cauſe he dar'd not raft thee longer here, Y 
No, ſuch ſweet Innocence as thine 
To take a Stain was too divine, 
But ſure he Covered ro have thee there. . 
For meaner Souls he could delay, ol 
Impatient for thine, he would not ftay. 


XII, 


The Angels too did covet thee 
T adyance their Love, their Bliſs, their Harmony, 
They'd lately made an Anthem to their King, 
An Anthem which contain'd a part - 
All ſweer, and full of Heavenly Art, 
Which none but thy Harmonieow Soul could fing. 
"Twas all Heaven's Vote thou ſhould'ſt be gone 
To fil th' Almighty's Quire, and to adorn his Throne. 


X11IL 


Others when gone t' eternal reſt 
Are ſaid t' augment the »umber of the Bleſt. 
Thou doſt their very Happineſ; improve, 
Our of the Croad they ſingle thee, 
Fond of thy {ſweet ſociety, 
Thou waſt ««r Darling, and a ujers 
Why ſhould we of thy loſs Complain 
Which js not only thine, but Heaven's gain ? 


XIV. 


There doſt thou fir in Bliſs and light, 
Whileſt I thy.praiſe in mournful numbers write. 


MT ker ot how Gra POTTY 
t rink at ares y ring, | 
| And find'ſt no teifere in thy 5/5 ae 
| ht to admire below, bur this 
How I can morn, when thou doſt Anthems ſing. 
Thy pardon my ſweert Saint | implore, 
My Soul ne'r di/conform'd from thine before. 


X V. 


Nor will I now ; My tears ſhall low 
No more, I will be bleſt *cauſe thou art ſo. 
Ill borrow Comfort from thy happy ſtate, 

In Bliſs I'll ſympathize with thee 

As once I did in miſery, 
And by Refleftion will be Fortunate. 

VII praiſe now, what's done abore, 
And by thy vn ſtate my own improve. 


The Refwgnation. 


I, 


0 £ Ong have 1 view'd, long have 1 thonght, 
* And held with rrembling hand this bitter Draught, + 
'T was now juſt to my lips applied, 
Nature fhrank in, and all my Courage dd. 
But now Reſolv'd, and firm 11! bh 
Since Lord, 'tis mingled, and reacifd out by thee. 


II, 


I'll truſt my great Phyſitian's $Eill, 
Iknow what be preſcribes can ne't be ill, 
To each diſeaſe he knows whar's fit, 
I own him wiſe and good, and do ſubmit, 


I'll now no longer grieve or pine, 
Since *tis jby pleaſure Lord, ir ſhall be wine. 


IIL 


Thy Med'cine put's me to great ſmart, 

Thou'ſt wounded me in moſt render part, 
Burt 'tis with a deſign to cure, 

I maſt and will thy Soverign touch endure, 
AN chat I prized below is gone, 

Bat yet I ſtill will pray, thy will be done. 


IV, 


Since 'tis thy ſentence 1 ſhould part 
With the moſt pretious treaſure of my heart, 

I freely that and more reſign, 
My heart it ſelf, as its Delight, is thine, 

My little AU I give to thee, 
Thougay'it a greater gifr, thy Son, to me, 


V 


He left true Bliſs and Joys above, 
Himſelf he emptied of all good, but love. 
For me he freely did forſake 
More good, than he from me can ever take. 
A mortal life for a divine 
He took, anddid at laſt even that reſign. 


VI, 
Take all great God, I will not grieve, 
But till will wiſh, that I had ſtill to giye. 
I hear thy voice, thou bid | me quir 
My Paradiſe, 1 bleſs and do ſubmir. 
I will not murmur at thy word. 


Nor beg thy Angel to ſheath up his ſword, 


To my guardian Angel. 


I. 


Own (my gentle gnide) that much I owe 
For chy tarelary care and love, 
Through life's wild maze thou'ſt led me hitherto, 
Norever wilt (1 hope) thy rent remove, 
Bur yett have been completely true, 
Thou ſhould ſt have guarded her life too, 
- Thou know'ſt my Soul did moſt inhabit there, 
] cyuld have fared thee, to have guarded ber, 


A | II, 
> - Burſince by thy negle&, or heavens decree, 
Y She's gone to increaſe the pleaſures of the Bleſt, 
> Since in this Sphere my Sun I ne're ſhall ſee, 

© Grant me aw Spirit) grant me this requeſt, 

| When I ſhall caſe thy Charge and dye, 
(For fare | think thou wile be by) 

. Lead me through all the numerous hoſt above, 

And bring wy new-flewn Soul to ber | love. 


IIL 

Wirth what high paſſion ſhall we then embrace! 
What pleaſure will ſhe take t impart to me 
The Kires and Methods of that ſacred place, 
And what a Heaven *twill be to learn from thee! 

That pleaſare 1 ſhall chen I fear 

As ill as now my forroxw bear ; 
And could then any Chance my life deſtroy, 
I ſhould 1 fear rhen dye ag <in with Foy. 
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V Ell Fortuae, now (if ere you've ſhewn 

| - What you had in your power to dos 
My wandring love at length bad fix'd on one, | 
One who might pleaſe even wncenftant you. 

Me of this one you have deprived 
On whom I fay'd my Soul, is whom 1 lived, 
/ You ve ſhewn your power, and I reſign, 
But now I'1]l ſhew thee Fortune, what's in mine. 


Il. 


I will not, no I will nor grieve, 
My tears withis their banks ſhall ftand, 
Do what thou wilt, I am reſoly'd ro Live, 
Since thee I can't, I will my ſeff command. 
I will wy paſſions fo conrroul 
That neither they, nor thou ſhalt hurt my Sexl, 
I'll ran ſo counter to thy will, 
Thy goed 11] reliſh, bur nor feel rhy I. 


IIL 


I felt the ſhaft that left was ſent, , 2» 

But-now thy Quiver 1 defy. 2 
I fear no Pain from thee or Diſcontent, E 
Clad in the 4rmonr of Philoſophy. 

Thy laft ſeiz'd on me out of guard, 
Unarm 4 wo0 far within thy reach 1 4ar'd, .*S 

But now the feſd I'l dearly fell, __— 
I'm now (at leaſt by thee) Impeſſble, * 
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IV, 


My Soul now ſoars high and ſublime 

Beyond the Spring of thy beft bow, 
Like thoſe who ſo lng on high mountains climb 
Till they ſee rain, and thunder hear below. 

In rain thou'lt ſpend thy darts on me, 
_ Boy Fort's too ſtrong for thy Artillery, 

Thy cloſeſt aim won't touch my mind, 


Here's all hy gain, ſtill co be thought more blind. 


/ 


Super ftition. 
L 


| ”] Care not tho it be 


By the preciſer ſort rhoughr Popery, 
We Poets, can a Licence ſhew 


For every thing-we do, 
Hear then my little Saint, I'll pray to thes, 


IL 
If now thy bappy mind 
Amidſt its various joys ca = ſure find 
T attend to any thing ſo low 


As what I {ay or do, 
Regard, and be what thou waſt ever, kind. 


III, 


Let not the Bleſt above 
Engroſs thee quite, but ſometimes hither rove, 
Fain would [ thy ſweet image ſee 
And fit, and talk with 
Nor is it Curioſity but Love, 
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| IV. 
-- Ab whatdelight 'twou'd be 
Would'ft thou ſometimes by ſtealth converſe with me} 
How ſhould I thy ſweer commerce prize : 
_ And other joys deſpiſe?! ny 
Come then, I ne'r was yet denyjed by thee. bh 
V, , <V 
I would not long detain - ; P 
Thy Soul from Blifs,” nor keep thee bere in pain, - 
Nor ſhould thy fellow-Saints ere-know | 
Of thy eſcape below, 
Before thou'rt mils'd, rhou ſhould'ſt return again, + 
| VI. 6 
Sure heaven muſt needs thy loye 


As well as other —_ improve. 
Come then and recreate my fight 


With rays of thy pure light, 
"Twill chear my eyes more than the lamps above. 


VII. 


Bur if Fate's ſo ſeyere 
As to confine thee to thy bliſsfull Sphere, 
(And by thy abſence I ſhall know 
.VvV r thy ſtate be ſo) 
Liye happy, but be mindful of me there. 
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The complaint of Adam turnd out 
| of Paradiſe. 


I 


Nd muſt Igo, and muſt I beno more 

| "The Tenant of this happy ground ? 
Can no reſerves of pity me ceſtore, 

Can no attenement for my Ray compound ? 

All the rich Odours that bere grow I'd give 
To Heaven in incenſe, might | here but live. 
Orif ir be a grace too high 

To live in&den, ler me there but dye, 


Falr place, thy ſweets 1 juſt began to know, 
And muſt I leave thee now again ? 

Ah why does Heaven ſuch bort»lived Bliſs beſtow Þ | 

A taft of pleaſure, but full draught of pain. 

I ask not to be chief in this bleſt Nare, 

Let Heaven ſome other for that place create. 
$o 'tis in Edes, let me but have 

An under-gerdener's place, "tis all 1 crave. 


III. 


Bat 'rwill not do 1 ſee, 1 muſt away, | 
My feet profane this ſacred ground; | 

Stay then bright Miniſter, one minure ſtay, 

at me in ___ one FRG _ 

me go gather but one fragrant 

Which as « Relique I may kyop and hew, 
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BED 
Fear not the Tree of Liſe; it were 
A Curſe ro be infwortal, and not beje. 
IV. 
"Tis done; Now farewell-thou moſt happy place, 
Farewell ye ſtreams that ſoftly creep,, 
Inc'r again in you ſhall view my face, q 
Farewell ye Bowers, in you Ine'r ſhall ſleep, | 
Farewell ye trees, ye flow'ry beds farewell, - 5 
Ton ne'r,will bleſs my taft, nor you my ſmell. | 


Farewell thou Guardian divine, 
To thee my happy Rival I refign, 


V, 


O whither now, whither ſhall I repair 
Exil'd from this Angelic coaſt ? 
There's nothing left that's pleaſant, good or falr, 
The wvrid can't recompence for Eden loſt, 
"Tis true I've here « univer(al (way, 
The Creatures me as their chief Lord obey, 
But yet the world tho af my Seat, 
Can't make me baypy, the it make me greet, 


VI 


Had 1 loſt and but ſeeming Bliſs, 
Rogſon my (orrows might relieve. 
But when the loſs great and {ubſtantial is, 
To.think is but to lee good cauſe to grieve. - "= 
'Tis I'm mortal, 'tis well I ſhortly muſt *.:, = 
Loſe all the choughts of Eden in the dult. 
Senſeleſs and choughtlels now 1'd be, 
I'd loſe eyen my ſelf, ſince I've loſt thee, 


[ I74 ] 


To Sheep. 


L 
Reak off thy ſlumber gentle god 
And hither bring thy charming rod 
The rod that weeping eyes does cloſe 
And gives to melancholy hearts repoſe, 
With that my temples ſtroke, and ler me be 
Held by thy ſoft _—_— 
But do not all my ſenſes bind, 
Nor fetter up too cloſe my mind, 
Let mimic Fancy wake, and freely rove, 
And bring th' Ides of the Saint ] loye. 


IL 


Her lovely image bas been brought 
So often to my waking thought 
That 'tis at length worn out and dead, 
And with its fair Original is fled. 
Or elſe my working overthoughtful mind 
With much intention is made blind, 
Like thoſe who look on Obje&s bright 
So long till they quite loſe their fighe. | 
Ah Cruel Fates, ist not enough for you 
To take my Saint, but I muſt loſe her Image too ? 


III. 


Thee gentle Charmer 1 implore 

This my loft Treaſure to reſtore, 

Thy magic vertues all apply, < 
Set up again my Bankrupt memory, 
Search oy Cell and corner of my brain, 
p And bring my Fugitive agaln, 


(_I1y ] 
To thy dark cave thy ſelf betake 
And 'mnong thy Dreams eaquiry make, 
Summon thy be# Ideas to appear 
And bring that Form which moſt reſembles ber. 


IV. 

Bur if in all thy ſtore there be 

None (as I fear) fo fair as ſhe, 

Then let thy Painter Fancy limn 
Her Form anew, and ſend it by a Dream. 
Thou can'ſt him all her lively Features tell 

For ſure I think thou knew'ſt her well, 

Bar if deſcription wont ſuffice 

For him to draw a Piece ſo nice, 
Then let him to my Breaft and Heart repair, 
For ſure her Image is not worn out there. 


The Grant. 


I 


»”PT Was when the Tide of the returning day 
Began to cbaſe ill forms away, 
W hen pious dreams the ſenſe imploy, 
And all within is Innocence and Foy, 
My melancholy, thoughtful mind 
O'recome at length to ſleep relign'd; 
Not common ſleep, for | was bleſt 


With ſomething more divine, more ſweet than ref, 


It, 


She who her fine-wrought clay had lately left, 
Of whoſe ſweet form | was bereft, 
Was by nd Fancy to me brought, 
And made the Obje& of my happy thoug he. 
| 2 


[ 116] 
Clad ſhe was all in virgin white, 


And ſhone with Empyres/ light, 
A radiant glory crown'd her head, 


$he a... 'd with Light and Love, and thus ſhe ſaid, 


ITI. 


And why this grief and Pafſfion for the Bleft Þ 
Ler all your forrows with me reff. 
My tate is Blifs, but 1 ſhould live 

Yet much wore happy, would you ceaſe to grieve, 
Dry up your tears _ Friend) and be 
brek & my Felicity 
chis your het >—ancs you 1] approve, 
Nay (wv "A you'd moſt of all commend) your Love. 


I V. 


She ſpake, diſſoly'd I lay and overcome, 

And was with extaly ſtruck dumb, 

But ah the fierce tumultuous joy 
Its own weak being baſtned to deſtroy. 

To ſee that lovely Form appear 

My ſpirits in ſuch commotion were, 

Sleep could no more their force controul, 
They ſhook their ferrers off, & free'd my anwilling Soul. 


V. 


W hat Bliſs do we oft to Delaſton owe ! 
Who would not ſtill be cheated fo ? * 
Opinion's an lngredient 

Thar goes fo far to make up true content, 
That even a Dream of Happineſs 
With real joy the Soul does bleſs, 
Let me but always dream of this, 

And ] will eovy none their waking Blils, 


"Few? 
The Afftrr ation. 


I. 
| © mr papogro how long muſt [ 
Immured in this dark Priſfos lyed 

Where at the.Grates and Avenues of ſen/e 
My Soul muſt watch to have j " 
W here but faint gleams of thee falure my faght, 
Like i = in a Cloudy night. 

When ſhall 1 leave rhis magic Sphere, 

And be all mind, all eye, all cac! 


[1. | 

How Cold chis Clime 1. and yer my fcnfſe 

Pexccives even bere thy influcnce. 
Even here thy ftrong Magnetic charms | feel, 
And pant and tremble like the Amorow ſteel. 
To lower good and Beautys leſs Divine 
Sometimes my erroneow Needle does decline 

Burt yet (fo Ktrong the ſymps 

Ir a - clove rl r/M 


ILL 


T long to fee this Excellence 

Whictrat fach &faxce trikes my ſenile. 
My impatient Soul ftruggles to diſengage 
Her wings from the confinement of her cage. 
Wouldſt thou great Love this Priſoner once ſet free 
How would ſhe befen to be links to thee | 

$be'd for no Angels condud ſtay, 

But fly, and love on all the way. 


H 3 The 
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The Defence. 


I. 
T Hat I am colder in my Friendſhip grows 
My Faith and Conſtancy you blame, - 
+ But ſure th' inconſtancy is all your owns, 
I am, but-yos are. not the ſame, 
The flame of love muſt needs expire 
If you ſubſtrat what ſhould maintain the fire- 


IL 


While to the Laws of Vertue you were true 
You had, and might retain my heart, 

Now giye me leave to turn Apoſtate roo; 
Since you do from your ſelf d . 
Thus the Reform'd-are counted tree 

From Schiſm, tho they defert the Roman Sce. 


| IIL 
The ſtrikeſt union to be found below | 
Is that which Soul and Body ty, 
They all the Myſterys of Friendſhip know 
And with each other ſympathize. 
And. yet the Soul will bid adieu of al 
T' her mach diffemper d mate, as I leaye you. 


— POM a » 2 > 
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The Retraftation. 


I. 

I V* often charg'd all ſublunary bliſs 

With vanity and emptineſs. | 
You woods and ſtreams have heard me oft complain 
How all things, how even your delights were vain. 
Methought I could with one ſhort ſimple view 
Glance o're all human joys, and ſee them through. 

But now great Preacher pardon ine, 
I cannot wholly to thy charge agree, 
For Muſic ſure and Friendsbip haye no yenity. 


II, 


No, each of theſe is a firm may joy 
Which tho erernal will not cloy. 
Here may the Venturow Soul love on, and find - 
Graſp what ſhe can, that more remains behind. 
Such Depths of joy theſe living frings contain 
As man t eternity can never drain. 
Theſe Sweers the truth of Heaven prove, 
Only there's greater Bliſs with Saints above 
Becauſe they ve better Muſic there, and firmer love. 
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1: The Profped. 


I 


W amt a ſtrange moment will chat be 

My. Soul, how full of Curioſity, 
6 winged, and ready for thy eternal flight 

To tit utmoſt edyes of chy correring Clay 

Hovering and wiſhing longer it 
Tho fhalr advance, and have: Feernit in febe! 
When juſt about ro try that unknown Sea, 

W hat a ſtrange montent will that be! 


IL 

But yet how-much more ſtrange that ſtate 
When looſen'd frotn th' ethbfraceof this cloſe mate 
'Thou ſhalt at over be plunged in liberty, 
And move as ſwift and aQive as a Ray 

Short from the lucid: ring of 4 
Thos who juſt now waſt clogg'd with dull mortality, 
How wilt thou bear the mighty change, how know 

Whether thou rt then the ſame or no! 


-S - IIL 
Then to ftrange Manſions of the air 
And ſtranger Company muſt thou repair : 
What a new Scene of things will then appear ! 
This world thou by degrees waſt taught to know 
Which leſen'd thy ſurpriſe below, 
But Knowledge all at once will overflow thee there, 
That world as the firſt man did chi, thoulr lee, 
Ripe-grown, in full maturity. 


IV. There 


| Ws : / 
There with. bright 


There muſt thou live a while, 
Till the great Angel's T! 


And all the Nlurabering Deed-awithe, 


Then to thy old, forgocren ſtate muſt thou retire, 


This union then will ſeem as ſtran 


Or more 


Thaa thy new- Liberty before. 


— 


Now for the greateſt Change prepare, 


To ſee the only Great, theronly Fair. 


Veil now thy feeble eyes, gaze and be bleſt; 
Here all chy turns and 'Reyolucions ceate, 
Here's all ſerenity and peace, 


Thou'rt to the Center come, the native feat of ref. /* 
There's now nv further change; nor need there be, 


When One ſhall be Variety. 


.. The Return. 


Ear Contetoplation my divineſt ſoy, 
When 1 thy ſacred Mount aſcend 


What Heavenly ſweets my Soul employ! 


Why can't I there my days for n_p_ | 
brs with Paio - 


When I baveconquer'd thy ſteep H 


What pity 'tis that I muſt down again, 


ts. and" Gen 

And be - what onely thoſe A mes (dwell, 
and admirs, 
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And yet 1 muſt; my Paſſions would rebel 
Should [ roo /ong continue here, 

* No, here 1 muſt not think to dwell, 

But mind the Durys of my proper Sphere. 

So Angels, tho'they Heaven's glorys know, 

Forget not*to attend their Charge below. 


The 137 Pſalm Paraphraſed to the 


7 Verſe. 


I. 


B Eneath a reverend gloomy ſhade 
Where Tigr#s and Euphrates cut their way, 
Wirh folded arms and heads ſupinely laid 
_ We fate, 'and wept out all the tedious day, 
Within its Banks grief could not be 
Contain'd, when, Sion, we remember'd thee. 


II 
Our Harps with which we oft had ſung 
In ſolemn ſtrains the great Jehoyah's praiſe, 
Our warbling Harps upon the Trees we hung, 
Too deep our grief to hear their pleaſing Layes. 
Our Harps were ſad, as-well as we 
And tho by Angels toucht would yield o9 Harmony. 


III. 


But they who forc'd us from our feat 
The Happy Land, and ſweet abode of Reſt, 
Had one way left to be more crael yet 
' Andask'd a Song from hearts with grief oppreſt. 


= * 
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23 
Let's bear, ſay they, upon the Lyre 
One of the Anthems of your Hebrew Quire. 


IV. 
” 


How can we frame vur yoice to ing 
The Hymns of Joy, Feltivity and Praiſe 
To thoſe who're aliens to our Heavenly king, 
And want ataft for ſuch exalted Layes. 

'" Our Harps will here refuſe to ſound, , 
An Holy Song is due to Holy ground. | 


V. 


No, deareſt Sion, if wecan 
So far forget thy melancholy ſtate 
As now thou mourn'ſt, ro.ſing one chearful ſtrain, 
This ill be added to our Ebb of Fate. 
Let neither Harp nor Voice e're try, 
One Halelujah more, but eyer filent lye. 


The 139 Pſalm Paraphraſed to the 
4 K'oje. 


I 


N vain, great God; 'in vain F try 
T' eſcape thy quick all-ſearching eye. 
Thou with one andivided view 
Doſt look the whole Creation through. 
The unſhap'd Embrys's of my mind 
Notyet to Form or likeneſs wroughr, 
The tender radiments of thought 
Thou ſee'ft, before ſhe can ber own Conception find. 


II. My 


a * 


[224 ] 
11. 

My Private walks to thee are known, 
In Solitude I'm not alone ; 
Thou round my bed a guard doſt keep, 
Thy arc open, while mine {leep. _ 
My foreſt whiſpers reach thy ear. 
Tis vain to fancy ſecrecy; 


Which way ſo e're I turn thou'rt there, 
I am all round beſet with thy Immenſity. 


III, 


I can't wade through this Depth, 1 find, 
Ir drowns and ſwallows up my mine. 
Tis like thy immenſe Deity, 
I-cannor farhorn that, or thee. 
Where then fhall I a refuge tind 
From thy bright TIER eye? 
Whither, O whither thall-1f 
What (wk is not poſleſt by thy all-lling n mind % 


I'V. 


If to the heavenly Orbs I fly, 

There is thy Searof Y. 

If down to Hell's Abyſs I go 

ThereI am ſure ro meet thee too. 

Should I with the ſwift wings of Light 

Seek ſoine remote' and nnknown land, 

Thou ſoon wouldſt overtake my fight, 
And all my Motieas rule with thy /ong-reaching hand, 


V, 


Sbould 1 t ayoid thy piercing fight, 
Retire behind the skreen of night, 
Thou canſt with one celeſtial ray 

Diſpel rhe ſhades, and make jr ; nk 


, 
#/ 


Cr2g ] 
Nor need'ſt thou by ſuch Mediums ſee, 
The force of thy cleat, radiant fight 

not on our grofler light, 


On Light chou fict'it exthroned, ris ever Day with thee, 
| VI. 
The Springs which Life and Motion give 
Are thifie, by thee, I moye and liye. 
.My Frame bas nothing hid from thee, 
Thou know'ſt my whole Anatomy. 
T* an Hymp of Praiſe I] tune my Lyre; 
How amazing is this work of thine! 
With dread I into my ſelf retire, 
For tho the Metal's baſe, the Stamp is all divine. 


To Dr. Plot on his Natural Fhſtory | 


of Stafford-ſhire. 


I 


vV Hat ſtrange Perverſity is this of Man ! 
When 'twas a Crime to taſt th' inlighrnjing Tree 
He could not then his hand refrain 
None then ſo inquiſitive, ſo Curious as He. 
But now be has Liberty to try and know 
God's whole Plantation below, 
Now the Angelic froir may be 
Taſted by all whoſe arms can reach the Tree, 
H'is now by Licence careleſs made, 
The Tree negle&s to climb, and ſleeps beneath the shade. 


I 1. 
Such drowſy ſedentary Souls have they 
Who could to Patriarchal years live on 
Fix'd eo Hereditary Clay 
And know ao Climate but their own. 


Contracted 


: 


— * 
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Contracted to their narrow Sphere 
Reſt before Knowledg they prefer, 
And of this globe wherein they dwell 
No more than of the Heavenly Orbs can tell. 
As if by Nature plac'd below 
Not on this Earth to dwell, but to take root and grow. 


I1I. , 
Dull Soals, why did great Nature take ſuch care 
To write in ſuch a Splendid chataRter. 
| If Man the only thing below 
That can pretend her hand to know 

| Her fair-writ Volumn does deſpiſe, 

And tho defign'd for Wiſdom won't be wiſe ? 
Th' Almighty gets no Praiſe from this dull kind, 
The Sun was never worſhip d by the Blind, 
S$a#th Ignorance can ne'r Devotion taiſe, 


They will want Wiſdom, and their Maker Praiſe. 


I'V. 


They only can this Tribute dxe!y yield 
W hole active Spirits range abroad 
Who traverie o're all Natures field 
And view the great Magnificence of God. 
They ſee the hidden wealth of Nature's ſtore 
Fall. down, and Learnedly adore, 
Burt They moſt juſtly yer this Tribute, pay 
Who don't Contemplate only, but diſplay 
Comment on Nature's Text, and to the ſenſe 
Expoſe her latent excellence, 
Who like the Sun not only travel o're 
The world, bur give it light that others may adore. 


V. 


In th' Head of theſe Heroic Few 
Our Learned Author firſt appears in view, 


Whoſe 


- 


| s. dts 
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Whoſe ſearching genius like the Lamp of day 
Does the Earth's Furniture diſplay, 
Nor ſuffers to lye bury'd and nnknown 
Nature's rich Talent or his ews. 
Drake and Columbus do in thee revive, 
And we from thy Reſearch as much receive. 


Thou art as great as they, for 'tis all one 
New Worlds to find, or nicely to deſcribe the known, 


VI, 


On Mighty Hero, our whole Iſle ſurvey, 

Advance thy Standard, conquer all the way. 
Let nothing but the Sea controul 
The progreſs of thy aQive Soul. 
A& like a pious Courteous ghoſt 
And to mankind retrieve what's loft. 

Wirth thy viRorious charitable hand 

Point out the hidden Treaſures of our Land. 

Envy or Ignorance do what they will, 

Thou haſt a Blefing from the Muſes Hil. 

Great be thy Spirit as thy Work 's divine, | 

Shew thou thy Maker's Praiſe, we Poets will ing thine. 


, 


*%. 


. 
. = 


ns). 
The Exchange. | 


L 
Hen had loſt his Liberty 
w And felt the Tyrant's heavy chain; 
He ſwore, could he bur once get free 
He'd never, no, he'd nevet love again, 


I, 


But ſtay dull ſhepherd, if you qzench your fire, 
Too dear you buy your Liberty : 
Let not ſuch vigorous hears expire, 

T1 teach thee tow to love, and yet be free, 


III. 


Take bright Uranis to thy Amorous breaſt, 


To her thy flaming heart relign ; 
Void got the room, but change the gueff, 
And let thy ſenſasl love commence Dvyine: 


I'V. 
The Swain obey'd, and when he once had known f 
This fore-taft of the joys above, 
He vow'd, tho he might be his own, 
Yet he would ever, yes, he'd eyer love. 


o T3 > 5 
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The Refmemont. 


I 


V Ell, 'twas a hard Decree of Fate 
My Soul, to Clip thy piuiens {o, 
Te make thee leave thy pure Ethereal ſtate 
And breathe the Vapours of this Sphere below, 
Where be that can pretend to have 
Moſt Freedom, 's till his body's laye, 


II. 
Was e're a Subſtance ſo divine 
Wirth ſuch an unlike Conſort joyn'd ? 
Did ever things ſo wide, ſe cloſe combine 
As maſly Clods and Sun-beams, Earth and mind ? 
When yet twe Smuls can ne'r agree 
, ln Friend«bip, but by parity. 


IT. 
Unequal match | what wilt thou do, 
How wilt thay this groks yebicle ſubdue, 
And thy firſt Bliſs, firſt Purity obtain ? . = 
; Thy Conſort how wilt thou refine, : 8 
taltocxrin all ove divine ? | 
I'V. 


Fix op the Soyergign Fair thy eye, 

And kindle in thy breaſt a flame, 
Wind up thy Paſhans zo a pitch fo high 
Till chey melt down, and rarify thy frame. 


| Like the great Prophet theo at; 
Thy Chee wil Tixe bis, be Fire. 
I 


E 
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To Melancholy 


I. 


M Tferiow Paſſion, deareft Pain, (theſe 
Tell me, what wondrous Charms are 
With which thou doſt torment and pleaſe, 
I grieve to be thy ſlave, yet would not Freedom gain. 
No Tyranny like thine we know, 
That half ſo cruel e're appeard, 
' And yet thou'rt Loved as well as Fear d, 
Perhaps the only Tyrant that is {o, 


IT, 


Long have I been thy Vorary, 
Thou ft led me out to woods and groves, 
Made ſt me deſpiſe all other Loves, 
And give up all my Paſſions, all my Sox! to thee. 
Thee for my firſt _—_ did I chuſe 
Firſt, even before my darling Muſe, 
And yet | know of thee no more 
Than thoſe who never did thy ſhrine adore. 


IIL 


Thou'rt Myſtery and Riddle all, 
Like thoſe thou inſpireſt, thou lov'ſt to be 
In darkneſs and obſcurity, 
Even learned Athens thee an unknown God might call, 

Strange contrarys in thee combine, 
Both Hell and Heaven in thee meer 

| Thon greateſt bitter, greeteſt ſweer, 

| NoPain is like thy Pain, no Pleaſare too like thine. 


IV. Tis 


17 E 
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I'V. 


'Tis the grave do&rine of the Schools 
That Conttarys can ' never be | 
Confiſtent in the bighf degree, (Rules, 
But thou muſt ſtand exempt from their dull narrow 
And yet 'tis ſaid the brighteſt mind 
' Is that which'is by thee refined. 
See here 4 greater Myſtery ; 
Thou makeſt us 4iſe,. yer ruin ft our Philoſophy. i 


The Diſcontent. 


I. _ 


| No that it is not made my Fate 
To ſtand upon the dangerous heights of ſtare, 
Nor that I cantiot be poſleſt 
: Of th' hidden treaſures of the Eaft, 
Nor that I cannot bathe in Pl Spring | 
And rifle all the ſweets which Natures gardens bring 
Dol repine, wy Deſtiny, | 
I can all theſe deſpiſe as well as you deny. 


IL 


X It ſhall nof diſcompoſe my mind 
Though not one ſtar above to me prove kind. 
\*\: Their influence may ſway the Sea, 
But make not the leaſt change in me. 
They neither can «ffi# my ſtate, nor bleſs, 
Their greateſt gifts are ſmal, and my deſires are leſs. 
My Veflel bears bur little ſail, 
What need I then a full and ſwelling gale. 


IL. 


I 2 
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III, 


And = I'm diſcontented too, 
Perhaps ye aſpiring Souls as much as yes, 

+». Weboth ual trouble live, 

| Bur for 1p > ea Cauſes grieve. 

You, that theſe gilded joys you can't «b44iv, 

And 1, becauſe I know they're empty all and yain. 

You ſtill purſ#e in hopes to find, 
I ſtand, and dare not flatter on my mind. 


I'V. 


This Tree of Knowledg is, I fee, 
Still fatal to poor man's folicity. 
That which yields others great repaſt, 
Can't pleaſe my now enlightn'd taſt. 
Before, tho I could nothing ſolid find, 
Yer ſtill with ſpecious Profpe#s I could pleaſes my mind. 


Now all at fartheſt I can fee 
Is one perpetual Round of Vanity. 


a *® 
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Beauty. 


I. 
B Eft Ons of the Paſſion moft divine 


excellence can Nature ſhew 
In all her; various ſtore below 
W boſe Charms may be compar'd to thine? 
Even Light it ſelf is therefore fair 
Only becauſe it makes rþy Sweezs appear, 


[], 


Thou ſtreaming Splendour of the face diviye 
What in the Regions above 
Do Saints like thee adore vr love, 
What excellence is there like thine ? 
] except not the Dirnity 
Thar great and Soyeraign good, for thou art He. 


III. 


He's Beauty's vaſt Abyſs and boundleſs Sea, 

The Primitive and greateſt Fair, 

All Nis PerfeRtions Beeary's are, 

Beauty is all the Deity, 

Some ſtreams from rhis vaſt Ocean flow, 
And that is all that pleaſes, all that's Fair below, 


IV, 


Divine Perfe&ion who alone arr all 
That various Scene of Excellence 
Which pleaſts cirher mind or ſenſe, 
Tho thee by differeat names we call ! 


I 3 Search 


- 


Fre]: 
Search Nature through, thon till wilt be 
The Sam of all that's goed in her Variety, 


X) V. 

Love that moſt ative Paſhon of the mind, 
W hoſe roving Flame does traverſe o're 
All Nature's good, and reach for more, 
Still ro thy magic Spheres confined, 


"Tis Beeuty all we can defire, 
Beauty's the native Manſion of Love's Fire. 


VI 


Thoſe Finer Spirits who from the Croud retire 
To ſtudy Nature's artful Scheme, * 
Or ſpeculate a Theorem, 
What is't but Beauty they admire ? 

| And they roo who enamourd are 

Of Fertues face, love her becauſe ſhe's Feir, 


VIL 


No empire, Soveraign Beauty, is like thine, 
Thou reign'ſt anrival'd and alone, 
And univerſal is thy throne, 
Stoics themſelves to thee reſign. 
From Paſſions be they ne're ſo free 
Something they needs muſt love, and that is Thes, 


* VIIL 


He whom we all adore, that mighty He, 
Owns thy ſupream dominion, 
And happy lives in thee alone, 
We're bleſt in bim, and He in- thee ; 
In thee he's infinitely bleſt, 


"Thou art the inmoſt Center of his Reft, 


I X, Pleas'd 


4 
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IX. 


Pleas'd with thy Form which in his effence ſhin'd 
Th' Almighty choſe to multiply 
This Flower of his Divinity 
And lefler Beautys ſoon defign'd. 
The unform'd Chaos he remov'd, 
Tin&ured the Mafle with thee, and then it lov'd. 


y - ; A . 
But do not thou My Soul, fixt here remain, 
All Streatns of Beauty here below 
Do from that immenſe Ocean flow, 
And thither they ſhould lead again. 
Trace then theſe Streams, till chou ſhall be 
At length o'rewhbelm'd in Beauty's boundleſs Sea- 


|| Mperial Paffion ! Sacted firt ! 

When we of meaner Subjects ſing, 

Thou tune'ſt vur Harps, thou doſt our Souls inſpire, 

"Tis Love direct rbe Guill, 'ris Coyr ſtrikes every ring, 
' Bur where's anotber Deity * | 
T' inſpire the man char ſings of rhex? 


IL. 


W' are by miſtaken Chymifts told 
That the moſt aRive part of all 
The various Compound caſt in nature's mould 
Is that which they Mercarial ſpirit call. 
Bur ſure 'tis Love they ſhould have aid, 
Without this even their Spirit is Dead. 


III. 


Love's the great Spring of Nature's wheel, 

Love does the Maſle pervade and move, 
What '{capes the Sun's, does thy warm influence feel, 
The Univerſe is kept in tune by Love. 

Thou Nature giv'it her Sympathy, 

The Center has its Charm from thee, 


I V. 


Love did great Nothing's barren womb 
Impregnate with bis genial fice, 
From this firſt Parent did all creatures come, 
Th' Almighty wil'd, and made all by Deſire, 


24 ; Nyp 


yy J 
Nay more, among the Sacred Three, 
The third ſubſiſtence is from thee. 


V. 


The Happieſt Order of the Bleſt 

Are thoſe. whoſe Tide of Love's moſt bigh, 
The bright Ser aþSie Hoſt ; who're mott poſleſt 
Of —_ becauſe more like the Deity. 

T' him they advance as they improve 

Their noble bear, for God is love, 


VI. 
Shall thes « Paſhon [o Divine 
Stoop down and Morte! Beantys know ? 
Nature's great Stature Law did he're deſign 
That Heavenly fire ſhould kindle here brlow, 
Let it aſcend and dwell above, 
The proper Element of Loye. 


The Comſummation. 
A 
Pindarique Ode. 


I, 


« i He riſe of Monarchys, and their long, weighty fall 
My Muſe outſoars ; ſhe proudly leaves behind 
The Pomps of Courts, ſhe leaves our lirtle Al, 
To be the bamble Song of a leſs reaching Mind. 
In yain I curb ber tow'ring flight ; 
AIl I can here preſent 's roo ſmall. 
She prefles on, and now has loſt their fight, 
She flies, and haftens to relate 
The laſt and dreadful Scene of Fate, 
Nature's great ſolemn Funeral. 
I ſee the mighty Angel ſtand 
Cloath'd with a Cloud, and Kain-bow round his head, 
His right foot on the Sea, his other on the Land, 
He lifred up his dreadful arm, and thus he faid ; 
By the myſterious great Three-one 
W hoſe Power we fear, and Truth adore 
I ſwear the Fatal Thred is ſpun, 
Nature ſhall breath her. laſt, and Time shall be no pnore, 
The Antient Stager of the Day 
Has run his minutes out, and number'd all his way. 
The parting Ifbmw is thrown dpwn 
. And all ſhall now be overflown. 
Timeſhall no more her «nder-current know 
Bat one with great Eternity ſhall grow, 
Their ſtreams ſhall mix, and in one Circling chanel flow. 


11, He 
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He ſpake. Fate writ the Sentence with ber [ron pen, 
And mighty Thunderings ſaid, Amen. 
W hat | found's this ſtrikes my car? - 
"Tis ſure zh' Arch-angel's trump I hear 
Nature's great Paſſhing-bell, rhe ov Call 
Of God's thar will be beard by «lf. 
The Univerſe takes-the alarm, the Sea 
Trembles at the great Angel's ſound 
And roars almoſt as loud as he, 
Seeks a new channel, and would fain run under-ground. 
The Earth it ſelf does no leſs quake 
And all throughout, down to the Center ſhake, 
The Graves uncloſe, and the deep ſleepers there awake, 
The Sun's arreſted in bis way, 
He dares not forward go, 
But wondring ſtands at the great hurry here below. 
The Starz forget their laws, and like looſe Planets ſtray. 
See how the Elements refign 
Their numerouscbarge, the ſcatter'd Atoms home repair 
1, | Some from the Earth, ſome from the Sea, ſome from the 
They know the great alarm, (Air 2 7 
And in confusd mixt numbers ſwarm, 
Till rang'd, and ſever'd by the Chymiſtry divine, 
The Father of Mankind's amaz'd to lee 
The Globe too narrow for his Progeny. 
» Bur 'tis the cloſing of the Age, "4 
And «ll the Ators now at once mult grace the Stage. \% 


IT. 


Now Muſe exalt thy wing, be bold and dare, 

Fate does a wondrous Scene prepare, - +) *Þ 
The Central fire which hitherto did burn | 
Pull likea Lamp in s moiſt clamwy Urn, 


[19] 
Fann'd by the breath divine begins to glow, 
The Fiends are all amaz'd below, | 
Bac that will vo confinement khow 11 5! 
Breaks throwgh its Sacred Fence, _ --"_ free 
That thou wirh all thy vaſt Pinduriquer Liberty, 
Nature does litk of a ſtrong Fever lye. 
The fire the ſubterranevug Vaults does ſpoil ; | 
The Mountains ſweat, the Sea dors boil ; 
The Sea, her mighty Pufſe, beats high. 
The waves of fire more y rowl; 
The Fiends it rheir deep Caverns howl, 
And wirh the frightful Trumpet mix their hideous ery, 
Now is the Tragic Scene begun ; 
The Fire in triamph marches on ; (San. 
The Earth's girt round with flames, and Rems another 


IV. 


But whither does this lawleſs Jadgmenrt roam ? 
Maſt at promifcuouſly expire 
A Sacrifice in Sodom's fire ? 
Read thy Commiſſion, Fate ; ſure aff ate nor thy due, 
No, thou muſt fave the vertaoas Few. 
Bat where's the _ guardian to avert the doom ? 
Lo, with a mighry Hoſt he's come. 
I {ee the parted Ctonds pive way. 
I fee the Banner of the Crofks diſplay. 
Death's Conquerour in pomp appears, 
In bis right hand a Palm be bears, 
And in bis looks Redemprion wears, 
Th' illuſtrious glory of this Scene 
Does the deſpairing Saints inſpire 
With Joy, with Rapture and defire ; 
Kindles the dither Wife that dorwant lay within. 


*\* Th'awaken'd vertue dots its firength diſplay 


Melts and reve their drofly Clay ; 


hy hs 
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They 8) on was det ris af fr, 


Muſt thy roving wing 
And now the Ro” pner let dawn _ _ 


Fireedow. 


l. 
. | Do vot ack thee Fate ro give 
This linclo (pan 4 lang reprieve. 


. {| Thy plealures here are all ſo poor and vain; 
; I caxe not hence how foon I'm gone, 


Date as thou wilt my time, I ſheo't complain g 
May I but till live free, 8nd call it all my onus, 


II, 


Let my ſand flide away apace, 
I care not, fo I bold the glaſs. 


Let me may Thank, By Rooks, hy 


Give me fram cares a ture retreat ; 4 x 
Let no impertinonge ry bours , | '2 
That's in one word, kind Heaven, let me ne're be grees; 
ITI: 


In vale from cbajus and fotters free 
The greas man boaſts of Liberty, 
He's agony 4 up by formal rules of ſtate; 
Can ne're from noiſe and duſt retire ; 
He's haunted ſtill by Crouds than round him wait, 
His lot's tg be in. Pain, as that of Feols t admire, 


IV. 


Mean while zhe Sw4jn bas calm repoſe, 
Froely be cames and freely goes. 


Thus Fo 
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Thus the bright Stars whoſe ſtation is more bigh - 


RY 


, 
- 


Are fix'd, and by fri meaſures move, , 

While lower Planers wanton in the sk y, 
Are bound to no ſer laws, but bhumonrſomly rove. 
” 


To his Muſe. 


I 


Ome Maſe, let's caſt up our Accounts, and fre 
| How much you are in Debt to me ; 
You've reign'd thus long the Miſtreſs of my heart 
Yoh've been the ruling Planet of my days, 
ln my ſpare-hours you've had your part, 
Ey'n now my fſervile hand your foveraign will obeys. 
Too great {uch ſervice to be Free, 
Tell me what I'm to bavt for being thy Vetary, 


IT. 1091 97 
You have Preferments in your gift you lay, 
- You can with gold my ſervice ; 
I fear thy boaſt, your ſacred Hill I'm told 
In «poor, cars d, and barren Conntry lies, 
Beſides what's fate to me, or gold, 
Theſe you long ſince bave taugbt me to deſpiſe. 
To pur me off with' this would be 
Not v0 reward, but tax my ill Proficiency. 


IL. 


But Fame you ſay wilt make amends for all, 
This you your ſoveraign Bleſſing call, 

The only lafing good that never dies, 

fy . A good which never can be bought too dear, _ 

" | Which all the wiſe and "vertuous'priz 

The god: too with delight their Proſe; bear; 


This 
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This ſhall my Portion be you ſay, 
You'l crown my head with an immortal Bay. 


IV. . 


Give me a place leſs high, and more ſecure, 
This dangerow good | can't- endure. 
The peaceful banks which profound filence keep 
The little Boat ſecurely paſſes by, 
But where with noiſe the waters creep 
Turn off with Care, for treacherous rocks are nigh. 
Then Mule farewell, 1 ſee your ſtore 
Can't pay for what is paſt, and I can traff no more. 
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Of the advantages of Thinking. 


: 
”— 


AN being the only Creature here be- 
low defign'd for a ſociable life; has 
two faculrys to diſtinguiſh him from © % 
other Creatures, alarey - and Speaking. The * 

one, to fit him for the fociety of others; and © 
the other, to quay him alſo for his own. As 
ra the latter of theſe Facultys, there's no fear © 
of its gathering ruft for want of uſe. Weare' 
rather apt to ſpeak too much; and the moſt}. 3 
Refſerv'd have reaſon ro pray with the Pſalmiſt,, 
_. | Set @a-watch 0 Lord before my mouth, and keep the!” > 
deor of my lips. "_—_- W- 
+ Bur the former, is that which generally Kes 7 
fallow and negleed ; zs may be gueſs d from ©; 
| the intemperate uſe of the other, There are 7 
, few indeed, that arc capeble of thinking ro -* 
any great purpole ; but among thoſe that are,” 
there are tewer that employ this excellent Ta==; 
lent,” And for ought I know, however ſtrange.  - 
it:may ſeem, among the:lngenious and well 
educared there are as few Thinkers as among: 
the Herd of the vulgar and illiterate. Fore: 
ther-they live'a Popular lite; and then' what, . _ © 
for buſineſs, pleaſures, Company, vifits, with, - 
| a world of other impertinencys, there's ſcarce 7 
S £41 Rk - _.. root 
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- room for ſo muck as a Morning reflexion. Or * 
&* elſe, they live retir'd, and then either they doze 
& away their time in drowſineſs and brown fta-. ' 


= dys; or, if brisk and active, they lay them- 


ſelves out wholely upon devouring books and 
making Common places, and ſcarce entertaih 
their Solitude with a Meditation once in a 


Moon. 


Bur 'tis merely for want of Thinking that - 
they can allow themſelves jn doing fo.' - For 
by a little of this, they would ſoon diſcover 
that of all the Methods of improvement that 
can be uſed, there is none ſo advantagious: as 
Thinking ; cither for our Intelle&tuals*or our 
Morals ; to make us wiſer, or to make us better. 
- "And firſt, for our IntelleCtuals;  'Tis the: per>. 


>" fetion of our Rational part to row ; that is, 


to be able to frame clear and diftinut conce» 
- * ptiBns, ro form right Judgmears, and to draw 
true conſequences from one thing to another. 
® - | Now beſides that the Powets of the mind are 
>... made more bright, vigorous, and active by uſe, 
” a$all other facultys are; there is this further 
advantage, that by habitual thinkiog the ob-: 
. jeRt is made more familiar to the underſtand» 
ing, the Habirudes and relations of Ideas one 


* cowards another, by frequent comparing, be- 
come more viſible and apparent ; and conſe- 
quently, 'tis more eaſy to divide what ought 
to be divided, and ro compound what. ought 

-— to be compounded ; wherein conſiſts rhe 


OS. 2 | 
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{im--of all, 7rath and Science. |, f, 1 2 
* Reading \y-ihdged very extellcnt and v/efud 
19 this patpole.; but Thinking is neceſſary. This. 
may.do, without the; other, as appears ig; ghe > 
fiſt Inventors of) Arts and Sciences; =oap "I: 

& 7s of % 


iato think) out their way to.the R 
ryth ;' but. the..other can: neyer, do,..wil 
this.. Reading without thinking, may inde 
wake a rich Common place, but twill neyer 
> ich head ; it may, indeed,;briag ina.g F.. 
ftore of Hyle, but 'tis yet without form ap pb 5 
| rill Thigkiog, like the Seminal ſpirit, agizates 
the:dead ſhapeleſs lump, and works it gpinto 
figure and ſymmetry. | as 
! But of what advantage Thinking is to the 
». | #dvancement vt Knowledge, will furcher-ap 
pear by confidering fome of the chief inipedi« 


o 


» 4 
» ments of it / aad- how they ate removed by © 
4 Thiakiog. . And the firſt that , I ſhall mention, 3 
; isthe-Prejudige of Infancy. We form infigitg 
e& |\ raſh Hmen0s of things, before we duly uny- - 
r 

J- 


d 

deritaa any. thing; aud theſe grow up ,with 

u3, take rude <aghon rar 4 fill, after. 

long uſe and cuſtom, we miſtake rhem for com... 

- | mop notions and dictates of nature ; andtheg 7 © 

e | we.think it a crime to go about to unlearnor 

t- radicate them. And as long as we ſtaad thug. +» : 
cg we are. condemn'd to p_——_ ang 

petual wandrings, So great reaſon | 

kt] excc | Ns to lay the toundartion 


his Phitolophy in. an Equzepoiſe of mind ;, and 
"<p K 
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> itfuch early entertainment. 


”-- Ver corrected in either of the other. 
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to make the removal of theſe Prejudices'the 
veryearrance and beginning of wiſdom. +" ? 
©" But" now when a man ſets upon a courſe of 
Thinking, nothing will be {o obvious as' to 
FounNer, that fince we come ſo late to the per- 
Fe&vuſe of our reaſon ; among thoſe many jadg- 
nts we have made, tis very likely the major 
fearc falle and erroneous. And this is a fair 

to the ſhaking off choſe infant-Prejudices; 
at leaſt he will be thereby induc'd nor to be» 
heve any thing the rather, becauſehe had given 
From this -gene+ 
ral reflexion he proceeds to examin the things 
themſelves. And now he is a capable Jadge;, 
can hear both: ſides with an indifferent car, is 


« 
. o yy 
© > 
, - ;£ C « 


 determin'd only by the momeatsof truth ;and 


ſaretraRts his peſt errours, and-bas the beſt Mo- 
ral ſecurity againſt any for the future. | 


Another greathindrance to knowledg is the 
wrong ' perception of things. When the ſimple 


- Ideas of ovr minds are confusd, our Jorg: 
'Tis 


ments can never proceed withoat errour, 

like a faulc in the firſt concoftion, which is ne+ 
For how 
can1 judge whether the Attribute agree to the 
ſubjet, it my notion. of both be wo and 
obſcure? But now, the only cauſe of the con- 
faledneſs of our notions, next to the natiral 


. Inability of our faculties, is watt of Attention 


and cloſe application of mind. - We don't dwell 


; Enough upoa the obje ; but ſpeculate it tran» 


liently 


., R 


| 
| 
[ 
[ 


"I ficntly and-ip baft; and then, no wonder that | p. 
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we canceive'it by halves. - Thioking therefore 7 
is. a pr Remedy for this defe& alſo.,. ../,* © 
;; Agot es hindrance to -knowledg isams © 

erms and Phraſes. This has bre} a. | * 
world of confuſion and miſunderſtanding, * 
ſpecially in controverſys of Religion; a great 
many of which, it REY ced and well 
compared, will be found ro be: mere verbel con» 
tentions, As may appear from what the ex- 


cellent Monſieur Le Blanc has perform'd in this ©: 


kind. But now, this is owing merely to want 


of thinking. There is a latitude in the Phraſes - 4 


and one writer not ſufficiently attending to 
that determinate ſenſe of it which his Adver- 
ſary intends, very haſtily and furiouſly"denys 


what the other does not affirm; and he again _ I 


as furjouſly affirms what this does not deny. $0 
that they are really agreed all along, and yer 
fight on like Fools in the dark. And there is 
no hopes they will ever be reconciled, till ei- 
ther = will take the pains ro think them- 
ſelves, or ſome body elſe will be ſo kind, as to 
think for 'em. | 


:-Another great hindrance to knowledg is an 4 


over-fond and ſuperſtitious deference to Authort« 
ty, eſpecially that of Antiquity. There is no» 
thiag that cramps the Parts, and fetters the 
underſtandings ot men like this ftrait-lac'd hu-» 
moaur. Men are reſolv'd never to outſhoot their 
forefathers mark; but write one after another, 
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It Fg] 
> atd' forthe dance gocs round in 4 circle ; and 
> the world is never the wrſer for being olderi 
” Take art inftance of this in the $hoo/-men, and: 
” in the beſt of them, Aquinas, "Tis pleaſant 
©. t6 ſee how that grear Wit is ofrentimes pur to'r 
” to miljritain ſome unlucky Anthorities, for the 
falving of which he is forced to ſach ſhifrs and 
_ expedients which he muſt needs (ſhonld' he 
* dare to think freely) fee throagh- and diſcern 
to be falſe; and yet ſuch a ſlave was he, char 
would rather loſe truth, than go out of the | 
oad to find it, "This alſo makes men, other- | 
wiſe ſenſeful and Ingenious, quote ſuch things 
many times put of an old dull Author, and 
with g peculiar emphaſis of commendation 
; too, as would never paſs even in ordinary con- 
* . verſation; and which they themſelves would 
- never have took notice of, had not ſuch an Au- 
> thor-aid it. But now, no ſooner does a man 
Pe give himſelf leave to think, but he perceives 
3 w abſurd and unrexſonable tis, that one man 
ſhould preſcribe to all Pofterity : that men, like 
 ' beaſts, ſhould follow the foremoſt of the Herd ; 
© and thar 'venerable non-ſenſe ſhould be prefer'd 
* + - before new-/en/e : He conſiders, that that which 
, wecall Antiquity, is properly the nonage of the 
= world; that the ſageſt of his Authoritys were 
” Gnce new ; and thar there is no other difference | 
” between an antient Author and himfelf, bur 
= only that of time; which, if of any advantage, 
tis rather on his fide, as living in a more wy 
0  T_ 
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fined and mature age of the world. And thus -. 
having caſt off this /ntele#ual flavery, like one © 
of the brave Evamysi, mention'd by Laertias, 
he addiQs himſelf to no Author, or Party; 
but freely picks up Truth. where-ever he cam 
find it; puts to Sea upon his own bottom ; holds 
the Stera himſelf; and now, it ever, we may 
expect new diſcoverys. - 

There are other notable impediments to the 
improvement of knowledg, {ach as Paſhon, In» 
tereſt, fear of being tax'd with inconftancy, 
ſcorn of being inform'd by another, mm - 
humour of ContradiQtion, and ſometimes Flat- 
tery in applauding every thing 'we hear, and 
the like. Now- as to the manner how all theſe 
are remov'd by thinking, it may ſuffice to ſay 
in general, that they are all obviouſly ablurd 
DT dans, and however unthinkin men _* 
may be abuſed by them, yet a free and cloſe © 
Thinker muſt needs quickly perceive that they 
are ſo: and there is no better Moral way that © 
I know of tobe quit of ill habits, than the be» _* 
iog convinc'd of their Folly and Miſchief.  * 


But the greateſt advantage cf thinking oye XY 
behind, that it improves our Morals as well as 7 
onr Intelleauals; and ſerves to make us Bet» 7 
ter, as well as Wiſer. This is in a great mea- 
ſure included in the other. All therefore that 
I ſhall further remark concerning it is this, that 
conſidering the great influence the under- 
ftznding has upon the will, there are but two 
| - K 4 things > 
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- things neceſſary to preſerve” us' in our daty. 
©, Firſt #n habitual Theory of what we ought and 


-» condly an actual and clear preſence of all this 


' with him which to others are the Priaciples of 
= ich brings others to it; and makes him live p 


- viour ſays, 


g3 


ought not to do; and of all the motives and 
en ments to the one and to the other. Se- 


to the-mind, in every Inftant of aftjon. And 
this is for the moſt part the thinking man's con- 
dition. - He does not only Habitually know, | 
but actually attends both to his Duty, and to 
all the engagements for jts performance, . He |: 
has thoſe Conſiderations almoſt always preſent 


epentonce; and this keeps him 7 his Duty, 


like thoſe _ perſons of whom our Sa; th 
that they need no Repentancy. 


| / th 


Of the Care and Improvement 
of Time. 


O be careful how we manage and em- 

ploy our Time, is one of the frft Precepts 
that is taught in the School of Wiſdom, and 
one of the /aft that is learn'd. The firſt and 
leading diQtate of Prudence is, That a Man pro- 
poſe to himſelf his true and beſt intereſt far his * 
End ; and the next is, That he make uſe of all 
thoſe means and opportunities whereby that 
end,js to be attain'd. And betwixt theſe rwo 
there is ſuch a cloſe connexion, that he who 
does not do the latter, cannot be ſuppoled to 
intend the former, He that is not careful of 
his ations, ſhall never perſwade me that he ſc- 
riouſly propoſes to himſelt his beſt intereſt, as 
his end, for if he did, he would as ſeriouſly ap- 
ply himſelf to the regulation of the other as the - 
means. And ſo he that is not carefal of his 
Time, cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed to be care- 
fal of his Actions; for it he were, he would 
certainly have a ſpecial regard to the opportu- 
nity of their pertormance. 


But, as I obſerv'd in the beginning, though 
this Precept be one of the Elementary dictates 
pf Prudence, and ftands written in the firſt pegs 

| Q 
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"neſs and ftupidivry of the World, that there is 
none that is more ſlowly learn'd. And 'tis a pro» 
digious thing to conhder, that, alikough As 
mong all the Talents which are commitred to 
our Steward/bip, Time upon ſeveral accounts 
is the moſt precious, yet there is not any one 
of which the generality of men are more pro- 
tuſe and regardleſs. Tho it be a thing of that 
ineftimable value, that 'ris not Jiſtribated to 
us intirely, and at once, like other ws.» 
but is des/t out in minutes and little parcels, 
as if man were not fit to be truſted with the 
entire poſſeſſion of ſuch a choice Treaſure, yet 
- there are very many that think themſelves fo 
overſiock'd with it, that inſtead of husbanding it 

to advantage, the main buſhneſs of their 
_ thoughts is how to rid their hands of ir, and 
accordingly they catch at every ſhadow and 
opportunity of relief; ſtrike in at a venture 
with the next Companion, and ſo the dead Com- 
modity be taken off, care not who be the Chap» 
man. Nay, 'tis obvious to obſerve, that even 
thoſe perſons who are frugal and thrifty in eve- 
ry thing elſe, are yet extremely prodigal of 
their beſt Revenue, Time ; Of which alone (as 
Seneca neatly obſerves) 'tis @ Vertue to be (6- 
Verous, 


Neither may this Cenſure be faſtned only 
upon the «nthinking multitude, the Sphere of 


whoſe Conkfideration is ſuppoſed to be very #ar-/ 


ron, 


* : 
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of the Book of Wiſdom'; yer ſuch is tho ſottiſh- | 
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chlir Appretienfion fbort-Sghte 
I obſerve that many of Cod ene pom 
Wits, and pretend ro a more than ordinary 
ſapacity, and- delicacy of Senſe, do notwith- 
ſtanding ſpend rheir Time very «naccountably, 
and live away whole days, weeks, and ſome-- 
times months together, to as little poyn tho 
it may be not fo innocently) as if they had 
been aſleep all the while. And this they are 
fo tar from being aſhamed to own; that they 
freely boaſt of ir, and pride themſelves in it, 
thinking that it tends to their Reputation, and 

commends the greatneſs of rheir Parts, that 
they can ſupport themſelves upon-the Natural 
fock; without being beholden to the. Intereſt 


that is brought in by Study and Induftry. 


But if their Parts be ſo good as they would 
have others believe, ſure they are worth im» 
proving ; if not, they have the more need of 
it. And thoitbe an Argument of a ri4h mind, 
to be able to maintain it felt without labour, 
and /ubfſt without the advantages of Study, 
yet there is no man that has ſuch a portion of 
Senſe, but will anderſtand the uſe of his Time 
betrer than to put it to the trial. Greatneſs 
of Parts is {o far from being a diſcharge from 
Fndaſtry, that 1 find Men of the moſt exquiſite 
Senſe in all Ages were always moſt curious of 
their Time: Nay, the moſt Intelligent of all 
Created Beings (who may be allow'd to paſs 
a truer eſtimate upon -things than the | 
* -*- "at | Mortal _ 
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Mortal Wit) value Time/at a high rate. Let 


me go. (lays the Angel to the importunate Pas 
wiarch) or the = breaketh. And thereforeI 
very much ſuſpect the excellency of thoſe mens 
Parts, who are difſolute and careleſs miſ-{pend-» 
'ers of their Time: For it they were men of any 
thoughts, how is it poſſible but theſe ſhould be 
ſome in the number? (v:z.) © That this Life is 
*wholly in order to another, and that Time is 
* that ſole opportunity that God has given us for 
*rranſaQting the great buſineſs of Eternity ; 
*That our work is great, and our day of work- 
* ing ſhort, much of which alſo is loft and ren- 
*der'd uſeleſs, thrpugh the cloudineſs and dark- 
*neſs of the Morning, and the thick vapours 
*and unwholeſome foggs of the Evening ; the 


>  ©ignoranceandinadvertency of Youth, and the 


*Diſcaſes and Infirmities of 0/4 Age : That our 
* portion of Time is not only ſhort, as to its du- 
*ration, but alſo uncertain {in the poſleſtion : 
* Thar the loſs of it 1s irreparable ro the loſer, 
"and profitable to no body elſe: That ir ſhall 
* be ſeverely accounted for at the great Judg- 
*ment, and lamented in a ſad Eternity. 


He that conſiders theſe things (and ſure he 
muſt needs be a very unthinking nian that does 
not) will certainly be choice of his Time, and 
look upon it no longer as a bare ſtate of dura- 
tion, but as an Opportunity ; and conſequently 
will let noparrt of it (no conjiderable part at leaſt) 
fp away either unob/erv d or unimprovd. This 
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' | is the moſt effequal way that I know of to ſe- 
cure to ones felt the Charater of a Wiſe-man 
here, and the reward of one hereafter. Where- 
as the vein Enthuffaſtic Pretenders to the -Gift 
of Wit, that trifle away their Time, betray the 
fJbaltowne/: and poverty of their Senſe to the dif 
cerning few; or whatever they may paſs for 
here among their fellow Mortals, do moſt in- 
fallibly make themſelves cheap in the fight of 
Angels, ' | 
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Of Solttude, $i 


JF T has been urg'd as an Obje&tion, by fome 
i Atheiftical Perſons, againft the exiſtence of 
a God, that if there had been ſuch a perfe& 
Being, who was compleatly happy in the enjoy+ 
ment of himſelf, he would never have gone a» 
bout to make a World. Now, tho this Obje- 
Qtion contributes nothing to the ſupport of A- 
theiſm- (the deſign of God in Creating the 
World being not to encreaſe his happineſs, but 
to Communicate it) yet it proceeds upon this 
 trae ſuppoſition, That Soctety is a Bleſſing. Ic 
* 15 ſo, and that not only refpe#ively, and in re- 
ference- to the preſent circumftances of the 
World, and the Neceflities of this Life, but al- 
' fo fmply, and inits own Nature ; fince it ſhall 
be an Acceſſory to our bliſs in Heaven, and add 
many moments to the weight of Glory. Neither 
will the truth of this aſſertion be.at all weaken'd 
_by alledging that no benefit or advantage aC-+ 
crues to God by it, for that it becomes unbene- 
ficial ro him (tho a Bleſſing in its own nature) 
is purely by accident, becauſe God eminently 
containing in himſelt all poſſeble good, is un« 
capable of any New Acceſſion. | 
And as Society is in its own nature an inſtru- 
ment of Happineſs, ſo is it made much more ſo 
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CE IGANLI Man, © 
all Crearores in the World, is leaſt quality'& * 
to live alone, becauſe rhere is no Creature that 
has ſo many neceflicies to be rehev'd. And 
this I take to be one of the great Arts of Pro- 
vidence, to ſecure mutual amity and the reci« 
precation of good turns in the World, it being 
the Nature of Indigency, like common dan- 
ger, to indear men to one another, and make 
them herd together, like Fellow-Sailors 'in a 
Storm. Ahd this indeed is the true caſe of 
Mankind, we all Sail in one bottom, and in a 
rezegh Sea, and ſtand in need of one anothers 
heſp at every rurn, both for the Neceſſuties and 
Refreſhments of Life. And therefore 1 am ve- 
ry far from commending the undertaking of 
thoſe Aſcetics, that our of a pretence of keep- 
ig themſelves unſpotted from the World, take 
up their quarters in Deſarts, and utrerly abag- 
don all Haman Sociery. This is in ſhort (to 
fay no more of it) to put themſelves into an 
-—x6. x yp either of doing any good to the 
World, or of receiving any from it: and cer- 
tainly that can be no deſirable ſtate, No, 
this Eremetical way of Living is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the Circumſtances aud Inclinations 


' of Human Nature; he muſt be a God, Self- 


ſufficient and Independent that is fit for this ſtare 
of ablolute and perte& Solirude, and in this 
rigorew lenſe, It i net good for man-([tho in Pa« 
ratlice it felt) to be alone. Wo. 
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But tho Society, as 'tis oppoſed to a'ſtate of 
perfe&t:and perpetual Solitude, be a Blefling, 
conſidering how little of it there is in the 
World that is good, I think it adviſable for eye- 
ry man that has ſenſe and thoughts enough, to 
be his own Companion, (tor certainly there is 
more required to qualifie a man for his own 
company than for other men's) to be as fre- 
gaent in his Retirements as he can, -and to 
communicate as little with the World as is con« 
fitent with the duty of doing good, and the 
diſcharge of the common offices of Humanity. 
"Tis true indeed (as Seneca ſays) Miſcende & al- 
fernande ſunt Solituds &© frequentia : Solitude 
and Company are to have their turns, and to be 
Snterplaced. Bur Wile-men ule ro dedicate the 
IT eft ſhare of their Lives to the former, and: 
| let the beſt and moſt of their Time go to make |} 
| up the Canonical Hours of Study; Meditation: } | 
and Devotion. And for this, befides the pra». } 
Qice of Wiſe-men, we have the Authentic exam- | 
le of our B. Lord himſelf, Who, as 'tis rea« 
fonably ſuppoſed (for he had paſs'd the thirtieth | | 
year of his Life before he enter'd upon the ſtage 
of. Action, and then alſo ſought all opportuni- 
ties to be alone, and oftentimes parchas'd Re»: 


| 

| 
riremenc at the expence of Night-watches) al» | | 
lotted the greateſt part of his little Time here | 
on Earth to Privacy and Retirement; and 'tis F ; 
] 

{ 


hi robable, would have liv'd much more 
- d. 
G 


iy, had not the peculiar buſineſs of his 
| funRtion 


E 


; «24865 feof M go 
funQtion made it necefſary for him to be tors © 
verſant id the World. The inclination of oar » 
Lord lay more towatd the Contemplative way 
, | of Life, tho the intereſt of Mankind engag 
| himoftentimes upon the Aﬀ#ive. And 'tis ve- 
; | ry obſervable, that there is ſcarce any one thing 
, | which he vouchſafed to grace with/ſo many 
marks and inſtances of favour and reſpe@ as _ © 
| he did Solitade. Which ate thus fumm'd op : 
| by the excellent Pen of a very great Ma- 
ſter of Leatning and Language ; It was peo 

Solitude and Retirement im which Feſtus 
kept his Vigils ; the deſart plates heard bim pray, 
its @ privacy be was born, in the Wilderneſs he fed 
bus thouſands, upon @ Mountain apart he wat 
transfigured, upon a Mountain ht died, and from 
a Mountait he aſtended to bis Father. In which 

etirements his Devotion certainly did receive 
the advantage of convenient A and 
himſelf in ſuch diſpoſitions twice had the opportu« 
mites of Glory. 


Indeed, the Satisfa#ions and Advantages of” 
Solirude (ro a perſon that knows how to'im+ 
prove it) ate very great, and far tranſcendifg 
thoſe of a Secular and Popular Life, Firſt, as 
ro Pleaſure and SatisfaRtion, whoſoever confi» 
ders the great variety of mens humours, the 

| peeviſhneſs of ſome, the pride and conceited- 
neſs of others, and the impertinence of moſt ; 
he that confiders what unreaſonable terms off * 
Communion ſome perſons impoſe upon _ 
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- -. that partake of their Society ; how rare 'tis for * 
> -& man to light upon a Company, where, as 
his firſt Salutation, he ſhall not preſently have 
a'Bottle thruſt to his Noſe; he, 1 ſay, that 
conſiders theſe and a thouſand more grievances, 


FE. - wherewith the foly and i4 nature of men have 


conſpired to burthex Society, will find, take 
"one time with- another, Company is an OCca- 
fon of almoſt as much diſpleaſure as pleaſure, 
Whereas in the mean time the Solitary and 
Contemplative ,man fits as ſafe in his Retire» 
meat as one of Homer's Heroes in a Cloud, and 
has this only trouble from the follies and ex- 
travagancies of men, that he pitties them. He 
does not, it may be, laugh ſo loud, but he is 
better pleas'd: He is not perhaps 10 often merry, 


>... but neither is he ſo often &ſguſted; be lives $0. 


himſelt and God, full of Serenity and Cog- 


reac. 
And as the Pleaſures and SatisfaRtions of So- | 


lirude exceed thoſe of a Popular Life, fo alſo 
do the Advantages. Of theſe there' are two 
ſorts, Moral and Inte/leftual; to both which So- 
litude is a particular friend. As to the firſt, -it 
is'p'ain that Solitude is the proper opportunity 
of Contemplation, which is both the Founda- 


' '* tion and the Perfeition of a Religious Lite. 1t 


& (as the ſame excellent Perſon forecited fays 
elſewhere of a fingle Life) the huge advantage 
of Religion, the great opportunity for the Rgtire- 
ments of Devotion, which being empty of m_— - | 
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fall of Prayers, being en mingled nith rhewHorid 
x aþt 40 bn dur fe Gudy: and by net: freling the 
warmth of 'a too forward and fndaigrut Nature; 
ftames..out with boly Fires, vulbit berhurning 
the Cherahim and the moſt extaſy d Qrder of" 
anil whpellnted Spirits; And for this credo A 
twas that the Anciemschofſe to build theiraR 

tarsa nd Temples 1n/Groves and Soliraty, Ree 
ceſles,: thereby . intimating;-that? Solitude owas 

the beſt opportuniry of Religion 1 bras d 


"Neither are our 1ntelefua) advantages lelg © 
indebted to Solityde., And.bere, tho i haye .im 
a great meaſure anticipated this conkderatio 

e 0g, nothing neceſſarily, required to. 
complear the, CharaRerot 2, Wile-man, belides * 
the knomleds of God and himlrit] ye Lp 
Hot confine ay ſelf ro this jaltance, bur dedugs, 
| atter further, and veqauſs fo affirm that 


all Kinds ;ptÞecu/atz2e knowledg 25, well, as 
Prodital, axe belt improved. by Solitude. ; In» 
| deed thete is much talk; abour the great, bene, 
of keeping Great men company, and there- 
upon.'tis uſyally reckon d among the 4i/aduane. - 
tager of a Cotntry life, that thoſe of that,.conv - 
dition want the opportunities of a Learned Can- 
verſation. But to confeſs the truth, 1 think 
there is not ſo much in it as people generally 
imagine. Indeed, were the Souls of men lodg'd 
in tranſperent caſes, that we might read their 
thoughts ; would they communicate what they 
know, were it the faſhion to diſcourſe Gn + 
L a Y- 


FLORES} --: | 
,. "were worth while co frequent the label? 

Great\men: But whea ir ſhall becoanted a 
icce of errant. Pedantry, and defet:ot 

Feeding to ſtart any Queſtion of Learning 
_in-Company ; whemevery man is as ſhy of his 
Notions as of a Fairy-treeſure; and makes his , 
Head not a Repo or Exchequer of Know- 
led, but a Grave tobury itin: A man may 
be-a:conſtant' attendant at the Conclaves of 
Learned men all his life long, andyetbe no 
more the wiſer for't than a Book-worm is for 


A dwelling in Libraries, And theretore; to ſpeak 


ingenioufly, 1 don't ſee for my part wherein 
the great advantage of great Converſation lies, 
as the humours of men are pleas'd to order ir, 


Were 1to inform my elf in buſineſs, and the 


manageinent of affairs, I would ſooner talk 
with a plain illiterate Farmer or Trades-man 
than the greateſt 'Yertuoſo of The Society ; and 
as for CR (which is the ou thing. they 
are ſuppoſed able to-diſcourſe well of) that in 


; Point of Civilzty they decline: So thatT find 1 

maſt rake refnge at my Study at laſt, and there 
redeem the Time that I have /off:among the 
Learned. | 


Of 


of Courage. 


A Riftotle in his Morals begins the Dodrine 
of Vertues with Courage ; which has found - © 
work for his Interpreters to aflign the reaſon of * - 
his method. But, methinks, there is no great» * 
need they ſhould either fudy or differ much 
about ir, For certainly, among all the Ver- 
cues this will - juſtly challenge the Precedency, 
and is the moſt Cardinal and fundametnital 
of Morality. This Vertue is pre-required to 
the ſuſceptien of all the reſt. For the very en» 
france into the School of wiſdom and a ver- 
taous courſe is a ſtate of Diſcipline, Difficulty 
and Hardſhip. And therefore 'tis ſapere aude, 
a great piece of daring and boldneſs to ſet #p 
for a man : eſpecially, if to the proper 
difficulties and Agonies of a Vertuous engage- 
ment, we add thoſe calamities and ftraits it 
oftentimes expoſes us ro, through the malice 
and folly of the world. So that as Plato writ . 
upon his School Azawpirgi|@- oidus wiru Let none 
enter here that underſtands not Mathematics, it 
may be ſet as a Motto upon the School of Ver- 
rue, Let none enter here that wants Caurage. 
And as 'tis neceflarily requiſite to the /u/ce- 
þ#ion of all other vertues, ſo is it their main 
ſupport, guardian and —— wer 
<t 3 ls, 
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”- at the mercy of every croſs accident, 
& this, ler bur a Piſtol be held to the breaſt, and 
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ithout 
the ſevereſt Chaſtiry-wilt be frighted into com+ 


* - pliance; the moſt Heroic Friendſhip into trea- 


Chery, and the moſt ardent Piety into renun- 
» ciation bf God and Religion. There is nothin 

=” among all the frailnefſes and uncertaintys o 
*” this fublunary world fo tottering and unſtable, 
© us the vertue of a Coward, He has that within 
him that upon occaſion will infallibly betray 
- every vertiie he has; and to ſecure him from 


-- fin, you muſt keep him from Temptation. This 


was the Principle the Devil went upon in his en- 
counter with Job, Do but put forth thy hand, 
(fas he to God) and touch all that he hath, and 


e will curſe thee to thy face. He was right &- 


© nough in the Propoſition, tho miſtaken 1n the 


bo @pp/rcation, 


Having now ſcen the uſetulneſs of rhis great 
Verrtue, twill be worth while to enquire a lit- 


© tle into its Natyre. And that the rather, be- 


Cauſe 'ris nor only variouſly and falily appre- 
+ hended by the many, bur too conftuſedly and 
darkly deliver'd even by Moralifts themſelves. 


> - That which with the Vulgar paſſes for Cou- 
rage, is certainly nothing elſe but ſtupidity, 
deiperatenefs or fool-hatdineſs ; a brutiſh ſort 
6t Anight-errantry in ſeeking out needleſs en- 
counters, and running into dangers - without 
tear or wit; which is.ſo far from LEG 


precarious, and lies * 
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fore-mention'd of Courage, of bein 
' 4 guardian, end Genvkey of our Ver f 
"tis in it ſelf a fin. 


Fx 


- Bur are we like to have a better account of 


it from the Moraliſts ? why they rell you that 
it is a Mediocrity between Fear and Boldnel(s;. 

So Arifotle in his Ethics. But then as for de» 
fining what this Mediocrity is (wherein the ve- 
7 int of the buſineſs lies) you are as much to 
eek as ever, 


Others will tell you that 'tis a firmneſs of mind 
in ſuſtaining un 4 and undertaking dangers. 
Accordingly they aflign two parts of Courage 
Suſftinere & Aogredi. Thus Epittetus and the 
School of the Stoics. But what it is thus firm- 
ly to ſuſtain or undertake an evil, and what 
evils are to be thus ſuſtain'd or undertaken, they 
either could not, or have not thought fit to ac» 
quaint us. 


In order therefore to the ſettling the Point 
in hand, 1 conſider 1ſt in general, that Cour. 3 
rage has evil of Pain for its object, which in by 


fome circumſtances is to be cholen or ſabmit- 
ted to. Whence I form this general Idea of 
Courage that 'tis a firm and peremptory reſo+ 
lution of Mind to chuſe evil of Pain in right 
circumſtances; or when 'tis truly eligible. This 
Definition I confeſs runs in general Terms, 


much like one of Ari/toties, but 1 intended it - 
for no other. Only it has this advantage above © _ 
his, that it lays a Foundation for one that is* © 


more particular. L 4 For 


ertaes, that 
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bi For 'ris but here to ſubjoin when an- evil is 
- trulycligible, and the Idea of Courage will be 
G_— determinate and expreſs. Now to 
make a thing eligible 'tis neceflary that ſome 
way or other it appear good ; evil being no 
way eligible unger its own formality. And to 
bike an evil put on the nature and appearance 
of gopd, two things are neceſſary. 1ſt that it 
be a lefſer eyil than ſome other, and 2ly that 
the chufing of it be a neceſſary Medium Ge the 
preventing of that other. Then, and in no 0- 
ther caſe, 15 evil truly eligible : and conſequent- 
ly, we ſhall not be miſtaken in the Idea of Cou- 
rage, if wedefine it-to be ſuch a firm and con- 
ſtant exias or diſpoſition of mind, whereby a 
man is fix'd and determin'd never to dread any 


 .evil.ſo far as to decline it when the chufng it 18 


the only remedy againſt a greater. And this is 
moſt eminently fignalized in the caſe of Mar- 
*ryrdom, when a man ſubmits to the greateſt 
= ovils of Pain to avoid that much | (-v one 
= of Sin. This is the very ſummity and perfetion 
- oft Courage, that which an Hannibal or a Sci- 
pio could hever equal in all their gallantry and 
\ feats of war: and I dare venture to pronounce, 
that he who would rather dye or part with any 


worldly intereſt than commir a fin, can never 


; * | be a Coward. 


And here I cannot but take natice of a falſe 
nqrion of Honour and Courage whereby the 
world has been generally abuled ; eſpecially 
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thoſe men that make the higheſt pretenfions to + 
both. According to theſe mens Meaſures of ©. 
things, 'tis ſufficient reaſon to poſt a man up for 
a Coward if he refuſe a Duell; And to merit a 
badge of Honour from the Herald's Office if he 
accept it. Theſe men would be ready to 
at me, I know, as a lover of Paradoxes, | 
I tell them that their charaQters muſt be quite © 
tranſpoſed to make them true. 'And yet 1 can» 
not help ir, ſo it falls out that he who declines 
the Duell is indeed the man of Honour and 

Courage, and he who accepts it is the Coward, 
4 For he who declines ir, deſpiſes the obloquy 
and ſcorn of the world that he may approve 
himſelf ro God and his own Conſcience, would 
rather be pointed and hiſs dat,than be damn'd; 
and ſo chuſes a lefſer evil to avoid a greater, But 
he that accepts the Duel, ſo dreads the loſs of 
his credit among thoſe whoſe good opinion is 
of. no value, that to avoid it he chuſes to incur 
fin and damnation ; and ſo chuſes a greaterevil 
to avoid a leſs. And if this be Courage, we muſt 
ſtrike it out of the Catalogue of the Verrues, for 
nothing is ſo, that is not under the direion of 
Prudence ; much leſs what is down-right Folly 
and the yery exa/tation of Madnels, 
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the moſt viſible mark whereby to 
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Of . Sertouſneſs. 


Tace I began to confider ſo far-as to make 
RefleQions upon my /elf, the moſt early 


* » and prevailing diſpoſition which I obſerv'd was 


an Inclination to Seriou/neſ7, and fince I con- 
fiderd the nature of things and the circum- 
ſtances of Human life, I found I had reaſon to 
thank the kind influence of my birth for mak- 
ing that my Temper, which otherwiſe I muſt 
have been at more coſt to acquire. 

For tho it be generally reckond only as a 
Semi-vertue, and by ſome as no vertue at all, 


| = certainly nothing is of greater advantage 


th as to Intelletual and Moral attainments 
than to be of a ſerious, compoſed and recollet- 
ed ſpirit. If it be not it ſelf a vertue, 'tis at 
leaft the Soil wherein it naturally grows, and 
now thole 
that have it. This is that whereby a Man is 
chiefly diſtinguiſh'd from a Child, and a Wiſe 
3 man from a Foo/. For (as the Son of $i- 
Pedel. 19- rac obſerves) a man may be known bs 
look, and one that has underſtanding by bus 
countenance when thou meet'ſt him. And again 


ſpeaking of levity and difloluteneſs of behavi- 
> pur, A man's attire, exceſs of laughter and gaiety 


ſoew what be x, that is, it ſhews he is none of 


the 
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the wiſeff. And that this was his true mearfing _ © 

we may be affured. from another Charater of _ 

his, where he expreily makes the figns of wif 

, dom and folly to coufift in theſe two propertys, - - - 

viz.) that @ Fool lifts up his voice with ,,..  \ © 
ag eer, but a Wiſe man does ſcarce ſmile 

4 He, ; 


There is indeed a near Relation between Se+ 

_ rioufneſs arid Wiſdom, and one is a moſt excel- 

* lent Friend to the other. A man of a ſerious 

ſedate and conſiderate remper as he is_always 

in a ready diſpofition for Meditation (the beſt 

improvement both of knowledg and manners) 
fo he thinks without diſturbance, enters not 

npon another Notion till he is maſter of the 

firſt, and ſo makes clean work with it. Where- 

24s a man of a looſe, volatile and ſhatter'd hu» 

mour thinks only by fits, and ſtarts now and 

then in a Morning interval. when the ſerious 

mood comes upon him, and even then too let 

but the leaſt trifle croſs his way, and his deſuak +3 
rorious fancy preſently takes the Scent, leaves © 
the unfiniſh'd and haif-mangled notion, and 
Skips away in purſuit of the new game. So that 
altho he concerves often, yet by ſome chance or 
other he always miſcarrys, and the iflue proves 
Ahbortrve. 


Indeed nothing excelleat can be done with- 
out Seriouſneſs, and he that courts wiſdom muſt _ 
be in earneſt. S* Fames aſſures us that 'tis «e-+. *.7. 


to no purpoſe fora wavering and unſtable o_ 
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,” © , becau be ſure not to 
DX And a2 is in vain for ſuch a one to Pray, fois | 

. it in vain for him to ſffudy. For a man to pre- 
tend to work oat a neat ſcheme of thoughts 
with a magotty unſettled head, is as ridiculous 
and non-ſenfical asto think to write ſtrerght in 
a jumbling Coach, or to draw an exact Picture 
with a Pel/ſy hand. No, he that will bit what 
he aims at muſt have a teddy hand as well as a 
quick eye, and he that will think to any pur- 
poſes muſt haye fix dneſs and compoſednels of 

amour, as well as fmartneſs of parts. 

And accordingly we find that thoſe among 
the Philoſophic Secs that profeſs'd more than 
ordinary eminency in wiſdom or vertue, aſ- 
famed aſſo a peculiar gravity of Habit, and 
| _—_— of Behaviour, and the moſt facred 

and myſterious rites of Religion were uſually 
perform'd with flence ; and that not only for 
decency, but for advantage. Thus the Italtans 
who are the graveſt are alſo the moſt ingenious 

ple under heaven, and 'tis a known obſer- 
vation of Ariſtotle's concerning melancboly, that 
it furthers Contemplation and makes great 
Wirs. Thus again the Ds/cipline of 'Silence was 
2 conſiderable part of the Pythagorie inſtiru- 
tion, and we have it ſtoried of our B. Lord him» 
' felt who was the wi/dom of his tarher, that he 
never laugh. 


| But becauſe a ſolemn deportment may ſom: | 
times diſguiſe an unthinking mind, and,greve 
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| in ſome men's Didtionarys Frakes the fame as © 
Dul, 1 ſhall put che Cha a lictle more 
home, and define more cloſely wherein the 
true Idea of Seriouſneſs confifts, or what it is to 
be in good earneſt a ſerious man, 

And 1f I ſhall remove it from the neighbor- 
hood of thoſe things which by their ſymboli- 
zing with it in outward appearance prove often. . 
times the occaſion of miftake and &n | 
It does tiot rherefore conſiſt in the morofity of 
a Cynic, nor in the ſeverity of ati 4etie, nor 
in the demureneſs of a Precifian, nor in the 
deadneſs and ſullenneſs of a Q#aker, norin the 
ſolemn meen of an /talian, nor in the flow pace 
of a Spaniard; "Tis neither in a drooping head, 

- nor a mortity'd face, nor a Primitive Beard. 


. - Tis ſomthing very different and much more 
excellegt than all this that muſt make up a 
ſerious man. And I believe I ſhall not miſre- 
preſent him if I ſay he is one that duly and im- 
partially weighs the moments of things ſo as 
neither to value Trifles, nor a_ things re- 
ally excellent. That dwells much at beme and 
ſtadys to know himſelt as well as Books or men ; 

* that confiders why he came into the world, 
* how great his buſineſs and how ſhort his ftay 


+. 


init, how uncertain 'tis when he ſhall leaveit, 
*and whither a finner ſhall then bertake him- Ny 
* ſelf when both Heaven and Earth ſhall nv. «+. 
* fly from the preſence of the Judg. That con- 
*fiders God as always preſent, and the oy | 
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what muſt be repeated of, es: 

/ when a man may go to Heaven: In 
that knows how to diftinguiſh bes 


"ing 


+S ama moment and eterni 


*  mour may miſcall and ridicu 
»—" of Miledctioly, dullnefs and ſtupi 


This is to be. truly ſerious, a IE the 
Pretenders to ro gaiery and R——_ of Hu- 
W the names 

ty @c, He 


L that is thus affeted cannot miſs of beiog wiſe 
”- and here, and happy hereafter, And then 


'twill be 5; turn to /augh, when the others ſhall 


mourn and woe. 
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Of the ſlightneſs of all Secular, and 


the importance of minding our- 
Eternal, Intereſt. 


thing or of nothing to the purpoſe, are always 

ns of a vain, looſe, and inconfiderate ſpirit, 
but they are never more fo, than when there is 
ſome very momentous and weighty buſineſs to 


] "zee and Impertinence, a doing of #0- 
g 


etirements, or with the Roman Emperor 
them in killing flies, betrays a great deal of 
weakneſs and incogitancy, but ſhould he do the 


ling or mad-man. 


For befides that the geteraliry of men live at. 


thoſe that propoſe fome ends ſeldom take up 


to the weight of things, but are ſerious in triflles, 


this; there is nothing relating purely to #bis 
world 


- - 
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be done. The man that ſleeps away his happy ** 
4 ſpends 


ſame at the Ber, when be's to plead for bis life, 
he would, certainly be thought a mere change» 


ad yet this 1 fear will prove the caſe of the' Y | 
moſt of thoſe who ſtile themſelves Rational.” © 


random, without any aim or deſign at all, and © y 


1 and triflivg in things ſerious, I fay beſides all N; | 
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with any that are important and material, or >? 4 
if they do, they ſeldom proportion their care A 
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world that can deſerye the name of Buſineſs; 

or be worth the ſerious thoughts of him w 

* hasanimmortal Soul, anda Salvation to work 

outwith feor and trembling, The greateſt ſecy+ 
 laraffairsand intereſts are but Specious Trifies, 

and all oor defigns and emplo1ments about 'em 

Excentrical Motions, and ſolemn impertinen- 


we, * 
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Cies. 
And yet this is made the Center of all our ftu- 
dys cr endeayours, the great Bent of the world 
its this way, bence are taken the ncafures 
of Wiſdem and Prudence, and Religion it ſelf is 
forced to truckle to worldly Policy. Whereas 
in the mean time there is an Afeir of grand 
importance, and wherein all mankind are 
deeply concern'd, and ſuch as really deſerves 
- all char care aid ſolicitude, which we laviſh a- 
way upon other things, and infinitely more (tho 
ps it might be ſecured with /e/7) and yet 
-- - this is the thing which by many is utterly neg- 
=  lefted, by the moſt is leaft cared for, and by none 
—— ſufficiently: regarded. So that conſidering the 
general praice of the world, I think there are 
vety few ini it to whom that will not be a very 
and ſeaſonable admonition, which our 
d gave to his ſollicitous and overbuſy 
Diſciple, Marthe, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things, but one thing is 
needful. 


Tocare therefore (if poſſible) this 
ly, Thave two Propoſitions to offer ; x 
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intereft relating purely to this preſent world is 
of any t moment or concern to man, aly 
that to be very carefuFot our final intereſt, and 
to make- ſure to our ſelves a happy eternity is 
indeed a thing of vaſt moment and impor- 


rance, 


The firſt of theſe I know will ſeem 'very 
ftrange and paradoxical to one that takes/a 
proſpe& of mankind, and contemplates the 
great ſtirr and hurry of the world, the Plottings 
of Stateſmen, the Emulations of Courtiers, and 
the Ambition of Princes, how buſy men are in 
their ſeveral concerns, what variety of deſigns 
fre on foot, with what trembling eagerneſs che 
are proſecuted, and what griet attends our dil- 
appointments. Sure after ſuch: a Scene as this 
one would be tempted to think, that there muſt 
be ſomthing very confiderable in Human life, 
and that men had notable intereſts here at ſtake, 
it being a reproach to human nature that the 
world Thould ſo generally combine to make 
ſuch ado about nothing, 


But yet that this ts their folly, not to inſiſt 

a *that univerſal vanity which the wiſe and 

* great Trier of the world has charged upon it, 
* that Hope defer d makes the beart fick, vow. th 
* and yet Fruition does not cure it, that we are 
* diſappointed in our enjoyments as well as ia 
* our lofles, and yet that 'tis our hard fate to 
* weep at the Funeral of our departed Pleaſures, 
* tho-we were little the happier 2 them when 
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<©xwe had them ; that oar greateſt pleaſures are J 


* moſt tranfient, and great mirth always ends 
* in h@avineſs and demiffion of ſpirit, -that the 
: we love or enjoy the more we venture, 
t 6ur ſelves further within the reach of 
*Fortune; that the greateſt men are not always 
* the-molt contented, agd that they who. are 
* molt envy'd by others think themſelves more 
* ix far their Pity; not to inſiſt I ſay on theſe or 
the like/ conſiderations, 1 ſhall fix only upon 
one, whereby I think twill plainly appear.that 
there-con be no intereſt relating 0 to this 
world, that is of any great moment'or Concern 
to man--And that is the ſbortneſs.,aud wnrer- 
tarinty of our abode here, 


.  Thelife of man in the Book of Wiſdom is com- 

pared to a ſhadow. Now beſides that the re- 
ſemblance holds in many conſiderable refpes, 
as in that it is partly Life and partly Death, 
as the other is partly Light and partly Dark- 
nefs, in that like a ſhadow whereever it paſſes 
: it leaves no track behind it, in that it ſeems to 
be ſomthing when indeed it is nothing, in that 
"tis always altering andends on aſuddain, and 
when art its full hezght and prime is often near- 
e& ro: Declenſion, as a ſhadow is to difappear 
wher at full length, there is yet another in- 
ftance of reſemblance, which has a more parti- 
cular aptneſs to our preſent purpoſe. The ſha- 
dow can continue no longer at the utmoſt than 
the tight of the Sun keeps its reſidence above 
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the Hotixentol lidie, which is but a little portion 
of time, but it may fall much ſhort of that pe- 
riod by the interpofition of a cloud; and when 
that rhay be is as uncertain as the weather, and 
depends npon a thouſand acccidents 


And thus 'tis with our /iver, No man can 
tengrhen out his days beyond that natural Term 


Ly 


which 'is fet him by the temperament of the . 3? 


firſt Qualitys, which yet are of ſuch jarring and 
unſeciable natures that they can't dwW long 
rogether in a vital amity. Bur then how far, 
and how many ways, he may fall ſhott of thar 
compaſs, depends upon ſo many hidden canſes, 
and ſo many little accidents that it may be rec- 
kon'd among the greateſt of uncertaintys. So 
that there is nothing in all human life ſo trail 
and uncertain as fe it ſelf. 


A conſideration ſufficient to depretiate and 
vilify all the entertainments and intereſts of 
the Animal life, and to call off our care from 
the objects of ſecular Happineſs rho there were 
no other yanity in them. For were they never 
ſo good: and folid in themſelves, yet the Foun- 
dation 0n-which they ſtand is ſo weak and rot- 
ten, that 'tis dangerous leaning hard napon 
them.” They would be even apon chis ſuppoſt- 
tion like Nebschadnexzar's ftatue, made up in- 
deed of rich metal, bat founded upon feet of 
clay. :Amd upon this account they are tobe e- 
ſeem'sd as vile and contemptible as they are 
rumons, | 
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This is a conſideration indeed that has bar 
little effe&t in che world, and the reaſon is be- 
cauſe few give any ſerious heed and attention 
co it. They know it indeed habitually, and muſt 
confeſs it if put to the queſtion, but it lies 
mant in 'em, and they ſeldom aQually attend 
toit. And therefore 'is that the voice bids the 
Prophet 1/aiah, Cry and proclaim it aloud that 
all beſo is graſs, and all the geodlineſs thereof as 
the flower of the field. He 1s bid to cry aloud, 
thereby intimating both the importance of the 
thing, and the general ſtupidity of men in not 
conſidering it. 


But if men would but often and ſeriouſly me- 
ditate upon the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
life, Iperſwade my ſelf they would not ſet their 
hearts much upon any thing in it, but would 
look upon all its Pleaſures, Honours and Profits 
with the ſame indifferency that the hafy Tra- 
veller does upon the fpecious fields and mea- 
dows which be paſſes by. For to what purpoſe 
TI pray, ſhould man who holds his Texement here * 
by ſuch a-ſhort and unſtable Tenure, that can't 
live long and may dye preſently, be fo buſy 
and thoughtful about worldly concerns? The 
ancient Patriarchs, tho their ſpan was ſo ve 
much longer than ours, thought it hardly wo 
while to build houſes, but contented themſelves 
to grow gray in Tents ; and whatdo we mean 
who in compariſon to them are but Eyes (as 
Pinaar calls us) people for a day, by plunging 
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our ſelves ſo deeply into care and trouble? Is 
chere any thing among the aRions of either 


Brutes or Mad-men fo filly and irrational as 
* this? 


But to be a little particular, to what purpoſe 
ſhould man who walketh in a vain /badow, diſ- 
quiet himſelf alſo thus in vain, and be ſo gree- 
dy inheaping up riches when he can't tell who 
ſhall gather them ? To what purpole ſhould a 
man trouble both the world's and his own reſt 
to make himſelf great ? For befides the empti- 
neſs of the thing, the Play will quickly be done, 
and the Mors muft all retire into a ſtate of e+ 
quality, and then it matters not who perſonat- 
ed the Emperor, or who the Slave. To what 

urpoſe ſhould a man be very earneſt in the per- 

uit of Fame ? He mult ſhortly dye, and ſo muſt 
thoſe too who admire him. Nay I could al- 
moſt ſay, to what purpoſe ſhould a man lay 
himſelt out upon fudy, and drudge fo labos 
riouſly in the Afines of Learning ? He's no 
ſoonera little wiſer than his Brethren, but Death 
thinks him ripe for his ſick/e, and for ought we 
know after all his pains and induftry, in the 


next world an Ideot or a Mechanic will be as > 


forward as he. To what purpoſe laſt'y does a 
Tyrant oppreſs his people, tranſgreſs thoſe 
bounds which w:i/e Nature has ſet him, invade 
his geighbor's Countrys, —_— the 1nnocent 
and ble of their Liberty, ſack Cities, 
plunder Progvigces, depopulate Kingdoms and 
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almoft'par-the foundations of the Earth oat of 
coarſe, to what purpoſe is all this > Thew Food, 
* fay$our B, Saviour, thr mpht thy Soul ſhall be 1+ 
©. quired of thee, and then whoſe ſhall thoſe things 
| 'p which thou haſt provided ? 


© There is. certaiuly nothing in all Nature lo 
ſtrange and unaccountable as the afjpns of 
ſome men. - They ſee, as the Plalmiſt ſpeaks, 
that wiſe men al/o dye and periſb together as well 
as the ignorant and fooliſh, and leave their riches 
for others, and yet they think (at leaſt at as if 
they did) that their houſes ſhall continue for ever, 
and that their dmelling places ſhall endure from 
one generation to another, and call their lands 
after their own names. 


This they think is their wi/dom, but the Pſal- 
miſt aſſures them 'ris their fool:;ſbne/z, and ſuch 
a fooliſhneſs roo as makes them comparable to 
the Beaſts that periſh, however their Poſterity 
may praiſe their ſaying. And certainly the 
Learned Apoſtle was of the ſame mind, when 
from this Principle, The time « ſbort, he dedg- 
ces the very ſame conclufion we have hitheryo 
pleaded tor, that we (hould be very indifferent 
and unconcern'd about any worldly good or e- 
vil, that they that have wives ſbould be as tho they 
had none, and they that weep as the they wept not, 
they that rejoice 4s tho they rejoiced not, they that 
buy as tho they poſſeſt not, and they that uſe thu 
world as not abuſing it, for the faſbron of this world 
paſſes away. It does ſo, and for that: reaſon 
| therg 
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chere-is nothing in this life to be verp-ntach 
lov'd, orvery much fear'd, eſpecially-if we-con- 
ſider what a grand intereſt we have all of-us at 
take in the other world. For as 'tis, with the ſwf- © 
ferings (ſo is it with the enjoyments of this' pre» 2 
ſear time, they are neither of thenr worthytobe  _ 
compared with the glory that ſhall be revealed. 

We have ſeen how trivolous and unconcern- 
ing the greateſt affairs of this world are; how 
unworthy to be made the objeRts of our ſolict- 
tude, much more to be'the Buſineſs of out lives, 
we have weigh'd them ia the Balance; and'they 
are found wanting. But man is a Creature of 
brisk and ative facultys, and is there-no em+ 
pong for him > yes, as God has farniſh'd 

im with Powers, ſo alſo has he; affign'd him a 
work, and'fuch a ong too as is tobe 'perform'd 
with Fear and Tremoling. There is a good fight 
to be foughr, there is a whole Body oft fin tobe 
deftroy'd, there are Paſhons to be mortify'd; 
Habirs to be unlearnr, AﬀeRtions to be purity'd; 
Vertuous and holy diſpoſitions to be acquired; 

, Ads of vercne to be -— againſt Acts of fin, 
and Habits againſt Habits, in a word there is a 
Heaven to be obtain'd, and a Hell to: be avoids 
ed. This indeed is a great work, and of great 
concernment to be done, and ſuch as calls for 
our principal, (I coald almoſt ſay our whole) > 
care and diligence. The great neceflity of whith 
for more diſtintnefs ſake, I ſhall repreſear ia a 7 
tew Conſiderations. ; 
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And-r|, it highly 'concerns us to be very 
careful concerning our final intereſt, becauſe of 
the vaſt, the infinite Moment of the thing. For 
certainly it can be no leſs whether a man ſhall 
be Damn'd or Saved, eternally Happy, or eter- 
nally Miſerable. No man certainly that thinks 
atall, can think this an ind:Ferent matter, or 
if he does he will one day be ſadly convinc'd of 
the contrary, when he ſhall curſe the day of his 
Birth, and wiſh for the Mercy of Annibilation. 
The loweft conception we can frame of the 
condition of the Damz'd, is an utter excluſion 
from the Beatific preſence of God. And tho 
the non-enjoyment of this be no great puniſh- 
ment to:/en/ual men in this ſtate and Region 
of exile, who perhaps would be content that 
God ſhould keep Heaveq, to himſelf, ſo he 
would let them have the free uſe of the Earth, 
yet hereafrer when the Powers of their Souls 
ſhall be awaken'd to their full vigour and ai» 
vity, when they ſhall have a lively and thorough 
apprehenſion of true Happineſs, and of the in- 
finite Beautys of the Supreme good, there will 
ariſe ſuch.a vehemear Thirſt, ſuch an intenſe 
longing in the Soul, as will infinitely exceed the 
moſt exalted languiſhments of Love, the high- 
. eſt Droughts of a Fever. The Soul will then 
int to the Center of Happineſs with her full 
_ and verticity, which yet ſhe ſhall find ut- 
terly out of her reach, and fo full of Defire and 
full of Dear ſhe ſhall lament both'her Fell 
By On» , an 
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and her Mfſery to eternal ages. And whois able 
to dwell even with theſe everlaſting Burnings? 


But 2ly asan Argument for our great Care 
we may confider, that as the intereft is great, 
ſo a more than ordinary care is neceſſary to 
ſecure it. And that upon ſeveral accounts. rt 
becauſe our Redemption by Chrift is not our 
immediat and aQtual diſcharge from fin, (as 
the Antinomians would have it) but only an in- 
ſtating us into a Capacity of Pardon and Recon- 
Ciliation, which is to be afually obtain'd by the 

rformance of Conditions, without which we 

Il be ſo far from being the better for what 
has been done and ſuffer'd tor us, that our Cons 
demnation will be ſo much the heavier for neg» 
leQing to finiſb fo great Salvation. 


2ly, Becauſe the Conditions of our Salvation 
tho temper'd with much mercy and accommo»= 
dation ro human infirmity, are yet ſo difficult 
as to engage us to put forth our whole might 
to the work.' A great part of Chriſtianity is ve« 
ry harſh to Fleſh and Blood, however to the 
Habituated Diſciple Chriſt's yoke may be eaſy 
and his burthen light. And accordingly the Path 
that leads to life is call'd narrow, and the gate 
(tho 6pen'd by our Saviour) is yet ſo- ſtrate that 
we are bid to ſtrive toenter in at it. And the 
Righteous ſcarcely are [av'd, | 


Again, becauſe there is a ſtrong confederacy 
againſt us among the Powers of darkneſs. We 
have a'yery potent and malicious enemy, who 
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envys man ſhould arrive to thoſe happy man- 
fions from whence himſelf by tran/preſſcon fell ; 
And accordingly, there-is a great woe pro- 
nouncd by the Angel againſt the-inhabitants 
of the earth, ht the Devil is come down 
among them having great wrath: | And this is 
made by the Apoſtle himſelt an Argument for 
more than ordinary care and circumſpecion. 
Be ſober, ſays he, be vigilant, becauſe your ad- 
ver/ary the Devil walks about as @ roaring Lion 
ſerhing' whom he may devour. 

Again, becauſe we have bart a lictle time for 
this our _ work, and that too very preca- 
rious and uncertain. Our glaſs holds bur very 
little ſand tho 'twere to be all ſpent, and drawn 
out in the running. Bat there are-alſa ſeveral 
accidental impediments that may entercept its 
paſſage ; And therefore as this was alledg'd as 
an argument for imdifferency about the 'things 
of ths world, ſo for the ſame reaſon, it con- 
- cerns us to:/be eminently careful in the grand 
buſineſs of the next. He that duly conſiders how 
many perſons dye ſuddainly, how many more 
may, and that none can engage for it that he. 
himſelf hall not, muſt needs confeſs himſelf ex- 
* tremely concern'd to improve this [fbort, this 
uncertain opportunity, this only time of Proba- 
tion, and to work with all his might while 'ris 
Aay, before the night come, when no man can work. 


Laftly, it concerns us to'uſe a more than or- 
dinary care and diligence-in ſecuribg this our 
F ', great 
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great intereſt, becauſe afrer all our Care and 
Vigilancy, all our ftritnefles and ſeveritys; we 
don't know the juſt and preciſe meaſures of 
Qualification, and how much Trimming of our 
Lampr is requiſite to fit'em for the $ ry of 
God. For tho we are well afſured in generel 
from the terms of the Evangelical Covenanr, 
that if we repent we ſhall be forgiven, yer there 
is a great Lavitude in Repentance,' and what 
degree in ſome caſes will be available, is a fe+ 
cret God- has kept to himſelf. For we dowt 
know: the full heinonſnefs of our Sins, nor how 
far God was provoked by 'em, nor confequents 
ly by what degrees of ſorrow and amendment 
he wilt be appeas'd. . And 'tis moſt certain there 
iS a mighty difference. To Simon Magi: 'rwas 
almoſt a deſperate caſe : If peradventure 8.8.14. 
the thouyhts of thy heart may be forgiven thee, 
And fome ire ſaid to be ſav'd with fear,& Jud 
asit were pull'd out of the fire. And we know 
what the great Apoſtle has ſaid, [row nothin 
by my ſelf, yet am 'I nat thereby juſtify d, Al 
which argnes a great latitude and variety even 
in neceſſary Prapararons and how to ſtate the 
matter exatly we don't know, and therefore as 
far as we are able ſhould be ſure to do enough, 
for we may eaſily do too /iztle, gnd can never 
do roo much in a matter of fuck high impor» 
France. 


From all: which 1 conclude, 1ſt that thoſe 


who withdraw themſelves (as far as is a 
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with charity and the proſecution of lic 
I) hoe? the noite,” berry and = of 
he world, that they may apply themſelves more 
ſerenely and entirely to a life of Devotion and 
Religion, and more freely and undiftractedly 
attend upon the grand concern of another 
world, act very wmiſch and prudently. For this 
is wi/dom, to take a right eſtimate of things, to 
proportion our care to their value, and to mind 
that moſt which is moſt conceraing. This is 
what the Apoſtle commends, to lay afide every 
weight, that we may be the ſurer to win the 
rt prize, and /o to run as to obtain. This 
ſly is the very part which Mary choſe, and 
which our Lord aflures us ſhall never be taken 
away from her, 


Again I conclude, that all thoſe who are ci- 
ther wholly negligent of this their grand inte- 
reſt, or that do not principally regard it, and 
asour Saviour ſpeaks, in the firſt place ſeek the 
kingdom of God, that are more iptent upon this 
| world than the next, that will venture to play 

the knave for a little preferment, that make uſe 
of Religion as an inſtrument for ſecular deſigns, 
- in one word, that in any kind forfeit their great 
intereſt jn the other world, for a little in this, 
are the greateſt Fools in nature. This Meaſure 
I confeſs will take in a great many, and ſome 

rhaps who would think it a great affront to 
be reckon'd of the number. But it cant be 
helpd, the charge is molt unqueſtionably po 
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and they themſelves however conceited of 
their wit and parts now, will once be of the 
ſame opinion, when they ſhall ſay, we Fools 


thought bis life madneſs. 
God grant we may all ſo number our days, 


and ſo compare our two intereſts, as to apply 
our hearts to greater wiſdom. 
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"A Metaphyſical Eſſay &e:. 


Sxcr. L 


How difficult a thing 'tis to demonſtrate a God by any new 
medium, and bow far the preſent Eſſay may pretend ts 
de ſo. 


1. } T has been the curious emploiment of fo 

- many and fo excellent Pens to demon- 
ſtrate the Bxiftence of a God, and this they 
have done with ſuch variety of Arguments, 
Moral, Phyſical and Metaphyfical, that howe- 
ver ealy it may be to contrive new Poſturer, 
and ring other Changes upon the ſame Bells, 
'tis yet almoſt as difficult to find out an Argu- 
ment for the proof of a God that has notbeen 
uſed already, as to refiſt the Cogency of thoſe 
that have. So that here if any where, that of - 
Soloiyon is more than ordinarily verify'd, The 
thing that has been it is that which ſball 
be, and that which is done 1s that which 
ſhall be done, and there is no new thing under the 
Sun, 

2. The neweft indeed that has of late yeats 
appear'd to the wotld is that of the celebrared 
De/-Carter, taken from the Idea of God cofi- 
fider'd both abſolurdy in its felf, as inclading 
all kinds aid degrees of Perfeftion and confes 
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atly Exiſtence, and as 'tis ſubj in the 
Sod bs man, which (as he —_— could 
never-have had ſuch-an Idea, were there not 
ſomthing which had all that Perfe&tion in ir 
Formally or eminently, which is in the Idea 0b- 
geftively, 

3- Now tho this Procedure of his be extra- 
ordinarily fine and fubtile, and ſuch as (to the 
firſt part at leaſt) will appear no leſs ſtrong 
and concluding to any capable and indifferent 
Perſon,that conſiders it as tis managed at large 
by its ingenious Author, yet this was not a No-« 
tion newly excogitated but only revived by 
him. For Aquinas had before lighted upon the 
former and refuſed it, and he is beholding ro 
St. Auftin and the School of the Platonifts for 
_ the latter. 


4. I ſpeak not this to diminiſh ane rey from 
the glory of that incomparable - Speculatiſt. 
That which I remark here is not the Barren- 
neſs of: his [nvention, but that of the exhauſted 
Subjet. The matter had been ſqueez'd before 
to the laſt drop, and his only fault was that he 
was not” born ſooner, Which might be'a ſuft- 
cient Apology it this Procedure of. mine . pfove 
not entirely new and «nbl/own upon. Whether 
it be or no 'tis not poſſible (without examining 
all the books in the world) abſolutely to deter- 
min. | This much-'1- believe I may venture to 
fay, that 'tis no where univerſally receiv'd, nor 
by -any that I know of induſtrioully ene pep” 
. teſledly 
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feſſedly_ managed, and that laftly 'tis. as new 


a5 the matter will now afford, and conſequent- 
ly as any man in reaſon ought to cxpet, 


SECT. IL 


The yariow 4cceptations of Truth, and which that s which 
is made the ground of the preſent Demonſtration, 


x. Aving undertaken to demonſtrate the 
Exiſtence of God trom the teddy and 
immutable nature of Truth, Iam firſt to diſtin« 
guiſh the Equivocalneſs or latitude of the word, 
and then'to point out to that determinate part, 
which 1 intend for the ground of my Demon- 
ſtration. 


2. The moſt general Partition of Truth is 
into Truth of the Thing and Truth of the under- 
ſtanding, or (according to the language of the 
Schools) Truth of the 0bje# and Truth of the 
Subje#. Both of theſe again have a double ſub» 
diviſion. For by Truth of the Object may be 
underſtood either that Tranſcendental verity 
which is convertible with Ens,and runs through 
the whole Circle of Being whereby every thing 
is really what it is, which is /mp/e Truth. Or 
elſe certain Relations and Habirudes of things 
one towards another whether Affirmatively or 
Negatively, which is Complex Truth. 
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3. Add fo #gain by Trath of the Sub/4# may 
be utiderftood either a due conformity berweeti 
the underſtanding acid the 0bje#, when I com- 
pound what is compqunded, and divide what 

15 divided, which is Logzcal Truth. Orelfe a 
due conformity between the words and the un- 
derftanding, when I ſpeak as I think, which is 
Moral Truth or Veracity. 

4. Now the Truth, upon whoſe immutable 
Nature I build the Demonſtration of a God, is 
not that of the Subje#, but that of the 0b5je#. 
Nor that neither according to its fimple and 


WIE > 


Wo Tranſcendental acceptation, but as it fignifies 


certain immutable relations and habirudes of 
things one towards another by way of Afﬀirma- 
tion and Negation, which is Truth of the 0bjef# 
. Complex, 


SECT. III. 


Thet there ave ſuch Relations and Habitudes of things to» 
” ward ene another, and that they are fteddy and immutable. 


I. Wo things are here aſſerted, ,xſt that 
there are Relations and Habitudes of 

things towards one another, and 21y that they 
are dy and immutable. Firſt I ſay, there 
are certain relations and habitudes berwixt 
thing and thing. Thus there is a certain habi- 
zude between ſome Premiſes and ſome (onclu- 


ſons, 


ſions, for any ant got i wir from a 
4 bErvern ef 2nd Jome. F 
BYY 3 cen ahrgsdy od ſome means ;: bes 
coary lems Subjefts and y Predicates, and 
e LKe. 


24\This is 25 tine 45 that there is any ſach 
thing. as Trsth. For Truth is nothing elfe, bur 
the Compaſttion or Divikon of ideas atcording 

to their reſpetive: Habirudes and Relations; 
And withoot Tr«th\ there.can be'-no fuck thi 
as edg, for knowledy is Truth of: tha Sub= 
j4# ; 'tis a man's thinking of. chings as t 
are;''and- that fu Trotks-of the -05j 
Which whoſoever denies, contradicts himſelf 
and: cftabhſhes the Proportion / which he des» 


Ggo'd to overthrow; apd- conſequently, wats  . 


ver/al Scepticifm is therve extremi ob non» 
"I 17,7 nave hex yy 7 

. And as there are certain _habitudes and 
niacions between things; ſo aly ſome of them 
are fteddy and immutable, that never were 
made by any underſtanding or will, nor can 
ever be unmade or null'd by them; but have a 
fixt and unalterable giow from everlaſting ro 
everlaſting. And contequently there are not 
"_ Truths, but eternal Truths, 

. As firſt in general, 'tis a Propofition of ne* 
cell and eternal Trath, that there maſt be 
ever ſach a thing as Truth, 'or that ſomtbr 
maſt be Trse, for let it be aftirm'd or fn 


_ Truth thruſts in upon us either way. And fo 21y 
N 3 there 
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there arc miany'p CIT _ 'of eter- 
nal and nchankegble Very a as in Logic, thar 
the Caufe is always before the Effet in Sher of 
Nature ;" in Phyffcs, that all local motion is by 
ſucceſſion ; in Metaphyſics, that nothing can be 
and not be 'at'once; in 'Mathematics, that-all 
right Angles are equal, that thoſe lines'which 
are parallel ro the lame Right line are alſo pa- 
llet ro eachother, &c. Theſe and ſuch hike 
re ſtandingand irrepeatable Traths, ſuch as 
have no precarious exiſtence; or arbitrarious de» 
——" a any wilt or underſtanding what- 
vet; andiuch as-all Intellectual operations 
do not: make, but ſuppoſe: ; being as-moch a+ 
gainſt 'tho. mature of underſtanding ts make 
that Trath-which ic! ſpecutares,! as tis again 
the nature:of the eye:to create! that light by 
which it ſees, or of an Image to make that: Ob, 


je& which it -— ga 
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' That fince there are Eternal and immutable Verit)s ar (Hex 


* bitudes of Ubings, rhe ſimple eſſences of thivgi muſt be 


alſo,cternal and immutable, 
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'2 [ Aving gain d this Point, that there ace: 
eternal and immutable Veritys or Has; 
bitudes of things, the next will be, that upon, 
this Poſtulatum it neceſſarily follows that the 
Soph: Uſdweys of things muſt be alfo. eternal 
- and immutable. For as there can be no Truth 
of the S#bjeF# without Trath of the 05je# to 
which it may be conformable (as was before 
obſerv'd) Joneither can there be Truth of the 
Obje&t Complex without Truth of the Object 
Stmple,, ; ] 
2. This will appear undeniably true to _ 
one that attends to the Idea of Objetive Trut 
Complex, which is nothing elſe but certain Ha- 
bitudes or Reſpeats betwixt thing and thing as 
to Compoſition or Diviſion. For how can there 
be any ſuch Habitudes or Relations without the 
| Simple Eſſences themſelves from which they re- 
ſult ? As for inſtance, how can any Mathema- 
tical Propoſition, ſuppoſe that of Euclid, that it 
two Circles touch one another inwardly they 
have not the ſame common Center, have this 
| habitude, unleſs there be two ſuch diſtin fim- 
ple Effences as Circle and Center > Theſe Habi- 
2 x N 4 tudes 
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tudes can no more ſubfift by themſelves than 
any other Relatzaps can, they muſt have their 
Simple Eſſences as the other baye their Subjef# 
© .. and Term, upon the poſition of which they im- 
* -, mediatly ro/ule. 
| 3. If therefore there can be no Truth of the 

Obje& Complex without Truth of the Object: 
Simple, and there can be no Habitudes and Re- 
lations of Compoſition and- Divifion withour 
the fimple Efſences themſelves, it follows thar 
whenſoever the one does exift the other muſt 
exiſt alſo, and conſequeaely if the one be eter- 
nal the other muſt be eternal alſe,-and ſd (to 
recur to the former inſtance) it it be a Propok- 
tion of eternal Truth that if two Circles touch 
one another inwardly they have not the ſame 
Common Center, the two diſtia&t fimple Ef- 
{ences of Grcle and Center muſt be from Eterni- 

alſo, and conſequently the ſimple Efſences 
o things are eternal and immutable, which 
was the point to be here demonſtrated. 
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Sxzcrt. V, 


That the Simple Eſſences of thing: bring not Erernal in their 
Natural fubfiftences, mult be ſe in their Ideal ſub- 
fiftences or realitys. 


1- T”} Rom the eternity of eflenrial Habirudes 
we bave demonſtrated the necefity 
that the ſimple eflences of things ſhonald be erer+ 
nal. And now fince they are not eternal (as is 
too plain to need Proof ) in their zaturel ſub- 
fiſtencys, it follows that they muſt be ctergal is 
their {dzol ſubfitencys or realitys. | 
2- For there are but two conceivable ways 
how. any thing may exiſt, either ous of all ua- 
derftanding, or within ſome underſtanding. It 
therefore. the ſimple Eflences of things are eter- 
nal but not ovt of all underſtanding, it remains 
they muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome an- 
derftanding, or rather they are the ſame with 
that underſtanding it ſelf, confider'd as va» 
riouſly exbibittve or repreſentative according to 
the various modes of [mitability or Parttcipas 
tion, which is the true Notion of {deas as 'tis ger 
nerally expreſs'd both by. Platoniſts and School» 
men, and as I bave more at large explain'd is 
in my Letter of Ideas, to which for brevitys 
laks I refer, 


SECT: 
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SEcT. VI, 


| That there i therefore an Eternal Mind or underſtanding, 
Ommiſcient, Immutable and endow'd with all poſſible 
Perfettion, the ſame which we call God, 


I. His evidently follows from the Conclu- 
fon'of the foregoing SeCtion, for if 
the fimple 'Efſences of things have a 'real and 
eternal exiſtence in ſome underftanding;, what 
conſequence can be more plain than thatthere 
isa Mind or underſtanding eternally exiſting ? 
An Eſſenee can no more eternally exiſt in a Tem- 
porary underftanding, than a Body Ean be #n- 
finitely extended in a fintte' ſpace. The mind 
therefore wherein it does exiſt muſt be eternal ; 
there is therefore in the firſt place an Eternal 
Mind. | 
2. "Twill tollow alſo: in the next place that 
this Mind is Omni/cient as well as Eternal. For 
that Mind which is eternally fraught with the 
| ſimple Efſences of things, muſt needs contain al- 
fo in it felt all: the ſeveral Habitudes and Re- 
ſets of them, theſe neceſſarily arifing from 
' the other by way of Natural reſult. For as be- 
fore, the” Argument was good from the Habi- 
tudes of things to their fimple Eflences, ſo is it 
as good backwards from the fimple Eflences of 
things to their Habitudes. But theſe are the 
lame with Truths, That Mind therefore which 


has 


| 204 ] | 
has all theſe has all Truths, which is the ſame 
as to be Omniſcient. , 
3. "Twill follow heace alſo iq the next place, 
that this Mind is /mmutable as well as Ommiſct- 
ent and Eternal, For it that Mind which has 
exiſting in it felt from alleternity, all.thefim? 
ple Eflences of things and contegnenely all 
their poſſible Scheſes or Habitudes ſhould-ever 
change, there would ariſe a new Schefis in this 
Mind that was not betore, which is contrary 
to the. ſuppoſition. 'Tis impoſlible therefore 
that this Mind ſhould ever undergo any muta- 
tion, eſpecially it theſe eternal Ideas and Ha- 
Litocdes be one and the ſame with this Mind, 
as I have already hinted and elſewhere ,,,, ... 
proved, | _— 

4. Laſtly 'twill follow that this Mind is not 
only Eternal, Immutable and Omniſcient, but 
that in a word 'tisendow'd with all poſſible per- 
fetion; For to have, and it ſelt to be all the 
Eſſences and Habitudes of things is to have and 
to be all that can pe ibly be, to be the rale and 
meaſure of all pertetion, tobe ſupreme in the 
Scale of Being, and to be the Root, and Spring 
of all Entity, which is the ſame as to be Go 
This Mind therefore ſq accompliſh'd is ao other 
| than God, and conſequently there. x @ God, 

which was the thing I padertook to demonſtrate, 


Pol 
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Poſt - ſcript. 
Ti Eſſay has lain by me a confiderable 
a 


time, and I have lately reviewd it with 
the coldreſr and indifferency of a Stranger, 
and with more ſeverity perhaps than I am like 
to meet with from the moſt Prejudiced Reader. 
FT have ftwrn'd it and view'd it on all fides, and, 
after the moſt deliberate and impartial ſcruti- 
ny that I could make, I mnft needs own, that? 
am'not conſcious of the leaft flaw in the whole 
Procedure. 

I know bur of one place that is liable to an 
reaſonable exception, and that is m the fourt 
Seftion. The Propofition there maintain'd is 
this, that. fnce there are eternal and immutable 
Peritys or Habitudes of things, the ſimple Eſſences 
of things muſt be alſo eternal and immutable, 
Here it may be objected, that thefe Habitudes 
are not attributed abſolutely to the fimple Ef- 
fences as aHually exifting, but only Hypothett- 
cally, that whenſoever they bel exiſt, they ſhall 
alſo carry fuch Relations to one another. There 
is youl ſay only an +, = expo Connexiog 
between the Subje# and the Predicate, not an 
abſolute Poſition of cither. : 

But in anſwer to this I ſay firſt, that theſe 
Habitudes are not (as is ſuppoſed) only by my 

[0] 


Fr ne” T Wy 3 
of befis, but 'ab/olutely attributed to 'the 
fimple Eſſences as a#vally exiſting. For when 
1 ſay, for inftance, that every part of a Circle 
is equally diſtant from the Center, this Propo- 
fition does not hang in /vſence, then to be ve- 
rify'd when the things ſhall exift in Neture, but 
is at preſent attually true, as true as it ever ##ll 
or cen be; and conſequently, I may thenee in» 
ter that the things themſelves already are. 
There is no neceffity, I confefs, they ſhould exiſt 
in Nature, (which is all that the Objecion 
proves) bur exif they muſt, For of Nothing | 
there can be no Afeftions. 


- 


Bat 2ly, ſuppoſe I grant what the Objeor 
would have, -— theſe Habitudes are not ab- 
ſolutely attributed to the ſimple Eflences, but 
only by way of Hypotheſis ; yer I don't ſee what 
he can gain by this —— For thus much 
at leaft is attributed to the fimple Effences at 
preſent, that whenſoever they ral exiſt, ſuch 
and ſuch Habitudes will attend them. 1fay, 
thus much is attributed aZzely, and at preſent : 
But now how can any thiog be ſaid of that 
which is not? There is theretore another way 
of exiſting befides that in rerum Natura; name- 
ly, in the Mundns Archetypus or the Ideal world, 
where all the Rationes rerum or fimple Efſences 
of things whereof there are ſtanding and jfrmw- 
table mations and Negations, have an eter- 
nal and immutable Exiſtence, before ever they 

enter upon the fage of Nature, _ 
or 
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Nor ought this ideal way of fublifting to 
ſeem ſtrange, when even while things have a 
Natural {ubliftence, the Propofitions concern- 
ing them are not verify'd according to their 
Natural, but according to their [deal ſubliſt- 
ences. 'Thus we demonſtrate ſeveral Propofi- 
tions concerning a right line, a Circle &c. and 
yet 'tis moſt certain that noneof theſe are to be 
found in Nature according to that exattne(s 
ſuppoſed in the Demonſtration. Such and ſuch 
Arrribures therefore belong to them not as they 
are in Nature, but as they are in their 7deas. 
This is a Notion very frequently glanc'd at 
by Saint Auſtin, and 'tis the Concluſion of 
Aquinas, that the Soul Omnia vere cognoſcit 
mm rationibus eternis, Part.1. Qu.84. Art.s. And 
of late years this Notion has been much im- 
prov'd by the ingenious Philoſopher Du Hamel 
in his book De Mente humana. And if this be 
true in Propofitions whoſe Subjects are in Na- 
ture, -mach mote is it in eterne! Propofitions, 
whole ſimple Efſences have not always a natu- 
ral exiſtence. Theſe can no otherwiſe be veri- 
fy'd' but by the coeternal Exiſtence of ſimple E/- 
ſences in the [deal world. 


One thing I have more to add in the vindi- 
cation of this Eſſay ; Whereas in the 3d Section 
it was aſſerted that the nature of Truth is ſted- 
dy and immutable, and ſuch as has no preca- 
rious exiſtence or arbitrarious dependence up- 


' On any underſtanding whatever, aud yet in the 
s5th 


: 
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eth Section 'tis affirm'd that it owes its exi- 
ſtence to ſome mind or other ; leſt one part of 
this Meditation ſhould be thought to claſh a- 
gainſt another, 1 chought it requihte to adjuſt 
this ſeeming contradiction. For the clearing 
of which, we muſt be beholding to that cele- 
brated Diftinfion of the Platonic School, of the 
Divine Mind into vous reegos and you royros, Con- 
ceptive and Exhibitive. Truth does by no means 
depend upon any mind as Conceptive, whether 
Human or Divine, but is ſuppoſed by it, which 
is the ſenſe of the 3d Section. Bur upon mind 
as Exhibitive it may and does u/timately de- 
pend ; ſo that if there were no God or Eternal 
Mind, there could be no Truth, which is the 
ſenſe of the 5th Seftion. So that here is no con- 
tradition, but all Harmony and Agreemear. 
See more of this in my Letter of Ideas, 


THE 
CHRISTIAN LAW 
Alſerted and L maicated. 


OR, 
A general Apology for the Chriſtian 
Religion, both as to the 0b/ig ativeneſs 
and Rea/onablene/s of the Inſtitutzon. 
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THE 
CnrisTIAN LAW 
Alſſjerted and LV mdicated, 


&c. 


cerning Chriſtianity : 
iſt, That it is a ſtate of Service, 

| aly; Thatit isa Reaſonable Service. 

The eviction of theſe two Propoſitions will con- 
tain both the Aſertion of the Chriftian Law 
and its Vindication, and be a plenary juſtifica- 
tion of its Divine Author from the imputation 
of two ſorts of Adverſarys, thoſe that refle& 
upon his Wi{dem, by ſuppoſing that he requires 
nothing to be done by his ſervants, aud thoſe 
that refle& upon his goodneſs, by ſuppoling him 
a Hard Maſter, and that he requires unreaſon- 
able performances. : 

2. T begio therefore with the iſt Propofition ' 
concerning the Chriſtian Inſtirution, that ir is. 
a ſervice, It is moſt certain that the Chriſtiart 
Religion according to the. genuine ſenſe and 
deſign of irs Divine Author, is the moſt wiſe 
and excellent Inffitution that could poſſibly 
be framed, both for the glory of the Divine Ar- 

O 2 tributes, 


I, [| Deſign here to confider two things con. 
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4 - eributes, and the beſt Intereſts of Mankind, And 


- without Controverſy (if we take it as 'tis exhi- 
'Tim.5. 16. Þited to us in the inſpired writings) 
reat ts the Myſtery of Godlineſs. Bart 
if we conſult the perverſe gloſles and Comments 
of ſome of our Chriſtian Rabbins, and take our 
meaſures of the Chriſtian Religion from thoſe 
ill-favour'd Schemes and Draughts of it we 
meet with in Dutch Syſtemes, as ſome Chriſtians 
are the worſt of men, ſo will their Religion ap- 
pear to be the worſt of Religions, a ſenſeleſs and 
ridiculous Inſtitution, not worthy the Con- 
trivance of a wiſe Politician, much leſs of him 
who is the Fiſdom of the Father, It tares here 
with Chriftianity as with a P:Zure,that is drawn 
at ſo many remote hands, till at length it de- 
generates from the 0r:igina/ Trath, and wants 
an wnder-title to diſcover whoſe it is. And in- 
deed whatever Declamations are made againſt 
Tudaiſm and Paganiſm, the worſt enemys of the 
Chriſtian Religion are ſome of thoſe that pro- 
feſs and teach ir. For it it be in reality as ſome 
(wbo <call themſelves Orthodox) deſcribe it, 1 
may boldly ſay, that 'tis neither for the reputa- 
tion of God to be the Author of ſuch a Reli- 
gion, nor for the intereſt of men'to be puided 
— by it, and that as fin took occaſion by 
the Law, ſo may it (and that more 
jultly) by the Goſpet roo, to deceive and ruin the 
- world ; by that Goſpel which was intended as 


the Inſtrument both of its temporal and eter- 
nal welfare. 


3, For 
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3. For if you look upon Chriſtianity asſom 
men are pleasd to hold the Prepoliene it'15-n0 
way accommodated for the promotion of Ho- 
lines and Vertue,. but is rather a-perfe&t Dif- 
charge from all duty, and a Charter of Licens 


tiew{ne/c. For among other miſreproſentations . 


of the Goſpel this is one, (and I rhipk the moſt 
pernicious one that the Sophiftry of. Helhcould 
ever ſuggeſt) that it requires nothing.to- be 
done by its Proſelytes. A Nation {> ridiculous 
and miſchievous as is fit for none rbuta 


Epicure to embrace, who may be allow'd-to | 'S 


make his Religion as idle and: Sedentary as be 
does his Go& Nay, 'tis not only ridiculous an 
miſchievous, but in the higheſt meaſare Anti- 
chriſtian, "For what greater Antichriſtianz/m cau 
there be than that, which ſtrikes not only at 
ſome of the main branches, but at the very 
Root of Chriſtianity, and at once-eyacyates 
the entire purpoſe and aim of the Goſpel. 


4- But to ſet this mark upon the right fore- 
head, there are three forts of men that come _ 
in ſome meaſure or other under this Charge. 
The firſt are the Antinomians, who are impu- 
dent and ignorant enough in exprals terms to 
aſſert, that the Sacrifice and Satisfation of 
Chrift does wholly excuſe us from all manner. 
of Duty and Obedience, as if we Libertrns © 
the Goſpel were ſo far from being bound to 
work out our Salvation with fear and trembling; 
that we are not to work atall; and as if the 

O 3 Deſign 
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m_ of Chriſt's coming were only toatisfy 
for the tranſgreſſions committed againaſt the 
old Covenant; and nor at all to introduce'a 
#2w 0ne, and to —_— us from .the Obliga+ 
tion of the Moral as well as Ceremonial Law. 


' 5. Nay Tome there are among+them' that 
carry the bufineſs' yer higher, and' exclude not 
only the Repentance and good works of men, 
 but'even the Mediation of Chrift himſelf, at 
p: leaſt the necefliry of it, by ſuppoſing ah Antz- 
A —”— Faftification or Pardon from all erer- 

nity, which they found upon the ſecret decree 

and Conhſe} of God. : | 
'6. The” next that have'a ſhare {ſn the fore- 
mention'd Charge are thoſe, who make Chri- 
ftianity a matter of bare ſpeculation, and think 
| all Religion abſoly'd it 0rehodoxy of Opinion ; 
that care not how men {ve but only how they 
* #each, and are ſb over intent upon the Creed, 
that they neglet the Commandments. Little 
* conſidering that Opinion is purely in order to 
Prattiſe, and that Orthodoxy of judgment is 
neceſlary only in ſuch matters, where a miſtake 
would beof dangerous influence to our ations, 
that is in. Fundamentals. So that the neceflity 
of thinking rightly is derived from the neceflity 
of doing rightly, and conſequently the latter is 

the more necefſary of the two, 

7. Tamasready to grant as the moſt zealous 
ſtickler for Orthodoxy can defire, that ourunder- 
ftandings are under pbligation in Niyine mat: 
$14, 8s | | ers, 
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ters, but withall I think it abſurd that the Oh- 
ligation' ſhould terminate there, fince then 
'twould follow, ift that all Theological Science 
were merely ſpeculative; Ny thatwe are bound 
to exat. Orthodoxy is «ll ſpeculations; (theres 
being then no reaſon why in one and-not in an- 
other) and 3ly, (which is the greateſt ablurdity 
of all) that we are obliged and tied;.up to no 
purpoſe, becauſe nothing is effected by jt, When: * 
ever therefore we are obliged -to ſoundneſs of 


Judgment, 'tis purely.-in order to the regula» © | k 
tion of our Practiſe, and conſequently won_ v 


Orthodoxy does not ſatisfy its own end, mu 


leſs that of Chriſtianity. For to what purpoſe "7H 


ſerves the Dire#ton of the Compaſs, if there be 
neither wind nor fail to carry on the veſſel ro 
the Haven, 


$. But there are yet another ſort of mien 
who are juſtly chargeable with expunging all 
Duty from the Chriſtian Inſticution;' I mean 
the Solifidians, who ander a groomes of ad- 
vancing the merits of the Crols, and the free- 
ne(s of the Divine Grace, require nothing of a 
Chriſtian ia order to his Juſt:fication and acce- 
ponnes before God, but firmly to rely on the 
atisfation and merits of Chriſt, and without 
any more ado to apply all to himſelf, And here- 
in, pros og not only contradi@t the general d--' 
fign and particular expreſſes of the Goſpel, but 
creſpaſs againſt all Logic and common ſenſe. 
They contradict the Goſpel, in requiring n0+ 
| - O4 thing 


I 
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_ thing but Haith, wheteas that (as we ſhall foe 


* © anon) equally requires obedience. Andthey con- 


tradict common /en/+ in requiring ſucb a Faith. 
For put the Conclukon before” the Premi- 
ſes, and make that the firſt a of faith which 
fappoſes others, and in due order/ought 'to- be 
the laſt. And beſides, they make that at of. 
Faich contribute -% emare or towards the ef+ 
feitinp of Juſtification, which in order of na- 
ture is conſequent to it, and ſyppoſes it already 
effeted. For I muſt be firſt Juſtify'd before TI can 
rightly beliew that 1-am fo, otherwiſe I ſhall 
believe a falſe Propoſition, fince (as the moſt 
elementary Logiciai well knows) the certitade 
of the ſubjet does not make but ſuppoſe that of 
the objeR. 


9. But I could diſpenſe with the «nph:loſoph:- 
talne/z of this their Hypotheſis were it not with- 
all anchrsſtion, and utterly deſtructive of all Pie- 
ty and Verrtue. The great miſchief is, they un- 
ty the cords of Duty, and exclude the neceflity 
of Obedience as really and efteQually, tho not 

fo formally and expreſly as the Antinomians do. 
For they require nothing but Faith to qualify 
a man 2M Pardon, and tho afterwards for mo- 
defty's ſake they come in halting with good 
porks, yert'tis at ſuch a time when they might 
"as well have left chem out. 'Tis when rhe grand 
buſineſs (for which alone they conld be neceſ- 
. ary) is over, when the man rs number d among 


the children of God,and bu lot is among the ge 
n 
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And to ſay here that good works are neceſſary | 


to Salvatron tho not to Juſtification, is a Myſte- 
ry 'above my conception, or rather an abſur- 
dity below-my further notice. Nor will it ſalve 
the matter to ſay that they are neceſſary to de- 
care our Juſtification before men, or to aſcex» 
tain it to our /elves and the like, for alas what 
does ſuch a necefliry amount to? No more thag 
this, thar they are neceffary tor ſuch ends which 
themſelves are not neceflary. And befides, how 
can they declare or aſcertain our Juſtification 
when they are not the cond/tions of it} So 'that 
'tis plain both from the /atene/s of the time 
when, and from the mcompetency of the grounds 
for which they inſert good works,” that they 
put them merely our of Complarſance, not be- 
cauſe they think them neceſſary, bur becauſe 
they are aſhamed to declare expreſly that they 
are not, Which appears 'yet further from the 
nature of thoſe works they are at /ength pleas'd 
to inſert. They are ſuch (for there 1s" nothing 
that theſe men are ſo much affraid of as me- 
riting) as are much ſhort of that ſincerity and 
erfetion which is required by the Goſpel. 
For 'tis notorious that they ſet the ſtate of Re» 
| nacyry-ray ſo low thar 'tis confiſtent with the 

ominion and prevalency of fin. A bare relu- 
+ Rtancy of the Spirit (tho foil d in the conflia) 
agala the fleſh, is eſteem'd a ſufficient mark 
of a Regenerate perſon; and this every ſinner 


that bas the leaſt Remains of Conliiach, a 
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leaſt. Twilight of natural light left him-muſf 
needs have; for no man-loves fin for it /elf, na 
he hates it as'tis in it ſelf abſolutely an'evil, 
only he chuſes and wills it Compearatively to a- 
void (as he then thinks) a greater evil, | 
10. Thus as the Fewiſþh Doors did 
the Law, do theſe men make the Go- 
Þel,. of none eftet by. their Traditions, and 
would queſtionleſs,were our Lord now on earth, 
have a ſeverer woe pronounc'd againſt them as 
Perverters.of a more excellent, a more perte&t 
Inftitution, .Strange, that men ſhould corrupt 
and ridicule ſo admirable a Diſpenſation, and 
turn ſo great a grace of God into wanutonnels} 
That there ſhould be ſome Jurrons in the Ga- 
ſpel which unlearn'd and unſtable men mighe 
wreſt to their own deſtruction is no very hard 
matter to imagine,. -but that men ſhould at 


Mar. 15. 6. 


- once pervert the whole ſcope and defiga of it 


is prodigious as well as Antichriſtian, a My/te- 


ed of wonder as of Iniquity. And have theſe men 
'\r 


| 


- 


e face to declaim againſt the Papiſts for leav- 
ing out one of the Commandmeats, when as 
they draw, a black ſtroke over the whole Table? 


+ Nay further, have they the face to call them- 


ſelves Chriſtians, and that of the Purer ſort roo, 
who thus evacuate the Myſtery of Godlineſs ? By 
the ſame figure of ſpeech might the Heathen , 
Emperours aſſume that ſacred name, when 
they endeavour'd to perſecute it out of the 
world. Nay much more plauſibly, forthey og: 
7 
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"ly lopt off the Branches, but theſe ftrike at the 
- very Root of pg ry they applied their 
forces againſt the Profeflours of the Chriſtian 
Religion, theſe againſt the Religion it ſelf, and 
(what aggravates the malice) not as open ene» 
mys, but as Treacherous Friends, under rhe de- 
mure pretence of Purity, Orthodoxy and Saint- 
ſhip. "They cancel the laws of Chrift and at rhe 
ſame time'pretend to advance his kingdom; 
call him Maſter, kiſs and betray him. And how 
can it now be expected that rheſe men-ſhould 
be more forward than they are to yield obedi- 
ence to the King, who have found out an Expe: 
dient to ſlip their necks our of Chrift's yoke, ant 
have made the Goſpel in a worſe ſenſe, a Dead 
letter than the Law? | 


11- Butcertainly the gate that leads to Hea-+ 
ven is much ftraiter than theſe men are pleasd 
to make it, otherwiſe: there would be \ 
no need of ſtriving to enter in at it. 
There are things to be done, as well as to be 
believ'd and =, doh under the Evangelical 
I and Chriſtianity is a Service as 
well asa Profeſton. To the clearing and eſta» 
bliſhing of which Propoſition I ſhall confider 
the Goſpel under a doub'e Capacity, 1ft' as a 
Law, and 2ly as a Covenant. And firſt as a 
Law. 'Tis moſt certain that Chriſt was a Laws 
giveras well as Moſes, only as he was 
an {ntroducer of a better Hope, 1o he re- 
quired better and ſublimer Services, The ad- 

| | vantage 
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vantage of Chriſtianity does not conkiſt in have 


ing any abatements of Duty, for Chriſt was ſo 
far from diminiſhing or retreaching the Moral! 
Law (for 'tis of thac I ſpeak) that he improv'd 
every part of it to higher ſenſes than the moſt 
exquiſite of the Jewiſh Doctors wnderſtood, or at 
leaſt conceiv'd themſelves obliged to ; As is evi- 
dent from his divine Sermon on the Mount, 


{| which for the Perfetion and Sublimity of its 


+ 


' Precepts St. 


Chryſofiom calls A'xpoy + 00aPlias, the 
Top and. Height of Philoſopby. 


12. And that he thus improv'd the Law of 
Moſes, beſides the evidence of Compariſon, we 
have his own expreſs ward for it: [ came 
not to deſtroy the Law but to perfe, com- 
pleat or fill it up. For ſo the word (1ygwny) 
properly fignifies. * - The w'or rude 
draught was Moſes his part, but the CaryeaPyog 
Tas or the'painting to the lite was Chriſts, 
Moles drew 'out the main lneameants, the Ske+ 

- 'leton of the Picture (which was therefore 
Je: call'd the Body of Moſes) but 'twas Chrift 
that fall'd up all its intervals and vacuitys, and 
gave if all its graces, Air and Life-touches. And 
this is. no more 'than what the Analogy of the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation required. The great end 
and defignot God incarnate was to perte& Hos 
lineſs, as well as to retrieve Happineſs, to ad- 
vance the Intereſts of the divine [; te, and make 
» Per.1.4. us Partakers of the Divine natwre, and 
ke. :.3: accordingly as he himſclt was the expreſs 


image 


Mat. 5.17. 
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mage of his Fathers Perſon, ſo 'twas requiſite 
he ould confign to us an expreſs image, a cor» 
re& Copy of his Fathers will. He was to make 
us betrer men, and accordingly, 'twas fit he 
ſhould give us a better law, a Law that could 
not be fatisfy'd but by ſach a Righteonſneſs, as 
ſhonld exceed even the ftricteft among the Jews, 
that of the Phariſees. So that we are by no 
means releas'd, but wgther more deeply enga- 
ged in Duty by the Goſpel, as 'tis a Law. 


13. Nor 2ly are we releas'd by it as 'tis a C- 
venant. Here indeed begin the Abatements of 
the Goſpel, not as to Duty and 0bligetion, for 
the Golpel makes all that our Duty which the 
Law did and more, only (which in ſhort is the 
true difference between the two Covenants) it 
does not make the ſtrict and exatpertormance 
of it the Meaſure, the ultimate Meaſure where- 
by we are to ſtand or fall, but admits of Pardon 
which the Law Knew nothing of. Not of- ab- 
ſolute Pardon, for then the Goſpel would be a 
Covenant without a Condition, nor of Pardon 
without Repentance and actual reformationoft 
Manners, po then the Goſpel as a Covenant 
would ioterfere with itſelt as a Law, but upon 


the ſole Conditions of Faith and Repentance. . 
For 'tis a great miſtake to think that we are a- | 


Ctually Juftity'd or pardon'd by the ſatishaQion 

of Chriſt ; this wou'd be the moſt ready expe- 

dieat to verity the talſe charge of rhe Scribes 

and Phariſces, and make him in their tenſe - 
| Frien 


,-”- 
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Friend to Publicans and Sinners, to encourage 
all manner of vice and immorality, and to rarn 


the Myſtery of Godlineſs into a My/Pery of Iniqui- 


 &y: No, Chrift in this ſenſe has redeem'd no 


man. All that he either did- or could in wif- 
dom do for us as ſatisfying, was in ſhort to in- 
ſtate us in a Capacity and Poflibility of Par- 
don and Reconciliation, by procuring a grant 
from his Father, that Fgith and Repentance 
ſhould now be available to Juſtification, which 
wan ef his non would not have been 
accepted to that purpoſe. Whereby it appears 
that he was ſo far , ſuperſeding the — 
o of Repentance and good works, that he de- 

gndonly to make way for the ſucceſs of them; 
He did ſo much that Repentance migtit not be 
in varn, and he did no mere that it might not 
be needleſs. And thus does the wiſdom as well 
as the goodneſs of God lead us to Repentance, 
by ſo ordering the matter, that we may obtain 
Pardon with it, and not without it, which are 
the two ſtrongeſt engagements to a#ton in any 
concern, that our Reaſon either demands, or 
our deliberation can ſuggeſt. 


14+ This I conceive to be the true Hypothe- 
fis and ſtate of Chriſtianity, which I might yer 


* further confirm by infinite Authoritys from 


Scripture, which every where preſſes the neceſ- 
firy of good works as Conditions to our Fuſtifice- 
#ion and acceptance before God, but I think 


the more rational and unoprejudiced partof the 
world 
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world are pretty well ſatisfy'd in that Point; 
and know how to accommodate Sr. Jemes and 
St Paul better then ſome late Reconcilers. And 
beſides, the wiſdom of the Hypotheſis ſufficient- 
ly approves it felt; "Tis {uchras becomes the 
Perfections of the Divine Nature to exhibit to 
the world, and which the Angels may 
well defire to look into. For 'tis at 
once fitted ro the neceſſitys of man, and to the 
Honour of God, to the infirmitys of the Animal 
life, and to the advancement of the Divine, to 
the relicf of the Sinner and to the ſuppreſſion 
of fn. Here Mercy and Truth meet together, righ- 
teouſneſs and peace kiſs each other, The Sacrifice 
of the Altar does not prejudice the Ballance of 
the SanQtuary, and the Divine Juſtice is ſo ſa- 
tisfy'd that the neceflity of Holineſs and Obe- 
dience remains ſecured. Much is forgiven, and 
much is to be done, Duty continues as faſt as e- 
ver, and even the Law of Liberty is a Service, 
15. And now that this may not be thought a 
Hard ſaying, and make ſome of Jeſus his Diſ- 
Ciples to go back (as once they did) and walk 
no more with him when they hear of Duty and 
ſomthing to be done, I ſhall now proceed to de- 
monſtrate the Rea/onableneſs of that Service 
which Chriſtianity requires of us, which was 
the 2d general Propoſition I propoſed to ſpeak 


tO, 


1 Pet. 1. 14, 


16, Religion is ſo very agteeable both to 
the Inclinations and Diſcourſings of Human Na- 
cure, 


—Y 
— 


Rea. 


tire, that as none is capable of being Religious 
but a rational creature, fo 'tis almoſt impoſſi- 


ble for a creature to be indued with Reaſon and 


not to be Religious. Hence 'tis that there is'no 


|, Nation fo barbarous and degenerate but what 
| has ſome Religion or other, and tho ignorant 


" of the true Object as well as manner of wor- 


ſhip, yet rather than wholly abſtain from Re- 
ligious applications will adore smplticately, and 
erect an altar Azawow Hr to the unknown God, 


17. Nay fo great a yope. vm is there be- 
tween Religion and the radical notices and 
ſentiments of a haman Soul, that all mankind 
except only fome few diftorted and Anomalous 
heads (for there are monſtrofitys in the Soul as 
well as in the Body) are CR agreed np- 
on the fundamental and ſubftantial Maxims of 
it, which for their correfpondency to our ratio- 
nal Natures are uſually diſtinguiſh'd by the 
name of Natural _—_ For there are Pra- 
ical as well as Speculative Principles, and that 
he who does no hurt is to receive none is as Cvi- 
dent-a Propofition in Moral{:ty, as that the 
whole is greater than its part is in the Mathe- 
matics, or that nothing can be and not be at 
once, is in the Metaphyſics. 

18, And as Relegion and Natural Religion 
carry ſuch a ftrict conformity to our Rational 
tacultys, ſo does Reveal d Religion too, All 
the tines of this as well as of the other point all 


the way at, and at laſt conceatre ia the How | 
| | "an 
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neſs and welfare of mankind. "Tis a petſuance 
of the ſame excellent end, only by more cloſe 
and dire& means. For God in all his intercour- 
ſes with us does accommodate himſelf to our 
natures, and as he will not forcibly determin us 
to good becaule he has made us free, ſo neither 
does he require avy thing from us but what is 
ood and confiſtent. with Reaſon, becauſe he 
as made us Rational. And altho we cannot by 
this Candle of the Lord find out ſome of 
the great and wonderful things of his nu 43% 
Law (for herein confiſts the formal 
differeace between Natural and Reveal'd Re- 
ligion) yet when they are once propoſed to us, 
they are highly approv'd by our Intellectual re- 
liſh, and ftrike perteRt nniſons to the voice of 
our Reaſon, ſo that even the Animal man (for 
tis of him the Apoſtle there ſpeaks) conſents to 
the Law that it # good, Rom. 9. 16, 


19+ And indeed were it not ſo, it would be 
as unfit for God to propoſe, as hard for man to 
receive, fince even the Prudence of a Nation is 
by, no one thing either more juftify'd or con- 
dema'd, than by the good or ill contrivance of 
its; Lews. Shall not then the /aw-giver of the 
whole world ena# that nhich ws right, 0, 1. 
as well as the Fudge of all the Earth do 
right? Shall he not be as w/e in the framing of 
his law, as he is J«ſt in the Execution of it? God 
in contriving the Mechaniſm of the material 
world diſplaid the cxcellency of his Divine Geo- 
. P metry, 
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metry, and made all things in Nember, Weight 
a0 and Meaſwre, He lifb'd wig 
Jer: 19:1 by bis wiſdom, and firetc#d out the bea- 
Sens by bis diſcretion, And ſhall he not govern 
the Intellenal world with as much wiſdom as 
he made the Natural one ? Queſtionleſs he does, 
and the law, which he has preſcrib'd to as, is as 
perfet and excellent, as that whereby he 
wrought the Beauty and Order of the univerſe. 
For the Lord « righteous in all bis ways, 
and holy in all bis works. He has accom- 
modated his Statutes and Judgments bath to 
the infinite perfeQtion of his own Narare, and 
both ro the aQual perfeRtion and' capacity of 
ours. God is @ ſpirit and accordingly 
(as the Apoſtle tells us) tbe Law # Spi- 
ritual, Man is Rational, and accordingly the 
—_— he is to pay to him that made Fim ſo, 
isno other than a. Kea/onable Service, 


Plal. 145. 
Row. 7, 14. 


20, But to be ascompendiovs, and yet with- 
all as juſt and diſtin as may be in ſo copious 
and plentiful a Subje&, I confider, that as the 
whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two 
facultys, underftanding and will {whether re- 
ally or notionally diftin& I ſhall not now di- 
{pute.) So Chriftianiry, whoſe end js to 
the whole man and give the /aft accompliſh- 
meat both to our IntelleRtual and Moral pow- 
ers, will be wholly abſolv'd in theſe two parrs, 
things to be be/rev'd and things to be done, It 
therefore in both theſe it can acquit it ſelf at 

' the 


_ 
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the Bar of Ryo/en, the Concluſion is evident 
that it 43 a Agdſonabie Service. 

- 2t. Firſt then as to the things which are 
be beffro'd. Now theſe are eirher the Authi 
firy and Truth of the whole Chriſtian Thitita- 
tion, or the Truth of particulat Myſterys cots 
eain'd in it. The 1ft of thefe will appear tobe 
a reaſonable Obje& of fxich two ways, rt from 
the nature of. its Defign and its exceflent apt- 
neſs to compaſs it, and 2ly from exrrinfe Argu- 
ments and collateral circumſtances. And ft, 
'ris recotamended to ns by the nature of irs De- 
fgn, atid fits excellent aptnefs to compaſs it. 
It is [according to the precedent repreſenta- 
tion) 2 very wile and rational Hhpetbufis, above 
the reaſon of man indeed ar firft td contrive, 
but fuch as when propoſed it muſt needs ap- 

rove and acquiefce in, as at once the 
"on and Wiſdom of Gotl, becauſe (as * EY 
1 firſt 6bferv'd, and ſhall hereafter more plainly - 
demonſtrate) 'tis fo admirably fitred to th 
Honor of God, and to the neceffitys of man, 
thereby verifying that double part of the An- 
gelical anthem at the appearenceot its Divine 
Author, and at once bringing g/ory ts. 00 
God on bigh, and ow 097 th = to men 
of good wil. 

22. Angas ita rs thus rational in its 
neral 74 or SeriBare, and thereby ee 
ſelf why of God, fo 2ly that-/it came eZually 
from. him no Rational perſon can doubt, that 
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conſiders that conjugatiow of Arguments," that” 
cloud of witneſſes whereby its divine- Original 
ſtands atteſted. Such as are the variety of Pro- 
phecys and Prefigurations, their punctual and: 
exact accompliſhment in the Author of this In- 
Kirution, -his-Birth, Life, Miracles and Do- 
QArine, his Paſſion, Death, Reſurregion and 
Aſcenſion, with all the wonderful Arrear and 
train of Accidents that enſued for the Confir- 
mation of Chriſtianity, ſach as the wonderful 
Suſtentation, ProteQtion, increaſe and Conti- 
nuation of. Chriſts little lock the Chriſtian 
Church, the miraculous aſſitances and miracu- 
lous ettions of the Apoſtles, the Harmony of 
the Evangeliſts, the Conftancy and Courage of - 
his firſt Witnefſes and Martyrs, the defeat of 
the Infernal Powers in the filencing of Oracles, 
the juſt puniſhment that lighted _ his ene- 
mies, and laſtly the completion of all Prophe- 
cies that proceeded out of his divine mouth 
while on earth, which 1 ſhall here only point at 
in general, and leave to the inlargement of e. 

very man's private meditation. 


23. Then as for the particular myſterys cons 
tain'd in Chriſtianity, I know but of three that 
threaten any dift#rbante to our Phileſophy,” and 
thoſe are the three Catholic ones mention'$by 
St; Athenafus, the Trinity,” the Hypoſtatic union 
and the Reſurref:on. Now concerning the-two 
firſt I obſerve, that they are 1ndeed above the 
adequate comprehenſion ot.our Reaſon,: but 
not 
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n6t Contrary or rej tto it; For as we can- 
Mtchotire ben thel rhiews can be, ſo neither | 
do we poſitively and clearly perceive that they 1 
connet be; as we do in'contraditions and things 
contrary to reaſon. : Bur as to the'laſt, I don't | 
inthe leaft underſtand why it ſbould be 

thought s thing incredible that God(whoſe 
very notion involves Omnipotence) ſhould raiſz 
the Dead: "Tis true, 'we are as ignorant how 
this can be as in either of the former Articles, 
but that it abſolurely may be there is much 
plainer evidence, efpecially to thoſe who think 

it reaſonable to believe a Creation. Which if 
taken-according to ftriftneſs of notion, for a - 
Production of ſomthing out ot-nothing, is moſt 
confeſledly a greater and more difficult per- 
formance {as to the 'nature of the work) than 
the Railing of the Dead can be. Or if more 
largely for producing ſomthing ont of pre- 
exiſtent but naturally unapt matrer, yet 'tis ſtill 

at leaſt equal with it. He that with the bare 
cNErRy of his omnipotent word could infpirit. 
the dead, ftupid, void and formleſs maſſe, and. 
make it mpve into a frame ſo elegant and har- 
monious, that the, mere Contemplation of its 
Beauty and Order has by many Philoſophers 
been tiogghe a ſufficient entertainment of lite, 
may eaſily be preſumed to be able to do the 
ſame in the leſſer world, and with effe& to lay 
toa rude and diſorder'd heap of duſt, the Chavs 

pf a human body, fand up and live. 
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- 24- Bat afttr- all,: were this Article of the 
Relurre&ion tauch mote thitkſer with difficol+ 

* tics than it is, yer wonkd we;rbefore we venture 
to determine againſt ics -poſbbility, fs a whale 
and conſider, that we are nonphus'd. at a thou- 
ſand Phenomenas in natute, which if they-were 
not done, we ſhould have thought them abfo- 
lately rmpof<ble (25. fot iaftance to go no tut« 
ther, the Cenmvrel kbration of the Eatth) \and 


now they are, we cannot comprehend 
=. 'em, that we have. fern but 8 few of Gods 
works and underſtand yet tewer, and laftly that 
as the poſſibiliry of the efte& is above:the com 
, prehenfion otour Reafon, fo the Power of the 
Agent is mach more ſo, we ſhould difcern great 
reafon to be cantious how we ſet limits to the 
Divine Omnipoteace, and ſhould rather fup- 
port our Faith againſt al{ Obyeftions with'thar 
univerſal Salvo of the Apoſtle, 7 now 
wham 7 bave belrev d. 


25. Ideſcend now from the things that aro 
to be believ'd to the things that are tq be done 
in the Chriſtian Religion. And that thoſe may 
appear to be a Reaſonable Service, I conſider 

in general, that the Chriſtian Law is. no« 
thing elle but the Law of Nature reeriev'd, ex- 
plain'dand ſet in a clearer light, Chriſt-indeed, 
added ſome new Precepts that were not in the 
Law of re but not any that were not in, 
the Lawot Nature, ' That he only reſtored. and, 
* reſcued trom the Sophiſtications of ill Frngh 
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ples; and the corruptions of degenerate man- 
ners. . Farthe clearer underſtanding of which 
jon 'tis to: be 'abſerv'd, that the Law of 
Nature was twice zetriev'd, by Moſes and by 
Chrift, Moſes did it imperfectly, with a ſhaking 
hand, 'and with a r«de Pencil ; He adopted 'ris 
true, into his Table as many of Natures Laws 
as were neceſſary to the preſent ſtate and ca- 
pony of rhe jew people, bur he did not.cx- 
auft the wliole Code and Digeſt of Nature. Far 
there are many Inſtances and Branches of the 
Natural Law which are no way reducible to 
the Moſaic Tables, unleſs hook'd. ia by long 
tedious conſequences, which as the Law never 
intended, ſo neither is one of a thouſand able 
to deduce them from it, as appears in the in- 
ſtances of Gratitude to BenefaQors, Love to 
Enemys, Forgiveneſs of 1Injurys, Humility and 
the like, which are excellences of the firf Ma- 
nitude in the Imperial conftitutions of Nature, 
but not tranſcribed in the Copy and Extract of 
Moſer, as too refined for rhe groſsneſs of that 
Age, for the hardneſs of the Jewiſh people, and 

For the Infancy of that Diſpenſation. 
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26. This therefore was reſerv'd for the work 
of a Diviner Prophet, who ſhould retrieve the 
Law-of Nature to the full, and reftore it as at 
the Beginning. For he came (as hete- ,,,,, 
ſtifys of himiſclf, and as was before ob- 
ſervd to another purpoſe) to fill up Moſes his 
Law, which implics that it was imperfect and 
P 4s defi- 
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deficient ; and wherein ſhoald its defetiveneſs 
conſiſt, butin wanting ſomthing of the Natu- 


rel- Law; The Chriftian Law therefore is only 
the Law of Nature retriev'd. 


27, This being premiled, 'tis but now to con- 
fider what the formal notion of the Law of 
Nature is, and we have found out one general 
meaſure whereby to judge of the Realonable- 
nels of the Griflien Law. Now by the Law of 
Nature 1 ſuppoſe we all underſtand certain 
Practical Maxims or Dictates, the obſerving or 
tranſyrefling of which, conſidering the preſent 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, have a natural conne- 
xion with the well or ill being of man, cither 


as to his private or political capacity. I ay, 
© © conſidering the preſent ſyſtem of the yniverſe. 
For no queſtion, God might have ſa contrived 
the Order and Scheme of the Creation, as that 
many of thoſe things which are now for the n- 
fereſt, might have been for the disntereſt of 
mankiad, as he mm have ſo framed the tex- 


ture of a human body, that what is now whol- 
ſome and ſoveraign, might have been poiſon- 
ous and pernicious; and in this reſpe& I con- 
ceive the Law of Nature may be ſaid to de- 
pendupon the arbitrary will of God,-and to be 
mutable at his pleaſure. But yer it till remains 
immutably true in the general, that whatſoe» 
ver has ſuch a natural ordination to or conne- 
xion with-the well or ill being of mankind, is 
good or evil reſpeftively, This is ſons 
| O 
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of morality and immorality, and the efſential 
difference between Vertue and Vice. And 'tis 
as immurably true that ſome particular inſtan- 
ces ſhould have ſuch a zatural connexion, ffante 
rerum Hypothefi, during the preſent ftate and , 
order of things. Now whatever has fo, is an 
eſſential branch of the Law of Nature, and. 
obliges us to at or not to att reſpeRively to the 
Term. of its Ordination. So that Bonum hone- 
ſftum js that which.in the order of things is Bo- 
num utile, and conduces as a Natures! Medium 
to Felicity, which is the End of man. 


23. Hence then it follows, that the Chriſtian 
Law which is nothing elſe but the Law of Na- 
ture retrievd, conhits only of ſuch pratical 
maxims, which carry a natural relation tothe 
true intereſt and well being of mankind, and 
conſequently contains nothing in it but what 
is reaſonable, very reaſonable to be done. But 
roevince this more particulary 'twill be requi- 
fate to take a curſory view of x Chriſtian Law. 
And this I ſhall conſider firſt, as 1 find it fumm'd 
up in general by our B: Saviour in anſwer to the 
Lawyers QueBioa, what he ſhould do to inherit 
eternal life, and ſecondly, in ſome of thoſe par- 
ticular inſtances of it which ſeem moſt to croſs 
the preſent intereſt of mankind. 

29. As. to the 1, the ſumme which our BR; 
Saviour gave of it was this: Thow-ſpalt , .... 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, dheok: 22.306 
with all thy Soul, and with al thy mind, © © 
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end thy Neighbor as thy elf. Theſc he told him 
were the two great Commandments, and that 
there were none greater than theſe : and cer- 
tainly none more ree/oneble. For fince man 
isnot his own end, but has an Amorous Principle 
withia him which tranſports him to good with» 
out himſelf, fince he is not a Centre! and ſelf- 
termmeting Being, but by the weight of his af- 
feRions gravitates and inclines to ſomthing 
further, what is more Reaſonable than that he 
fix upon God as his Center, who is as well the 
End as the Author of his Being? And frace what» 
ever portion of his love is not direQed hither, 
will necefſarily light (for it cannot be idle, and 
muſt fix fomwhere) upon diſproportionate and 
vain Objects, which neither deſerve it nor can 
ſatisfy it, and conſequently will bur vex and 
torment him, what can be more Reaſonable 
than that he wnite and concenter all the rays of 
his affeRion+both IncelleQtual and ſenfitive up- 
on God, and according to the friſt ſenſe of 
this great Commandment love him with all his 
heart, Soul and mind? Yifion and Love make 
op the full compoſition of our Celeſtial Happi- 
neſs hereafter, and they are the acarcſt ap- 
proach we can make to it here. 


30. Nor is the 2d great Commandment leſs 
reaſonable than the farſt. The trueft aud moſt 
effectual way a man cantake to love himſelf, 
' is to loye his neighbor as himſelf. For fiaceman 
is a necefiitous and indigent Creature fas all 

ea» 
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Creatures the moſt i ) and fince he can» 
not upon hisown foli ftock ly the ne- 
ceflitys of his nature (tbe want of Society be- 
ing once of them) and fince of aH Creatures 
bere below none is capable of doing him either 
fo much goed or fo much harm as thoſe of his 
own fpecies, as 'twill be his beſt ſecurity ro have 
as many Friends and as few Enemys as he can, 
fo, ava means to this, to hate and injure none, 
but to fove and oblige all, will be his beſt Polz- 
£--'Sofar is the ftare of Nature from being (ac 
cording to the Elements of the Leviathan) a 
fate of Hoſtihty and war, that there is no one 
thing that makes more apparently tor the inte- 
ret of: mankind than univerſal Chariry and 
Benevolence. And indeed, would all men bur 
once agree to eſpoufe one anothers intereſts 
and proſecute the public good truly and faith- 
fully, nothing would be wanting to verify and 
realize the Dreams of the Golden Age, to anti- 
cipate the MiIennial Happineſs,and bring down 
Heaven upon Farth. Society would ſtand firm 
and compa, like a Mathematical frame of Ar- 
chiteRwre, ſupported by mutual qpenengh 
and coherences, and every man's kinda 
would returh again upon himſelf in the Circle 
and Rectiprocetion of Love. 


$1. But beſides this Confideration of Interef, 
there is another which equally contributes to 
recommend this Law of univerſal Benevolence, 
and perhaps with more ſweetneſs of infinua- 
| tion 
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tion than the former,and' that is Pleaſure. Theſe 


-.... two are put together by che Plalmiſh 

a he ml that de both good and 
pleaſant for Brethren to dwell together tn unity. 
is certainly a moſt Divine pleaſure in 

the acts and exprefles of Benevolence, To that 


if God may be ſaid to take pleaſure in my | 


thing beſides the richneſs of his own infinity, 
it muſt be in the Communication of it. Sure I 
ath, no man can do good to another without 
recreating and feaſting his own ſpirit; nay, 
even the moſt happy and ſelf-ſuficient man 
who as to his mtereſt has the leaſt need to be 
kind and obliging, yer as to his Pleaſure has 
the greateſt. For he enjoys his happy ftate moſt 
when he communicates it, and rakes a Partner 
with him into his Paradiſe, and receives a more 
vigorous joy from the Reflexion, than from the 
Diret jinctdency of his Happinels, | 


-  32- I might here take occaſion.to ſhew the 

Reaſonableneſs of Juſtice and Honeſty, with 
other particular Braaches of this great Law, 
bur rhe neceflity of theſe is ſo notorzous (no Sao- 
ciety being able ro ſubfiſt without them) and 
withall ſo atteſted by the common vote and ex- 


perience of the world (it being the buſineſs of 


all haman Laws, and the end of all Civil Go- 
zernment, to engage-men to the obſervance 
of thee) that I thall not need to make a 

Plea in their behalf. Inſtead therefore of lead- 
ing any turther light to what ſhines already {a 


pupe: 
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by its own; I ſhall now 
to juſtify the Chriſtian Law in ſome of thoſe in- 
ſtances which ſeem moſt to crols the preſeut in- 
tereſt of mankind. 


33+ There are ſome Precepts of the Chriſtian 
Law which ſeem dire#ly and in their whole 
kind to be againſt the intereſt of man. (For as 
for thoſe which may accidentally and in ſome 
junRures of Circumſtances, I ſhall conſider 
them afterwards.) Now theſe I ſhall dexive from 
that Abſtrat of Chriſtian Philoſophy the di- 
vine Setmon on the Mount. The 1ſt inftance 
ſhall be in the Precept of Meeknel(s, which our 
Divine Lawgiver has extended fo far as 
Tu mwiew jw arngna, that we refift not 
evil ; which is not to be underſtood in Prejudice 
either of the Civil ſword, or of legal Proſecu- 
tions for the reparation of injurys (for this 
would be to give the worſt of men a continual 
advantage againſt the beſt) nor of public wars 
between diſtiat kingdoms (for they being un- 
der no common juriſdiftion, have no other ex- 
pedicat whereby to right themſelves when in- 
jared) but only as to Private perſons, who by 
vertue of this Precept are not permitted (un- 
leſs in apparent danger of lite, for then the 
Law of hit peefervation takes place, the Bene» 
fir of other laws being not at hand) I ſay are 
not permicted to retaliate evil, bur obliged ra» 
thet with their Divine Maſter to give 
their backs to the (miters, and their 
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cheeks to them that pluck off the baiy. 
34. Now this may ſeem a very difadvanta« 
gious inconvenient command, in as much 
as it may be ſaid by tying up our hands, toex- 
ſe us to all manner of contumelies and af- 
ots, and invite the ill rreatments of rude and 
difingenious ſpirits: But whoever ſeriouſly con« 
fiders the matter will find, on hone and fim- 
revenge is a thing very abſurd, and ve 
active of ill coaſt Av and in martir, 
worle than the firf injury. For that may 
have ſome ends of profit and advantage in it, 
bat to do another man a diskindneſs merely 
becauſe he has done me one, ſerves to no good 
oem, and to many ill ones. For it contri- 
tes nothing to the reparation of the firſt in- 
jury (ic being impoflible that the 4# of any 
wrong ſhould be reſcinded, tho the permanent 
effe# may) bur inſtead of making up the breach 
of my Happineſs, it increaſes the objects of m 
Pity, by bringing in a new miſery into the worl 
more than was before, and occafions freſh re- 
turns of malice, one begetting another like 
the encirclings of diſturb'd water, till the evil 
becomes fruitful and multiplies into a long ſuc- 
ceſſion, a Genealogy of miſchiefs. And by this 
cime 1 think the man has reaſon to repent him 
of his Revenge, and to be convinc'd of the E- 
quity of the Law which forbids it. 


35. The next inſtance I ſhall mention, is that 
of loving enemresr. This runs higher than the 
former, 
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one would think, and hi COntra- 
to Reaſon as well as Nature. But whoe- 
ver conſiders the afefulnefs of Love and 
Benevolence to the intereſt of Society, will 
quickly perceive, that he ought not to be dif- 
ingaged from the obſervance of fo nece a 
Duty upon fo flight a ground as anothers 
faait in ft. 1 grane "tis neither Reaſonable nor 
poffible ro love an enemy tor being ſo, (that is 
no proper motive of love; but yet tis very rea- 
ſonable to love the man notwithſtanding his 
enmity. Becauſe the neceffity of Charity is ſo 
indiſpenſable, that it oughr to oblige in-of ca- 
fes. And beſides, as by this means all enmity 
is certainly prevented on one fide (which is of 
very great confideration to the public peace} 
lois it the likelyefſt method to bring over the 
other. Kindnefles will at lengrh prevail upon 
him, who is proof agaiaſt all the ſence of 
and Conſcience, and the coals of fire whic 
are heapd upon his head (when nothing elſe 
will do it) will melt him down into Love and 
Sweetneſs. 


36. There is oge inſtance more, whereia the 
Chriſtian Law ſeems not to conſult the intereſt 
of human life, and thar is in the matter of Di- 
veree, which our Saviour allows in no caſe but 
that of Adultery. Now this alſo ſeems to beone 
of the bard ſayings. For the natural rouge 
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fion to procreation is not to be ſatisfy'd out of 
marriage, and marriage by this appenda 
Mar 19.rs, Jeems to be ſuch a Burthen, that 

Diſciples might well ſay, if the caſe of 

# man be ſo with bu wife, it s not good to marry. 
Bur yet upon confideration, this alſo will ap» 
to be a very Reaſonable confinement. For 

iſt, all the ſuppoſable inconveniences of this 
reſtraint may be in a great meaſure prevented 
by prudent and wiſe Choice. But ſuppoſe they 
cannot, yet 2ly, as *'rwould be moſt adviſable 
for ſome men to marry tho with this reſtraint, 
ſo is marriage with this reſtraint better tor So- 
cety than without it. For were there liberty of 
divorce upon other grounds, wy petty diſ- 
like would never want a pretence for a Deſſolu- 
#:0n, and then the ſame inconvenicaces would 
enſue as if there were no ſuch thing as the ma- 
trimonial Inſtitution, ſach as diminution of at- 


. fction to children, negle of their education 


and the like ; befides the perpetual quarrels and 
animoſitys between the parties themſelves ſo 
divided,and their reſpective relatives, all which 
would bring more inconveniencys upon Socie- 
ty, than thoſe which are pretended to be avoid- 
ed by diſtending and enlarging the licence of 
Divorce. 


7. Now if to this Apology for the realon- 
nels of Chriſtianity taken from its condu- 
civeneſs and natural tendency to the intereſt 


of Human life, we further add, the — 
an 


the Happineſs. of Heaven as well as of Ear 
that 'tis among the ms #x5pare TWICALSs.. wer. 6:4. 
the things that accompany or are cileg- | 
tially retaining to Salvation, ſo that would God 
in mercy diſpeaſe with it as a Conditionary, yet 
we could not be happy without it as a, natural 
Qualification for Heaven ; Further yet, would 
we conſider the great gafineſs as well as mani- 
fold advantage of Chriſtianity, that many ins 
ſtances of Duty are agreeable to the incling> 
tions of Nature, and that where there « a Law 
in. our members that runs. counter to that of 
the. mind, we have the aids and affiltances of 
| og ; that God has required nothing of us 
but har is ſubſtantially within the verge and 
compaſs of Human nature; For to belzeve, re+ 
pent and love, are all natural as, we believe 
lome ſtorys, we repent. of ſome follys, we love 
ſome men, and God obliges us bur to believe 
him, to repent of follys againſt him, and to love 
him. The Ads are the fame for their ſubſtance, 
tho, not in their determination; Laſtly, would 
we conlider how much all this is,conticrm'd by 
the Arggment of Prattice and Experience, that 
Y1od-2u' has more Apoſtates than Chrjft, that 
| the number of thole who avg ba aud come 


over 
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over to vertne, is much' greater than of thoſe 

= - that leave and come over to fin,” (which 

is the Apology that the' Platonift Simple 

-- makesfor ) the Condlufion would oy 

— ced beyond the reach of controverſy that 

| Kidnity is'a Reaſonable Service, and that the 
Precepts of our excellent Lawgiver both begin, 
continue and end with a Bratitude, 

' "© ox. Tean now foreſee but one ObjeCtion of 
any moment which the Argument of this Dif- 
courſe is liable to, which is, that attho'vertue 
and vice \ prayer to the Hap- 

ineſs ani of li C_ , yer 1t 
ga fo happen by the intervening of ſome ac- 
cidents, thar this connexion of things may be 
broken off, and that a man may be « loſer by 
verrue, 'znd a gainer by 'vice, as in the inftan- 
ces of martyrdom and ſecnre theft, And herethe 
Queſtion will be, whether it be then reaſonable 
to a&t verrtnoully and unreafonable to 'do the 
contrary, To this Ianfwer, rft that jt may be 
jaftly queſtion'd (notwithſtanding the inter- 
vetition of any accidents) whether a'man'may 
be verfuous'to* his difadvantayge, or vicious to 
his advantage, even as to this F +.lyot ns Cons 
fidering the internal ſatisfaQtion and'dcquieſ- 
cence, or diffatisfation and moleſtation of Tpi- 

were ga oe pratice of verrue and'y 
re Bur fappoſing he'may, then aly 1 

y;*that here bh op Ry ke Fr and L 

3 of another life to ſupply the narural 
laaRiou 
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r, thataltho-in 
might be dichoneſt rom 
r gain, yet 'tis very reaſonable that 
___ the law of Juſtice: Becauſe 
if every one be permirred- to uſe ſecret 
Frauds (and all may as well as one) the. evil 
would Tome about again, even to him who 
we juſt now ſuppoſed CEN by his theft, and 
as tothe ;public 'tw be all one as if there 
were -n0 a os and then for want of encos- 


ragement and /ecurity, the final iſſue of the 
matrer would be an utter negle& and diſim- 
ment of the Earth, and a contiaual di- 
rbance-of the public . $0 that when 
all's done Honeffy « the bel Policy, . and to live 
moſt happily is to live moſt vertuoally and rce- 
—_— So true is that of the Pſalmiſt, 1 ſee 
that all things come to an end, but thy yg, ,; 
 Commandmemit ts exceeding broad. 


259. From what has been hitherto diſcours'd; 

I ſhall now briefly deduce ſome praftical infe- 

rences and conclude. Since then out Religion 

is ſo Reaſonable a Service, 'twill follow hence 

ia the firſt place, that there may be a dne exer- 

tiſe and ule of Reaſon in divine matters, and 

that whatſoever is apparently contrary to Rea - 

ſon 6aghtnot-ro/be obtruded as of Divine Au- 
"thority,ngt be accounted: 15 any part of the Chrr- 
ft4anRefigion: An Inference wherein the Faith 
of the Chiſtcht of) R&meis fora lirtle concern'd. . 

Q-2 20: 'Twilt 
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40: "Twill follow aly,” that no man ought t6 
be perſecuted, or have any external violence 


done him for his Religion luppoling that ; 
overt aQts be give = di arkance to ord 

For fince God has required nothing of us. but 
what is agreeable to our Reaſon, why ſhould 


man ? 


21. "Twill follow 3ly, that fla is the very 
Height and Extremity of Folly and Difngentity. 
Of Folly, becauſe it crofſes and defeats the ex- 
cellent end of Man, which is to live happily 
and commodioufly. And of Difngenuity, ,be- 
cauſe 'tis committed againſt him, 'who when 
he might by vertae of his ſupreans Dominion 
have impoſed u us arbitrary Laws, (as that 
givei to Adam) or bard and ſevere ones (as 
that to Abraham) has been graciouſly pleas'd 
to make nothing the Condition of our Happi- 
neſs, but what upon other accounts wonkd have 
been moſt adviſable to be done. This cettain- 
pl will render fin exceeding ſinful, and leave the 

n 


ner without the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe. We 
commonly derive the aggravations of fin from 
the 7 gas of God, but without queſtion his 
goodneſs will ſupply us with as many, and in this 
ſenſe alſo 'twill be true to ſay, as # bis Majeſty, 
ſo is his Mercy. 


42. Laſtly hence 'twill follow, that we oughr 
to perform this Rational will of God with An- 
gelical alacrity and conſtancy, partly forits own 
excellency as 'tis a perſuance of our intereſt, 

| and 
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anc Party out of f gratitude and generofity to 
thor ach excellent Laws, in keep- 
ing of ich there is ſo great _ For = 
y the End of our Religion is Happineſs, but 
even her very ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and 
all ber paths are _m Qurntiitan 1 remember, " 

inquiring why former ages afforded better 0- 

retours than the latter, reſolves the Problem 

into this, becauſe there were then rer en- 

+ 7, ge and rewards. And it great en- 

ements will make good Orators, why 

ſhoul they not make good men? Let us then 
make it our daily endeavour as we do our dai- + 

ly Prayer, that this excellent will of God may 

' be done here on Earth as itis in Heaven, and 

the more we do ſo, the more we ſhall ill be 
convinc'd that it is ovr Reaſonable Service. 
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Per ſeverance im Holmes, 


LL that is of any moment for the 
full Diſcharging of this Subje@, will 
- be abſolv'd in'theſe three Confidera- 
tions. 1ſt, that man has one way or other {off 
cient r to perſevere in a courſe of Holineſs 
ifhe will; otherwiſe all exhortations would be 
in varn. 2ly, that 'tis alſo poſſible for him to 
tall from a ſtate of Holineſs; otherwiſe they 
would all be ſuperfluous, And laſtly, by ſhewing 
him what vaſt encquragements, what infinite 
engagements he has to ſtand. 
2.1 n with the firſt, that man has one 
way or other Tofficierit power to perſevere in a 
courſe of Holineſs if he will. Where by Per/e- 
verance, I do not underſtand a continuedly 
form, equal courſe of obedience, and ſuch as is 
not interrupted with the leaft a& of fin, (for 
this is 5 erievrangy not to be hoped for, under 
the diſadvantages of mortality) but only ſuch a 
; of obedience as excludes all contrary 
Hans, and likewiſe all ſuch a#s of fin of 
| GAR 4 
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ſaid direQly to waſt t! 
mean, which are committed againſt the clear 
and expreſs DiQtate either of natural Reaſon, 
or ſupernatural Revelation. And withall (tc 
compleat the CharaRter) ſuch an Obedience as 
is attended with a ſedulous care and hearty en 
deayour to correct and ſubdue even thoſe pits 
treble infirmitys, which can never be ke for 
i 


\ 


off in this ſtate, but will always adhere like pots 
to the brighteſt Star in the Firmament. is T 
conceive to be all one with that diſpoſition of 
Soul which with more compendioulneſs we u- 
ſnally call fncer:ty, in oppokition to a perfet 
and fn/aſs obedience, Now that man has ſufh- 
cient power to perſevere in ſucha courte of life 
as is here deſcribed, (not to call in the afliftance J. 
of any other Argument) ſeems to me evidents 
ly demonſtrable from this fingle confideration, 
that to be found in the ſtate above mention'd is 
the condition of the New-(ovenant, n the 
fulfilling of which, all our hopes of Pardon and 
Salvation depend. Ido not ſay 'tis- the: indi+ 
ſpenſable Condition of 'our Salvation; - we 
* . perſevere uninterruptedly. even in this tate of Ex 
Angelical Righreouſneſs (it being ble for 
a man after an interruption of a ſalvable ſtate - 
to recoves. into it again,/as is plain from the 
caſe of David, St. Peter and many others) but 
that we be found finally. ig this ſtate is the Con+ 
dition of our Salvation, For if the Righteous 
man turneth away from bis Righteauſne/2, and 
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pmmitecth iniquity: and dies in them, the righ 
gs wy that he bath done ſhall not be LR ren 
fin that be hath fnn'd ſhall be dye. Well 
then, if Salvation be- not to be had owe of this 
tate, then ir tollows, that it muſt never become 
impoſſible to a man without his own fault to be 
found in it, fince 'tis repugnant to the very na« - 
ture of a Covenant (much more of this great 
Covenant of mercy) to have a condition an- 
nex'd to it, which 1n ſome circumſtances; and 
that without our fault may prove impoſſible. 


3. The Condition then of this new Covenany 
k- } muſt be as poflible tro man in this ſtate of. dege» 
fa | neracy, now his locks are ſbaven and bis. great 
ce | frength is departed from him, as the Condition 
t« | _— firſt Covenant was to him in his primf+ 
tive might and vigour. Do this and live;isequak 
is 4 Iy common. to both, the only difference lies in 

| the This that is to be done, not in the poſſubriity 
of the performance, Orit there are degrees of 

Hity,. the advantage ought to lie on this 

de, this being (as was hinted befare) a Coves 
nant of Grace and Mercy, 

4. Well then, if to ; found finally in the 
2-1 {tate above deſcrib'd be the indiſpenſable con» 
> © dition of qar Salvation, and if for that very 
3 | reaſon (as it has been prov'd) it muſt not in any 
; 
f 
| 


circcamſtance become impoſible without our 
fault, is unavoidably follows, that 'tis alſo pol- 
fible zo perſevere in 1t without mterruption, bey 
faulo others | 


iſe we having not the difpoſal of , & 


our 
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our own lives, it will oftentimes prove impoſ- 
fible'for us (and that without our own fault) to 
be found finely in that ſtate which is the Cons» 
dition of Salvation ; which js contrary to'the 
ſuppoſition. The ſhort yo ſpeak all in a word 
the poſſibility of being found in a ſalvable ſtate 
cannot be ſufficiently ſecured, without a poſſi- 
bility of always per/evering in it, and therefore 
I conclude it poſlible for a man to do ſo, which 
was the thing I undertook to prove, | 


_—_— T_T 


5. But now leſt man upon a ſurvey of his na- 
frural ftrength, and of the Aurxiliarysof the Di- 
vine grace, ſhould pronounce himſelf abſolute- 
ly impregnable, and ſhould begin to ſay in his 
heart (as the Pſalmiſt did in another caſe) 7 
ſhall never be remov'd, thou Lord of thy goodneſs 
haſt made my bill (+ frog, 'tis high time to turn 
the 4s and give him a more near, full 
and diftin& view of his Condition, that inſtead 
of firetching himſelf upon the bed of ſecurity, 
he may learn to work out his Salvation with 
fear and trembling. Which we ſhall do, by ad- 
vancing to the 2d thing propoled, which is, 
that altho man has ſufficient power to perſe- 
yere if he will, yet 'tis alſo poſſible for him to 
fall from a ftate of Holineſs. Neviget #nim ad- 
huc, for he is ſtill #pox the waters, and tho with 
the uſe of diligence and prudent condu@ he 
may decline both recks and ſbellows, yet if he 
venture to /ieep within the veſſel which he ſhould 
govern, ypon a groundleſs preſumption that an 
4s be | Angel 


x 


1 


F* ] 

| ge! will be his P:/oe, and that be ſhall be in» 
fallibly ſteer'd to the right Poins by the arm of 

mar qe reg he may norwithſtanding the paſt 

ſucceſs of his voyage, and his confidence of the 

future, be ſhipwrackt even within fght of the 


Haven. 


6. I confeſs; when 1 conſider with what 
ſtrength and combination of Argument Chri- 
RKianity both as ro Farth and Praftice does ap» 
prove it ſelf ro be the moſt Rational thing 1n 
the world, when I confider the nobleneſs of its 
Original (God being its Author) the excellency 
6f irs nature (it being moſt agreeable to, and 

rfetive of our beſt facultys) its wholſome ef- 

#: and operations (the intereſts of Kingdoms 
and States as well as of private perſons depend- 
ing upon it) and laſtly, the greatneſs of its End, 
which is no leſs than everlifting Bliſs and Hap- 
guy I ſay when I confider all this, I am rea- 

y to conclude it the moſt prodigious thing in 
nature that ſo very few ſhould be in love with 
the Beauty of Holineſs, were I not immediatly 
farpriſed with: a greater Miracle, which is, that 
many of thoſe few after ſome confiderable pro- 
greſs in vertue retra® their beſt choice, and af- 
ter the good Angel has brought them within 
fight of the Mountain of Safety, look back upon 
the Region of wickedneſs, 


7. This certainly is a Condition, no leſs range 
than deplorable, and calls for onr wonder as well 
as our Pity. "Tis true indeed, ignorance of the 

| ſweers 
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{weets of Religion may foiiftbing leſſen theY * 


wonder of not embracing it, and the Food of 
Angels may lye negleQted on the grbund fo 
long as men wi/ſf nor what it is, but for thoſe 
who are once enligbtned, and have tafted of thi 
Heavenly gift, «nd are mbde partakers of the Hos 
ly Gheft, and bave taſted the good word bf G 
and the powers of the world to come, one woul 
think it as diffce/t for fach to fall away, as the 
Apoſtle aſſures us 'tis to renew them again to Ry+ 
pentance, 


$. But ſuch is the impetfeRion and wnſteds 
dineſs of Human Nature that from the begins 
nio gotthings there have been inſtances of this 
kind. Fog could not preſerve man in his 
innocence, «fl the Garden of the Lord degene» 
| rated into a Wilderneſs, Neither is this to be ob- 
ſerv'd only in man, who fits in the loweſt form 
of Intelletual Beings, but the very Angel: allo, 
who are greater in powet and might 
are charged with Folly for leaving their 
own habitation. Thoſe bright ſons of the morn- 
ing could not long endure to be Happy, but 
grew giddy with the ſublimity of their ſtation 
and fell from the Heights of Glory. And altho 
the bleſſed inhabitants of that ſerene and 
—— manſion afe now: (as 'tis piouſly be- 
iev'd) tully confirm'd in Holineſs and Happi- 
neſs, yet man like this fublunary Region which 
falls to his lot to inhetit; is til nothing cle bur 
« Scene of Chatiges arid Revolutions; but ths 
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thing ſo" changeable, as in that 'whertin he 
ht to be moſt fixt, the praQtice of Yertue and 
Rel "Tis a narrow and a rugged path, and 
he that treads ſareſt is not ſecure from falling, 


9. This wilt plainly appear to him that con« 
fiders, that no Habit tho contracted by never 
ſo great « repetition of as does neceſſitate the 
faculty, but only diſpoſes it to aR with greater 
facility, and conſequently leaves itftill indiffe- 
rent to- oppoſite operations. Whence 'tis eaſy 
to conceive, that an Habit of Holineſs may by 
degrees be aboliſh'd by contrary ations. For 
as this Habit was at firſt begotten by frequent 
as, ' ſo may-it be deſtrey' d by oppoſite -qnes, and 

what is more) a contrary Habit-riiay be at 
ength produced. E 
10: ThisI fay is very p_ in the:#hdinary 
- courſe:of things, and tFat God ſhothtinrer- : 
poſe here with an irreftrb/e power to prevent it, © 
we have no grounds from” Scripture or reaſon to £ 
expec, and therefore 'twou'd be a moſt intole- 
rable preſumption to-rely upon it. My grace s 
ſufficient for thee was the utmoſt degree of con- 
folation'wouchſated ro the choſen Veſſel ; He 
had God's faithfulneſs engaged forit, that he 
ſhould not be tempted above his ſtrength, but 
rlawx' rogue g this ſuffictency, it muſt have 

n_ poflible tor hitn'to have fall'n from his 
own 'ſtedfaftneſ+, otherwiſe 1 cannot itnagine to 
what jd ar he ſhould vramagan 77 Tape, keep 
wnder bis body, and bring it into ſubjettion, _ 
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INT 
ll for this reaſon, left that | 
'\be had preacht to others, be bimſel, 


caſt-away. 
IT, What, did the Angelclet fall their Crowns 


of , and ſhall men pretend to Indefe#ibilt- 

?1 the Platonsſtz tell ns of an order of 
beings call d rs, wade and aonazaltimns, minds, 
wnits and ſelf goodneſſes, whom rhey ſuppoſe to 
be the cloſeſt daraupht of their Maker, and the 
Mafer-piece of the whole Creation. And theſe 
they ſay are eſſentially and in their own. nature 
immutable, and the reaſon that they affign for 
it is, becauſe they are pure, uncompounded 
ſpirits, and utterly abſtract from matter. And 
alcho theſe are the only Creatures which 
affirm to be eſſentially immutable, yet they al- 
low a gift or Priviledge of Perſeverance to cer- 
tain men, But thei they are ſuch as \ pots. 
to their Hypotheſis of xiſtence) were not 
ſent down into theſe _—_ for any fan/ts com- 
mitted in another ſtate, but who came hither 
either out of | rpagans or by divine diſpen» 
ſation to be guides and examples of Heroic ver» 
tue in the world. And theſe they fay are {ſecure 
of remaining good and vertuous, and of return» 
ingto their native Country again. 


12. Now as to the firſt opinion of theirs, 1 
can by no means make it part of my (reed, For 
to be'eſſentially immutable, I take to be the in- 
tommunicable property of the Fathiet of Lights 
with whom it no variablent(t of [onde of p47 
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inp, oftd who is the ſame yefterday, to ilay and for 
= No Creature bout dnetiing __ _— 
lay claim to this divine prerogative. - And this 
I-Gnd acknowledg'd by a Petſonof greatiworrh, 
and one who in other points was very Platont- 
cally.given ; But here he has deſerted: bis Ma- 
ſtes;. as is to be ſeen in his Book a&« dg- 
za. And the generality of Chriſtian | 
& | writers ſeem to __— with 0r:gen in this, in- 
aſmuch as they hold not only a Lapſe of An- 
gels in general, but withall ſuppoſe bim who is 
now the Prince of Devits, to have been once an 
Angel of the higheſt Order. 


13. As to their latter opinion {not to med- 
dle with the Aypotheffs upon which 'tis found- 
&d) I donot abſolutely deny but that to ſome 
men who have for a long time given excellent 
proof of their obedience, and with unwearied 
reſolution fought the Lord's Batrels, God may 
atilength vouchſate ſuch a plentiful portion 
of grace and ſo tabliſh them with his Free $p#» 
rit, that they ſhall never depart from him, 
partly to reward their paſt fidelity, and partly, 
that they may become burning /amp# to give 
cronflant light in'the Temple of God. For ſince 
'tis conteſs'd on all hands, that God by way of . 
puniſhment does withdraw his grace from ſome 
obſtnate finners, and give them up after a long 
abuſe of his mercy tothe tulfilling of their own | 
laſts, /'tis but what the Analogy of reaſon re» _ \} 
quires; to ſuppoſe gn the other hand that God ©», 
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may be ſa'favonrable to ſome of his moſt emis 
nept ſervants, who have for a long time well 
* acquitted themſelves in the ſevereſt trials, as at 
leagth to grve his Angels a peculiar charge over 
them to keep them in all their ways. And this ſup» 
poſitiog.; leems not a little countenanc'd from 
what the Spirit ſays to the Church of Philadel- 
 Rev.4. rs, Phia, Becauſe thou baſt kept the word of 
my Patience, I alſe will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation which ſball come upon all the 
world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. 


14. But altho this be granted, yer it makes 
nothing againſt our preſent aſſertion, as eve 
one muſt acknowledg that attends to theſe two 
Conſiderations. rſt, that theſe are extracrds- 
nary inſtances of the Divine favour, vouchſafed” 


' , only to extraordinary perſons, and to extreords- 


nary purpoſes, and conſequently when we trear 
of Gods ordinary dealings with the ſons of men, 
muſt not come into computation, ' And aly, 
that even theſe extraordinary perſohs whom 
we ſuppoſe to be at length thas bighly faveur's, 
were notwithſtanding for a great part of their 
lives in a defeRible condition, and that they are 
now no longer ſo, is ſuppoſed to be the rewerd 
of their poſt fidelity, ſo thar they may lay with 
warns, $8 Plalmilt, This 1 bad becauſe I hypo 
"—_ i Commandments, 
15. What hinders then, but that it be con- 
d poſlible for enerality of men at off" 


times, and for #// men 'Y to fall from 
BI 


o "» 
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a ſtate of Holineſs, and afrer they have'tafted 
the liberty of the ſons of God, to become again 
the /ervents of corruption? And fure thoſe that 
aſſert the contrary deſtroy not only the excel- 
lency, but the nature of obedience, defeat and 
evacuate the deſign of all Scripture exhorta« 
tions, which would be as impertinent upon theit 
ſuppoſition, as to exhort hita to continve to live 
who is Immortal, pervert the order of things, 
arrogating to themſelves in this tate of Probe: 
tion the portion of confirm'd Saints, and laſtly 
aſſume to themſelves more, than many of the 
great Maſters of Theology will allow to our B. 
Saviour himſelf in the days of his fleſh. Did our 
Saviour ſeem to /brink at the apprehenſion of 
his ſad hour, and to be at a fend whether he 
ſhould dtink off his bitrer cup ? Did his danger 
ſcem ſo confiderable, that he was fain to betake 
himſelf to his great Antidote Prayer, and boy- 
row Cotirage from the conſolation of an Angel > 
And does mere man fit careleſs and uncon- 
cern'd, ſecure of the iſſues of eternity ? See the 
indecorum,the Lord is in his Agony, & the Diſci- 
ple: ſleep on and take their reſt, But I think I have 
aid enough to awaken them out of their dan» 
gornne ſlumber, and to convince them that all 
$ not ſo ſafe as they dream, and that notwiths 
-w_y the preſeat firmneſs of their ſtation, 
there is ſtill left « poſſibility of falling, 


16: But now leſt thispoſſibility of falling be 
teduced roar, I to conſider the val 
*. As eacon- 
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encouragements,the infinite ments that 
he who is Holy has to be holy ſtill. And theſe 
I ſhall chuſe to reprefent to him in theſe two 
general Conftderations. 1ſt, that he has made 
the beſt choice that he could poſhibly have made, 
and conſequently, 'tis againſt all the reaſon in 
the world that be ſhould reſcind ig. And aly, 


. that if notwithſtanding he does reſcind it, he 


will not only loſe the advantage of his beſt 
choice, but incur an oppoſite portion of miſe- 
ry, and that ina greater meaſure than other fin- 
ners, Theſe I take to be the moſt proper Con- 
fiderations to inforce the grand Duty of Perſe- 
VEerance, 


17. The conſequence of the firſt Argument 
proceeds upon this Principle, that that choice 
which is beſt is not to be reſcinded. This Pro- 
polition is ſo evident that it can hardly admit, 


- > - much leſs need any proof, and 'tis praftically 


confels'd by every man throughout the whole 
tenour of hislife. For no man retracts his choice 
'rill he has alter'd the Dictate of his underſtan- 
ding (tor otherwiſe he would chuſe evil under 
the very Formality of evil) and has entertain'd 
other apprehenſions of the obje& thari he had 


' when he firſt choſe it. And this is that which 


makes up the entire notion of Repentance,which 


\ is nothing elle in its preciſe [dea, when abſtracts 


ed from particular matter, but a Retrattation 
of a former choice, proceeding from the altera- 
tion of the Practical Dictate, diſallowing that 

| now, 
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now, which "was before approv'd. For this a 

man never does 'till he thinks he has reaſon to _ ©- 
do ſo. And upon this account 'tis, that God is 
auiapuiryr®- and cannot properly repent, be» 


cauſe his underſtanding being infinite and rea» 5 : 


ching out to all the pothbilitys of things, muſt 
needs diate to his will after one uniform and 
conſtant manner, it being impoſhble he ſhould 
either diſcover ſomthing afterward which he 
did not comprehend art frf, or /o/e the appre- 
henfion of ſomthing which he did. But the un- 


derftanding of man being finite and imper- + b 


tet at the beſt, and ofrentimes corrupted and 
biaſs'd by the Paſſions, has at ſeveral times dit- 
ferent apprebenſions of things, - and being lom- 
times «under and fomtimes out of the cloud, di- 
Rates to the will as the Sun ſhines upon the 
Earth, with a di/uniform and unequal light. 
Whereupon (as it frequently happens in Courts 
and Senates) many Decrees are enacted, which 
at the next Seſſion are repeal'd again, tho with 
this unhappineſs, ' that ſomtimes her ſecond 
thoughts are worſe than her firſt, and that ſhe 
ſomrtimes retraQs that which ſhe ſhould perſe» 


vere in, as well as perleveres in that which ſhe- 


ſhould retra&, But whatever the Retractation 
rae be, *twas always thought for the beſt when 
made; ſo that he that repents him of his Hoelz- 


neſs, as well as he that repents him of his fin,. © 


does it upon the change of his PraCtical Dictate, - 
jpdging that not to be beſt now, which before” 


R 3 was © 


- 


. +, 


-* was ſopronounc'd, and conſequently, they both 
- own the Trath of the as, 1 mem 
- that that choice which is beſt is not to be re- 
ſcinded. 
- x$. This being firm, all the buſineſs in ques 
tion now will be, whether he that is Holy has 
made the beft choice or no, And if it ſhall ap» 
ar that he has, then by the Principle juſt now 
id down he onght not, nay he cannot be fa 
much a Cntraditton to himſelf as to'reſcind ir. 
Now to convince him that he has made the 
beſt choice, I defire him to confider, x that 
he has choſen that which God had choſen for 
' him before, ſo that his choice Rtands recom- 
mended to him by the Authorrty of infinite and 
unerring wildom. And this is foundation e- 
- Bough to warrant a certain (tho implicit) pers 
{wafion that it muſt needs be beſt for him. 1 ſay 
beſt for h:m, for Gad being already poſlefſs'd of 
all poſſible pertetion, cannot at any thing for 
any /elf-advantage, and therefore whatſoever 
hedoes is for the good of his Creatures. For 
there is this difterence /as Divine Plato excel- 
lently well obſerves) between the Divine love 
and created love, that the one ſprings from In- 
agency, and the other from fullneſs and redun- 
gancy. And therefore as God did not at firſt 
ſpeak this world into being, to raiſe himſelf a 
'/ monument of Power and divine Architefure, fo 
> neither does he gorers the Rational part of it 
by the Precepts of Religion out of any /elf-defign, 
as 
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as if he teafted his noſtrils with the perfumes of 
the Alras, or his cars with rhe accents of an Hal- 
letajah. For can @ man bt profitable to Job. uh. 
God, as be that us wiſe may be Peres oy. © 
bimſelf? Ir it any pleaſure to the Almighty that 
thou art righteous f or is it pain to him that thaw 
makeſt thy way perfet? No certainly, and there» 
fore when he chalk'd out the ways of Righteouſ- 
neſs and Holineſs for man to walk jn, it could 
not be tor any ſelf end, but purely for the good 
of man, and conſequently [it infinite wildom 
be to be truſted) it muſt be his beſt choice to be 
Holy, * 

19, Secondly let him conſider, that the Pra« 
Rice of Reli _ conſults a man's whole intereſt, 
and partly of its own nature and = by di- 
vine conſtitution, tends to make him happy in 
all his capacitys, and conſequently muſt needs 
be his beſt choice. As for impious and unjuſt 
Practiſes,if they do at any time promote a man's 
private and ſecular intereſt, yet 'tis always both 
at the expence of the _— and of his own e- 
ternal welfare, and then, what will it profit 8 
man to gain the whole world and loſe his own Soul? 


Bur now this is the peculiar gain of goatineſh, "I 


that it has the promiſe both of this life and 

that which is to come, that it conduces to our 

advantage both here and hereafter. Intereſt and 

Duty are immediatly link'd together in rhis 

life, and every Vertue has a natural Sanition of 

Reward and Puniſhment —_—— attending 
ry 


Ir, 
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it, as I.could , cafily , demonſtrate, but that it 
has been already done by-many «excellegr 
hands, and particularly with Mathems+ 
tic evidence by a late writer of our owt 
And altho it happen ſomtimes through 
the unfeaſonablenels and injuſtice of men that 
- Duty and Intereſt interfere, and that Vertue be 
defeated of the Portion ſhe is neturally endow'd 
with, yet ſhe ſhall recover her own again at the 
great Aſlize, at the day of the revelation of the 
, righteous Judgments of God. And altho inſtead 
oft being rewarded it be our fortune to ſuffer for 
righteouſneſs ſake, yet we Chriſtians know that 
it entitles us to one of our Saviours Beatituder, 
and we are alſo well aſſured from one whoſe 
Caſe it was to be ſodealt with, that to ON 
ings of the preſent time are not worthy to be com» 
pared with the glory that ſhall be reveal d, and 
that our /ight oflichion which us but for a moment, 
worketh * us xall Caegooay tis \arepernyy ajwvier 
Bap®- detns, a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. So that whatever dificeltye and 
hardſhips Religion may fomtimes engage a 
man in, yer when the = account is Caſt up, 
he will find the PraZi/e of Religion as gainful, 
as the belief of it is rational, that to be Holy is 
his beſt choice, and that he has jnfinite reafon 
to Pray in the words of Balaam, Let me die the 
"TIM of the Rightegus, and let my laſt end be like 
a 
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'». 26-And now one would think, that onewho- ._ © 

'has. ſo. great and fo apparent reaſon for his | 
choice as the Religious man has, ſhould-not ea+ 
fily be broughe toretraR it, and ſay with thoſe 
in Malachi, it ts vain to ſerve God, and what pro- 
fit ts it that I have kept his ordinances > Bat 
becauſe *tis obſery'd to þe the Nature of Man to 
be more ftrongly affected with Puniſhments than 
Rewarar, I{hall for his better eſtabliſhment in 
the purpoſes of Holineſs preſent him with the 
2d general Conſideration, which is, thar it not- 
withſtanding the excellency of his choice he 
does retra@ it, he will notonly loſe the advan- 
tager of it, bur alſo incur an oppoſite portion of 
miſery, and that in greater meaſures than other 

nners, . 


21. That he will loſe the advantages of his 
firſt and beſt choice, is plain from the whole te» 
nour of the Goſpel, berdrerence to the end be- 
ing the expreſs condition of Salvation. And 
that hewill incur an oppoſite portion of miſe- 
ry, is plain from the double SanQion of Re-. 
wards and Puniſhments wherewith God has: 
bound us to the obſervance of his otherwiſe ſuf 
ficieatly profitable Laws. And altho this be 
ſufficient in the ſevereſt trials to preſerve us 
from Apoſftaſy, and when flames of fire ſurround 
us to ſecure our footing in the Holy ground, yet . 
thus far is but'to dye the common death of fin- _ 
ners, and to be viſited after the viſitation of the 
{mpeuttent, But naw if the Larq maks 4 nem” 

ba E thing, - 


4 A: 
' thing, and the Deſertor of Piety be puniſh'd i 

a nn meaſure than other ab out 
ye underſtand that this man has provoked the Li 


22. And that he ſhall be ſo puniſh'd is the 
peculiar conſideration which I ſhall now infift 
upon, and which I prove fromthe heinouſneſs 
of his crime, Apoſta/y having in it many des» 
= of evil beyond the common ftate of fin, 

or if after they have eſcaped the Pollutions of the 
world through the P_Y of the Lord and Sa- 
vieur Jeſus Chriſt, they are again entangled theres 
in and overcome, the latter end u warſe with them 
than the be inning. For it had been better for 
them net to | kuown the way of Righteouſneſs, 
than after they have known it to turn from the 
Holy Commanament deliver d unto them, 

23. But torepreſent the heinouſneſs of Apo-« 
Raſy a lictle more particularly, and that this fia 
above all others may appear to be exceeding frn- 
ful, let me defire the uathinkiog man to con- 
ſider, xf, that he that falls back from acourſs 
of holy living, does in a ſpecial manner grieve 
che holy Spirit of God. He /acrilegtouſly takes 
that from him which he had once moſt ſolemn» 
ly conſecrated to his ſervice, he defiles the ſear 
of his refidence, alienates it to profene uſes, 
blors out the Tetragrammaton of the Temple, 


. - and ſaffers it to be no longer Holineſs to the 


Lord. He disinherins his God, diftarbs his reſt, 
and forces him to leave the habitation whereof 


he had once ſaid, Th# ſhall be my reſt for ns 
A vt: 
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be 
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; bere wit © dwell for I bgve @ delight therein, Add 
to this affront of the H. Spirit that refided in 
» | him, that he grieves the Angels that attended 
him, and with much concern and hopes mini- 
ſter'd to his Salvation. Thoſe diſappornted and 
unſucceſefull Guardians with ſorrow cry out to 
one another as the Angels did in the Fewrfh 
Temple, when through many profanations it 
was no longer fit for their charge, Me- ,.... 
Earp ine let us depart hence. I. 5m. 
Neither does he diſappoint the Tute- * 
' Jlar Miniſters of his Salvation only, but cauſes 
wniverſal grief in Heaven. Thoſe kind and 
compaſſionate Spirits who before rejoyc'd at his 
Rypentance and Converſion, and began to reckon 
j upon the new acceſſion they ſhould have to the 
Yuzre of Heaven, now tune their Harps to the 
firains of ſorrow and lament the diſappoint« 
meat of their hopes. 


24. Conſider ſecondly, that to the fin of 
Apoſtaſy is added the circumſtance of inexcu- 
[ableneſs. The man has enter'd within the veil, 
has ſeen the inner Beautys of the Holy place, 
and has been taught the /ecrets of the Kio: 
dom, his underſtanding has been inſtructed, 
and his will has been entertain'd, he has given 
proof of his Powers and abilirys and has con+ 
quer'd the fteepeſt part of the Mount his difh- 
cultys leflen and his n_ encreaſes; fo that 
if now he retreat and ſlide back to the bottom 
of rhe hill, he has nothing whereby to excuſe 
himſelf 
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* Wimſelf cither before-God or man, but ſtands 
”” . , inthe higheſt ſenſe of the phraſe | 
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lowances for the miſcarriages -of thoſe who 
were never en/tghtned,and have had no acquain- 
tance with the fubſtancial delights of Religion, 
and the ſatisfation of ſober counſels, 'becauſe 
>, indeed they knew no better, but when we are 
told that the wiſeſt of men after a cenſure of Va- 
nity paſs'd upon the whole Creation, and a long 
application of his mind to the excellent Theo- 
ries of Moral and Divine Knowledg, was yet to- 
ward the evening of his life when the Sun drove 
hard and the ſbadows encreasrd, drawn afide by 
ſtrange women, and that his wiſdom departed 
from him like the Dream whereia it was given 
him, this indeed we may /ament, but cannot 
excnſe. 


25- Conſider thirdly, that he who falls from 

a ſtare of Holineſs muſt needs do ſtrange vjo- 

' Jence to his Reaſon, If he be a new Convert he 
cannot ſure without great relutancy defile 
that Temple which he has ſolately /wepe and 
garniſb'd. And if he be a Saint of ſome conſ« 
derable ſtanding, ſure he muſt be the more un- 
willing to break off a long-dated innocence for 
the anſatisfying pleaſure of a moment. For tho 
(as'tis well obſerv'd by Plutarch) men of deſpe- 
rate and bgnkrupt fortunes have little regard 

_ totheir expences, becauſe ſhould they ſave them 
the tide of their eſtates wont riſe much the 

| | higher, 
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ſelf-condemn'd. We generally make fome ab, 
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higher, and ſo they think it impertinent to be - 
frugal, when there's no hopes of being r#th. Yer 


they that ſee their heaps begin to ſwell, and 


that they are within the ne:ghborbood of wealth, 


think it worth while to be favjag and improve 
their .growing ſtock. But then after a lon 
thrift.and ſparing, to throw away the ha 
purchaſe of many years in one nights gaming, 
is one of the Prodigys of Folly and Indiſcre- 
tion. And yet this is the very caſe of him that 
lets go his integrity, 


26, Conſider fourthly and laſtly, that the A- 
poſtate has the greateſt ingratitude imaginable 
to aggravate his folly. Indeed every linger is'a 
very ungrateful perſon, becauſe he treſpaſſes 
againſt his beſt Friend and Benefattor, againſt 
him that made him, againſt him that died for 
him, and againſt him that follows him with 
the daily offers of his grace and lays ſfratagems 
of mercy tor his reformation. But the Back ſhding 
man Gns againſt greater mercys, endearments 
and obligations yet. He has liv'd in the ſervice 
of his Lord, has receiv'd the earneſt of his Spi- 
rit, he has been of his Family, nay more, he 
has been call'd his Friend, he has eaten with 
him at his Table, he has dwelt under the en- 
dearments'of familiar converle, he has been 
with him in his Banquetting houſe where the 
Banner that was over him was Love, he has pligh- 


ted his faith, given his heart and ſaid with Paſ- . 


fon, My Beloved u mine and 1 am his, \e that to 


turn 
. 


_ 
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ingratitude conceivable, tis to betray his Lord 
and Maſter 'after the obligations of Intimacy 
and De/cipleſbip, 'tis to break the tables of his 
law after he has been with him on the Mount; 
and ſeen the back parts of his glory, 

27. Since therefore the Apoſtare has fo ma+ 
ny peculiar circumſtances to aggravate his 
crime beyond the guilt of common finners, of 
bow much ſorer punibment ſuppoſe ye ſhall he be 
thought worthy who has thus trodden under foot 
the . Son of God, and has counted the blood of the 
Covenant wherewith he was ſantify'd an unholy 
thing, and has done deſpite to the Spirit of Grace f 
which was the laſt general conſideration. 


28. What now remains, but that upon a ſe- 
rious conhideration of the Premiſes, He that is 
Holy think himſelf highly concern'd to be Ho- 
ly till. That he lift up the hand? that hang down; 
and ſtrengthen the feeble knees, that he bold faſs 
that which he has, that no man take bis Crown, 
that he #nravel not his holy vows, nor put him« 
ſelf back in the accounts of eternity, that he 
be not frighted or laught out of his Religion, 

' fince 'tis his beſt and wiſeſt choice, and will be 
found to be fo in ſpite of all the profane drol- 
lery of ſuppoſed wits, in the day when wiſdom 
ſhall be hi 'd of all her wiſdom. For then ſhall 
the Righteous man fland in great boldneſs before 
he foe of ſuch as have affiiied him and made n0 
exceunt of bis labours, And they [ball ſay min 
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themſelves, this was he whom we had ſomtimes in 
fon and @ proverb of reproach ; we fools count«' © 
ed his life madneſs, and h1s end to be without ho+ 
nour. How is he number'd among the children of 
God, and his lot is among the Saints | Wherefore 
again, let him that is Holy be Holy ſtill. Lec 
him but maintain his ſtation during his ſbere 
warfere here on earth, and he ſhall be kereafter 
confirm'd both in holineſs and happineſs, and "q 
be fix'd in that Center where be ſhall for ever 
reſt. For ſo ſays the Spirit to the Chur- 
ches, Him that overcometh will I make 
@ Pillar in the Temple of my God, and he ſhall go 


no more out. 
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CONCERNING 
HEROIC PIETY. 


1, C'* Ince the Practice of Religion in general 
i J is not _ the Natural Inſtrument of our 8 * 
preſent Aappineſs, but alſo the only and indi- © 
ſpenſable condition of our Future, one would © 
think there were bur little left for the Orator to » 3 
do here, the naked efficacy of Self-love, and a * 
ſerious conſideration of our true and main In- 
tereſt, being ſufficient to engage us upon Re» 
ligious pertormances. But he that ſhall under- 
take to recommend the PraQtice of Heroic Pie» 
ty, has a much heavier task, not only becauſe 
| he perſwades to higher degrees of Verrue,' but 
becauſe he is to addreſs himſelf wholly to a : 7 
weaker Principle. For fince our intereſt is ſe- 
cured by the pertormance of neceſſary Duty, 
there remains nothing but a Principle of Gene- 
rofty to carry us on to the higher advances, the 
more glorious Atchievements in Religion. And 
what tmall probability there is that it will o- 
ten doo, may appear from the ill ſucceſs ot the 
tormer and more prevailing Principle. m_ it 
> A c 
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the greateſt intereſt imaginable can prevail 
with ſovery few to perform what is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to ſecure it, ſure there is little 
hopes that Generoſity, which is a much weaker 
Principle, ſhould engage many upon greater 
performances. 

2. But yet, notwithſtanding theſe diſcou- 
ragements, fince our Bleſſed Saviour has taught 
us to. pray, not only tor the performance of 
God's will in general, but that it be done on Earth 
as it is in Heaven ; that is, with the greateſt zeal, 
readineſs and alacrity, with all the degrees of 
Seraphic ardency that frail Mortality is capable 
of, 1 think a Perſwaſive to Heroic Prety may be 
a proper and uſeful undertaking ; it being very 
reaſonable we ſhould make that the objeRt of 
our endeavours, which our Saviour thought fit 
to make the matter of our Prayers, 

3- In diſcourſing upon this ſabje&, I ſhall 
proceed in this Method. 1. I ſhall ſtate the no» 
. tion of Heroic Prety, and ſhew what I mean by 
it. 2. I ſhall demonſtrate that there is ſuch a 
thing. And 3. I ſhall offer ſome Per/waſves to 
recommend the practice of ir. 

4. The Notion of Heroic Piety will be beſt 
underſtood by conſidering what the Moraliſts 
mean by Herotc Vertue. For the one carries the 
ſame proportion in Kel:g:on that the other does 
in Morality. But betore I proceed to explain 
-the Thing, 1 ſuppoſe it will not be amiſsto give 
ſome ſhort account of the Name. That it is de- 
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rived from the Greek word” Hews, is'very obvious, - 4 


all the difficulty is concerning the derivation of 
the Greek word it felt. And here I find the 
Grammarians are very much divided ; ſome de- 
rive it am © age, but that feems ſomwhat 
hard ; others derive it from ave, beeauſe.'twas 
ſuppoſed by the Ancients that the Souls of the 
Heroes had their abode in the Air, where they 
had a near proſpe& of human affairs ; and ac- 
act ioc in Laertius, (tb. 7. calls Heroes 
the Souls of wiſe men ſeparated from their Bo- 
dies, and ranging about in the Air ; others de- 
rive it from "Ez, becauſe the Heroes are a kind 
of terreſtrial Gods, according to that definition 
which Lucian gives of an Hero, is pm Ys porre 
whywar®- aa myapPimey, one that is neither 
God nor man, but a compound of both. Others 
derive it from "Hes, the name of Furs, who was 
the Preſident Goddeſs of the Air, intimating 
thereby either the Habitation, or the light ae- 
real Nature of the Heroes. And this Erymolo- © 
gy I remember is approv d of by St. Auſtin, lib. 
1 0. de (iv. Det, cap. 21. But methinks the moſt, 
natural and fignificant one 1s that of Plate, who 
derives it from "Epws, becauſe of that ardentand 
paſſhonate Love which the Heroes are ſuppoſed 
to have tor God. And as the word Hero 1s very 
doubtful as to its Ety mology, ſo is it alſo various 
in its acceptation. Somtimes it is attributed to 
illuſtrious and eminent Perſonages while /iving,, 
ſuch as a& and live above the ordinary ſtrain of 
I.} Mor- _ 
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Mortalicy,and render it @ very diſputable Point * 
whether they are Gods or men. A Character 


”” which Homer gives of the great Heftor, iliag uw, 


—— "Os Hides toys pul] cdpagy, wds carey 
s 34 Ivots Teis jaja, aka oi. 


And in this ſenſe the word Hero is uſed by Hes 
fod, 

Ardpay 'Heawy Fer zar@®-, oi xanoi|ay 
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Somtimes by Heroes are meant the Souls of wiſe 
and good men departed, as is evident from the 
fore-cited teſtimony in Laertius. Bat in che 
Platonic Philoſophy by Heroes is underſtood a 
middle fort of Being, inferiour to thoſe whom 
' " they ſtile the /mmortal Gods, and ſuperiour to 
Man; as is to be ſeen at large in Fherocles. 

5. Beyond theſe three acceptations of the 
word, 1 do not know of any other. But this is 
. certain, that in whatſoever ſenſe it is uſed, it 
[always denotes ſomthing great and extraordi- 
nary. Sq that from hence 'tis eafte to colle& 
what is meant by Heroic Vertwe, (vrz.) Such a ve- 
hement and intenſe purſnance of a mans laſt 
and beſt end, as engages him upon ſuch excel- 
lent and highly commendable ations, which 
ro—_ him much above the ordinary level of 

uman Nature, and which he might wholly o- 
mir, and yer ftill maintain the CharaQer of a 


good 


» * 
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good man,  Areflocle in bis Ethics }. 7.4.1. calls * 
It F varig apes gtrry, that Vertye that is above 
us. By which, 1 ſuppoſe, he does aot mean. 
that it is @bove our reach and unattainable, but 
that jt is above our obligation, and thar when 
it is attaia'd, it will elevate us aboye our ſelves. 


6, In proportion to this Notion of Heroic 
Vertue, I underſtand by Heroic Piety thoſe ex- 
cellent degrees and eminences of Religion, 
which, thoto arrive at be extremely laudable, 
fer we may fall ſhort of them without Sin, God 

aving not bound them upon us as parts of Du- 
ty, or made them the Conditions of our Salva- 
tion, but only recommended them by way of _ 
Counſel, and left them as inſtances of Generoſity. 
Of this fort are thoſe high and ſingular Exer- 
Ciles of Religion which are the fruits and effeQs 
of a profound and fteady contemplation of 
God : Such as are the paſſionate applications of 
Seraphic Love, aQts of ecſtatic joy and compla- ' 
ceney in the Perteftions of the Divine Nature, 
my tranſports of Zeal and Devotion, Praile 
and Adoration : earneſt contentions and very 
aumerous returns of Prayer, actual references 
of our moſt natural and indifferent aRions to 
Gods glory, extraordinary works of Charity, 
ities of Mortification and Selfdeni- 
, al, abftemiouſne(s from many {lawful Pleaſures, 
perpetual Glebacy, and whatlocver elſe are the 
excellent mma of a contemplative and affe» 
Hionate Religion, | 


S 4 7. Thus 
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7. Thus far of the Notion of Heroic Piety. 1 
come now to my ſecond Undertaking, which 
was to ſhew that there is fach a'thing. Tho utnii- 
verſality and fincerity of Obedience be indi- 
ſpenſably required of every Chriftian, and con- 

equently every part of Religion obliges under 


the penalty of Damuation as to its 4ind, yet” 


that there may be ſome degrees to the attain- 
ment of which we are not ſo obliged, will eyi- 
dently appear from the proof of this one fingle 
Propoſition, That every one is not bound to do 
what js beſt, The reaſonableneſs of which Pro- 
policion appears from the very nature of the 
. thing ; for fince that which is Beſt is a Superla- 
tive, it, neceflarily ſuppoſes the Poſitive to be 
good: And if fo, then we are not bound to that 
- which is beft, for if we were, then that which is 
only gaod would be evil, (it being ſhort of what 
we are bound to) which js coptrary to the ſpp- 
poſition. | 


$. This Argument I take to be Demonſtra- 
tive, and therefore 'twould be a kind of Swper- 
erozation in me toalledge any more. Buthow- 
ever, for the clearer eviction and ftrongercon- 
firmacion of this Afertion, I farther conſider, 
Mat 5.2, that the Scripture conſiſts of Counſels as 
| =441-1Cor. well as Commands. Now if ſome things 
1". ct. are matter of Counſel onely, 'tis obvi- 
19-55. ous to conclude rwo things. 1. From 
their being coun/el/4 that they are good (no- 
thing being matter of Counſel but what is . 
T7 '» : an 
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and ſecondly, from their being only counſell'd, 
thar they do not oblige, and conſequently, that 
there are ſome degrees of good that we are not 
obliged to, | 


g- It is farther obſervable, that in Scripture 
eos is mention made of a threefold Will of 
God. Rom. 12.2. mn JAqua Þ azzJey, %, wage 
mr, That Will which is peed that which is well- 
pleaſing, and that which « perfeft. The firſt of 
thete denores abſolute Duty, the two laſt the 
various degrees of Perfettion and Herete Excel- 
lence. Thus for St, Pau/ to preach the Goſpel 
to the Corinthians, was an Att of ftrit Duty 
which he could not leave undone without in- 
cy;ing that woe which he annexes tothe-omſ- 
fion of it, x Cor. 9. 16. Tid; aJardrus XNQUATEY aDOy- 
APE 0EWS Poona, © hz ram KAUNKI 1c «5. But to preach 
without charging them was an inſtance of Mat 
Generoſity, and in that reſpþett there was | 
room for boaſting. Thus again, for a Jew to al- 
lot rhe tenth parti of his Revenue every third 
year toward the relief of the Poor, was an at of 
expreſs Duty, and in doing of that, he would 
bur farisfie the obligation of the Law ; But now 
if in} his charitable contributions he ſhould ex- 
ceed that proportion, according to the degrees 
of the exceſs, ſo would the degrees of- his Perfe- 
tion be. Thus again in the matter of Devs- 
tion, daily Prayer is generally concluded to be 
a Duty, and by ſome 'Critichs that it be twice 
perform'd, in proportion to the returns of the 


Jewiſh 


Jewiſh Sacrifices, Morning and s Bat 
now it a more generoully Clpoled Chridien 
ſhould add a third time, or out of ebwndence of 
zeal ſhould come up to the P/almiſts reſolution 
of (Seven times a day will I praiſe thee) this would 
be a free-wil Offering, [pleafing and of ſweet 


ſevour, but not commanded. 


. 


io. From theſe and many other inſtances, 
which, if neceſlary, I could cafily produce, it 
plainly appear that Religion does not conhlt 
in an imdivifble point, but bas a Latitude, and 
is capable of more and {ſ7, and conſequently 
there is room for voluntary Oblations and Ads 
of Hereic Piety. | 

11. I know it is aſually objected here, that 
what is ſuppoled to be thus 7 ——_— 
is :xclufvely enjoyn'd by vertue of Compre- 
henſive words, (Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy Soul, &c,) But, 1 
conceive, that all which js intended by thac 
phraſe, will amount to no more than, Firſt, a 
ſincere love of God, as tis oppoſed tothat which 
| is partial and divided; and ſecondly, ſuch a de- 
? gree of loving him, as admits of nothing into 
| Competition with him. Aud thus farreach the 
Boundaries of indiſpenſable Duty, it being im- 
poſſible that he who does aot love God in this 
ſenſe and degree, ſhould keep his Command» 
ments. But beyond this, there are higher de- 
grees, which, becauſe we may fall ſhort of with- 
out fin, are the more excellent when dg 
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$0 that in this 


among the Angels, the Seraphins having their 
name from their exceſs of Love) nay, for the | 
ſame Perſon always to love God fncerely. and 
= at ſome times to exceed himſelf, and wirh 

is Saviour (who to be ſure never fail'd of ne- 
ceſſary Duty) to pray yet more earneſtly, 


12. There is another Objection yet behind, 
which I think my ſelf concern'd to an{wer, as 
well in my own defence as that of my Argument, 
Some perhaps may be ſo weak to imagine, that 
by afferting ſuch a thing as Heretic Prety, and 
that a Chriftian may do mere than he is com- 
manded, 1 too much tayour the Dodrine of 
Supererogation. But I conſider, that for # Man 
to do more than be it commanded, is an ambigw 8 
ous exprefion, and may denote either hacks 
can perform the whole Law of God and more, 
or that, tho he fail of his Nuty in many Infſtan+ ' 
ces, and conſequently with the reſt of Mankind, 
is concluded under Sin; Yet in ſome others he- 
may exceed jt, by preſſmg forward to ſome des» 
grees of excellency he is not obliged to. Ido 
not aſſert the former of theſe, bur the latter. 
And I think*I have ſafficiently proved, that 
there are certain degrees in Religion, which we 
are not obliged to under Pain of Fin, and cone 
ls ſcquently 


o - 


ſequently that he who arrives ſofar, does (acs 
canary = hr the latter notion of the Phre/*) do 
more then he 1s commanded. 


13. Having in the foregoing Period: ſtated 
the Notion of Heroic Piety, and demonſtrated 
that there is ſuch a thing, I proceed now to my 
third and laſt undertaking, which was to offer 
ſome Perſwaſives tq recommend the PraQtiſe of 
it, Firſt theo, I conſider that Religion is the 
PerfteRtion of a Man, the improvement and ac- 
compliſhment of that part of him wherein he 
reſembles his Maker, the purſuance of his beſt 
and laſtend, and conſequently his Happrneſs, 
And will a man ſet bounds to his Happineſs f 
Will he be no more happy than he is command- 
ed, no more than what will juſt ſerve to ſecure 
him from a muſerable Eternity ? Is not Happi- 
nefs defirable for it /elf, as well as for the avoid- 
ing of Miſery? Why then do we deal with it 
as with dangerous Phyſic, weighing it by Grains 
and Scruples and nice Proportions ? Why do we 
drink fo moderately of the River of Paradiſe, (o 
ſparingly of the Well of Life? Are we'afraid of 
making roo nigh advances to the State of An- 
gels, of becoming too like Gad, of antedating 
Heaven ? Are we aftraid our Happineſs will low 
in too thick upon us, that we hall not bear up 
againſt the Tide, but fink under the too power- 
ful enjoyment ? Hereafter indeed, when we are 
bleſt with the Beatrfic Viſion, and the Glories of 
the Divine Brightag(s ſhall flaſh roo ſtrong upon 
& our 
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our Souls, ſo that our Happineſs begins to be 


leſſen'd by its greatneſs; We may thea with the 
Angels that attend the Throne, ve:{ our Faces, 
and divert ſome of the too exuberant blefſed- 
neſs: But now in this Region we are far enough 
from being «nder the Line, there is no danger 
of fach Extremity, but rather the contrary, and 
therefore it would be now moſt adviſable for us 
to be as Happy, and to that end, as Religious as 
we can. 


14. Secondly, I conſider, that fince God, out 
of the abundance of his overflowing andcommu- 
nicative Goodneſs, was pleasd to create and 
deſign man for the beſt of Ends, the fruition of 
himſelf in eudleſs Happineſs, and fance he bas 
preſcribed no other Conditions for the attain- 
ment of this Happineſs ; but that we would live 
happily here in this State of Probition, having 
made nothing our Duty but what would have 
been beſt for us to do whether he had comman- 
ded it or no, and has thereby declared, that he 
is ſo far only pleas'd with our Services to him as 
they are beneficial to our ſelves ; this muſt needs 
be a moſt endearing engagement to one that 
has the leaſt ſpark of Generofity or Ingenuity, 
todo ſomthing for the ſake of ſo good a God, 
beyond the Meaſures of Neceſſity, and the r6- 
gards of his main and final Intereſt. This is 
the only Tribute of. Gratitude we are capable of 
paying God for giving us ſuch good, fach rea- 
ſonable, and righteous Laws. Had the condi- 
ri00$ 


[286 ] G 
tions of our eternal welfare been nevet fo hard, 
arbitrary, and contradictory -to our preſent 
Happineſs, yet mere intereſt would engage us 
co perform necefſsry Duty, and ſhall we do no 
more ot of a principle of Love to our excellent 
Lawgiver, for making our preſent Happineſs 
the Condition of our futwre ? Shall the Love of 
God conftrain us to do no more then what we 
would do merely for the Love of our ſelves > ſhall 
we ſtint our Performances to him, who ſets no 
Meaſures to his Love of us? Can our Generofi- 
ry be ever more ſeaſonably employ'd than in 
endeavouring to pleaſe him in extreerdinary 
Meafnres, whole Pleaſwre is to ſee us happy even 
while we pleaſe him? For ſo is the will of the 
wiſe and good Governour of the World, that in 
ſerving h1m we ſhould ſerve ovr ſelves, and like 
Adam 1n his drefling and cultivation of Para- 
dife, ar the ſame rime diſcharge the Employ- 
ment which God ſets us aboat, and conſult our 
. own Convenience: So that it fares with usin 
our religions Exerciſes as with the Votary that 
facrifices at the Altar, who all the while he 
Pleaſer and ſerves his God, enjoys the perfumes of 
his own Incenſe. 


15. Thirdly, I conſider, thatevery man has 
a reſtleſs Principle of Love implanted in his 
Nature, a certain Magnet:/m of Paſſion, where» 
by (according to the Platonic and true notion 
of Love) he continually aſpires to ſomthing 
more excellcat than himſelf, cither really or 
apparent- 
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and inclination to 
g. Thi jon and diſpotition 
of Mind el Men have, and at e#rimes. Ouro- 
ther Paſſions ebb and flow like the Tide, have 
their Seaſons and Periods like intermitting Fea- 
vers, But this of Love is as conſtant as our Rs- 
dical heat, as inſeparable as thought, as even and 
equal as the Motieas of Time. For no man does 
or can defire to be happy more at one time than 
at another, becauſe he defires it always in the 
higheſt degree poſſible. "Tis true, his Love, as 
to parti objeas, may increaſe or decreaſe, 
accorditig to the various apprebenfions he has 
of their excellencies ; but then, like Motion in 
the Univerſe, what it loſes in one part it gains 
in another; fo that in the whole it remains al- 
ways alike, and the ſame. Now this Amorous 
Principle which every man receives with his 
Soul, and which is breath'd into him with the 
breath of Life, muſt neceflarily have an object 
abour which it may exerciſe it ſelf, there being 
no ſuch thingin Love (it in Nature) as an Ele» 
ment of Self-/ufficient Fire. For thowe may ca» 
fly and truly frame an abftrat notion of Love 
or Defire in general, yet if we reſpe& its real 
exiſtence, we ſhall as ſoon find Frirf Matter 
without Form, as Love without a particular 06+ 
je. And, as 'tis neceflary to the very being of 
Love that it hare an object, ſo is it to our con- 
tent and happineſs, that it be a proportionate 
and ſatisfying one; for otherwiſe that patron 
| whic 
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which was intended as aninftrament of happi- 


neſs, will prove an affection and torment to us; 
Now there is but one ſuch obje& to be found, 
and that is God. In the application of our Paſ- 
fions to other things, the advice of the Poet is 
excceding neceſlary, 


* Quicquid amas cupias non placuifſe nimi. 
Martial; 


That we ſbould be very cautious how far we ſuffer 
our ſelves to be engaged in the love of any thing, 
becauſe there is nothing but diſappointment in 
the enjoyment, and uncertainty in the poſſeſſron; 
We muſt needs therefore be miſerable in our 
Love, unleſs God be the obje& of irc. But nei- 
ther is our happineſs {ufficiently ſecured by mak- 
ing God the objet of our Love, unleſs we con- 
center our whole aftetions upon him, and (in 
the ſtrifteſt ſenſe of the Phraſe) /ove him with all 
our Heart and with all our Soul, For otherwiſe, 
whatever portion of our Love does not run in 
this Channel, muſt neceflarily fix gpon diſpro- 
portionate and unſatisfying objes, and conſe: 
quently be an inſtrument of diſcontent to us, 
"Tis neceflary therefore to the compleating of 
our happineſs, that that object ſhould engroſ7 
all our affections to it ſelf, which only can fatis- 
Marfilims Ficinw, fie them ; and (according to the 
Tos. 2 4-3'5 compariſon of an ingenious Plates 
n:i/t) that our minds ſhonld have the ſame ou 
tude 
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an abſolute and, entire Dedication of our 
love to God/335his, s not always practicablein 
this Life, Jt is the prividedg and ppiacſs of 
thoſe canfirp'd Spirits who are ſo (wallawdup 
in the Comp of fteraity, and io perpe» 
tually raviſb'd-wich che  Glorics of the'Divige 
Beauty, thatiihey bays no$ che primer: t turn as 
. fide to. apy aber abject, But tho this Superla- 
yy; <7 > af Divine Love be aat-atraina» 
ble og this fide of the thich-dorkneſo,. is being 
the praper oficch af open ian, and nat of Com 
tomplation 5-yet however, by the help of this 
latcer, we may: arrive 19 many dagrees of 16, and 
the more catire and yadivided our love is to 
God, the fewer diſappointments and diflatisfa- 
Rions wo ſhall meor within the World, which 
a very ſtrong eagagement to Heros Piety. 


1,36. Favyribly: I coafider, that the degrees of 
Dur. Rowerd-(boll be pc ionable ro the de» 
geez of gy P4-ty : Wo ſhall reap as plencifully 
. 4s we ſow, and atthe greazday of Retributian, 
we {hgll-figd; that belides the general Colation 
of Happines. peculiar Coreners of Glory are . 
prepared for, Eminent Saints, Indeed, all heart 
AT cocon lovers of God and Religion ſh 
artake of the glories of the Arngdem ; but ſome 
all fir neares the Throne than others, and en- _ 
Joy & more antimate —_— of the Divine 


Beauty, 
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Beatty.” Allthe trac Followers of Jeſes ſhall ins 
deed” feaſt with him'at the grear Supper,” but 
ſome ſhall be placed nearer to him than others; 
and fill there ſhall be a Beloved rr that 
ſhall lean 'on his Boſomi. 1 know this DoQtine 
concerning different degrees of Glory, is (and 
indeed what is there that'is not) very much que? 
ſion'd by ſome, and peremprorily yaye by 0- 
thers; but ſince it is fo highly agreeable to'the 

ondneſs and bounty of God, and tothe Catho- 

ic Meaſures of Senſe and Reaſon; and is fo 
miphtily-favour'd, it not expreſly aſſerted in 
many places of Scripture, I ſhall nothere go a- 
bour'to eſtabliſh the: trath of it, durt-raking ir 
for granted, do urge this as another confidera- 
tion of great moment, toward encouraging the 

'- practice of Herotc Piety. 124 


17. Fifthly, and-laſtly, I conſider, that We 
have indeed but very little time to ſerve God 
in. The Life of man at longeſt is but ſhort, and 
confidering how ſmall a part of it we {ve, much 
Jhorter, 1t we dedu# from the Computetion' of 
bur Years” (as we mult do, if we will take a trae 
eſtimate of our Life) that part of ourtime which 
is ſpent in the incogitancy of. Infancy 'ahd 
Childhood, the impertinence and heedleſneſs 
of Youth, in the neceſſities of Nature, Eating, 
-- Drinking, Sleeping, and other Refreſhments; 
in bufineſs'and worldly Concerns, engagements 
with Friends and Relations, in the offices of Ci- 
vility and mutual intercourſe ; beſides a thou- 
ſand 
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os Retleognents of fone; tor wn (eg RAR 
in Artziand Sciences, and other inte Ac- 


compliſhments: . Bur,.then if we conſider what - 


great d:barſements of our time are made .upon 


them allo, we ſhall find that Religion ivcrowded © 
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Rev. 12.12- 


deſigns againſt the Church with pounn 


e knew 


conſideration prevail with a generous Soul to do 
as much for God and Religion, as the Devil 
did againſt them ? "Tis a ſhame for him that has 
but 'a ſhort part to at upon the Stage, not to 
perform it well, eſpecially when he is 'to aft ir 
butence, Man has but one ſtate of Probation, 
T 2 and 
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2nd that of art exceeding ſhort corftinuance, 
- ard rhetefore, 'fince he cannot ſerve God long, | 
 Hefhignld ſerve Him much, employ every atinure 
of bis life tothe beft nn, ons 1 
yotions; 'halfow every dey in his A Re- 
ligious exerciſes, and every a#ron in his Lrfe 
holy reftrenter and deſignments ; for let him 
make what haſte he canto be wiſe, Time will 
oat:rin him.” Fhis is a Confideration of infinite 
moment to tim that duly weighs it; and he 
that thus nambers by days, will find great teafor 
to apply hs heart to more than erdinery degrees 
of Fi/dom. 
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The Methodical Aſcent of the Soul to 
God, by ſteps of Meditation, - 
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Non fuerat opere pretium naſct. 
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Contemplation the Firlt. 
That 'tis neceſſary Man ſhould have ſome end. 


I. ] N the Depth of Solitude and Silence, hav- 

ing withdrawn my ſelf not only from all 
worldly Commerce, bur from all thoughts con- 
cerning any thing without my own Sphere ; 1 
retire wholly into my ſelf, and there ſpeculate 
the Com Fam of my Intel:#ual nature, 

2. And here beſides that faculty of Perception 
whereby I apprehend objeds, whether Material 
or Immaterial, without any Material ſpecies; 
rang in the Carteſian DialeC I call Pure Intel 

e&) and that other of apprehending objects as 
preſent, under a corporeal m_ or repreſen- 
ration ;, (which I diſtinguiſh from the other 
power of Perception by the name of [magina- 
tion) I ſay, beſides thele two, I obſerve an 4þ- 
petitive Faculty, whereby I incline to Apparent 


good; and thateither by a bare at of Propen-._.. 


fon, or endeavour to unite with the agreeable: 
objet; which anſwers to Pure IntelleR, and 
may be call'd Will or rather Yol:tzon) orby ſuch 
a propenfion of the Soul as is alſo accompany'd 
with a Commotion of the Blood and Spirits; 
which anſwers to Imagination, and is the ſame 
with the Paſſion of Love. 

T 4 3 And 
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43; And of this 1 farther meditate, and by ſelf £ 


reflexion experiment, that altho the Perceptive 
Faculty be, not always in aQual exerciſe, or at 
leaſt not jn the ſame degree of it. For, if ac- 


cording to the Cartean Hypotheſis there be no 


intermiſſion. of Cogitation, yet 'tis moſt certain 
that its applications are not always equal and 
uniform) tho, this I ſay be- true as to the Perce- 


 Þtive; yer, ! find by artending to rhe opera- 


tions of my nature, that the Appetitive faculty 
4s not only always in AQ, bur in the ſame de- 
gree of intenſion and Application. AS it never 

as any toral intermiſſion, fo neither is it ſub- 
je (as indeed every thing elſe #1 man is) to 
ebbr and flows, but as veifarmaty as well as con- 
flantly. This Amorous Biaſs and Endeavour of 
the Soul is like that Rock of Motion which the 


| French Philoſopher ſuppoles the Univerſe at firſt 


endow'd with, which continues always at the 
Jame rate, not to be abated or increas'd. Not 
that this equality of Love is to be underſtood 


-, In reference to particular objeAs, any more 


than that of Motion in reference to particular 
won? og but only, that it gains in one part, as 
much as it loſes in another, fo as in the whole 
ro remain equal and unitorm, 


4. For however various and inconſtant 1 
may be in my love of particular objeQs, accord» 
ingto the varions apprehenhon T have of cheir 
reſpeAFive exceflencyes ; yet certainly T perfne 
Happineſs in genera! with the fame — 
an 
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and vigour, and do not tove or wifb well tomy 
felf more at one time, than at another. * 


5. And indeed fiace all my inconſtancy in 
the proſecation of particular objects progper 
from the variety of my Apprehenlions concern- 
ing their Excellency; and the only reaſon why 
I withdraw my Aﬀetion from this or that thin 
is, becaule I diſcera or {ulpet that Ha inch 
not to be there which I expeded, it ishence 
plainly argued &4 poſteriors, that I ftand at all 
times equally affetcd towards Happineſs it ſelt. 
As he that is therefore only varioully affeted 
toward the means according as he varioully ap» 
qr ug their ſerviceableneſs tothe End, may 

p Toy laid to affet the End it ſelf always 
alike. 

6. Nor caa it poſlibly be otherwiſe than that 
I ſhould chas poiat at Happineſs with an equal 
lartictty ; becauſe I always affect it in the high- 
eſt degree that is poſlible, which admits of no 
Latitude, For I conſider my ſelf here as a nece/- 
ſary Agent; and accordingly as ſach can act» 
ther ſuſpend the whole AR, nor any one degree 
of it, bat maſt needs operate to the ntmoaſt | 
ſtretch of my Power. This Spring of ary Soul 
(my Appetitive Faculty) 4% _— at its fall 

ent, and accordingly prefſes and endeavoars 
with its whole Elaftrerty, 

7. -+ Fran Good hm erm w_ 
object rateve, fit mul empioy 
its whole bon operate ſo mach of it a5 45 
no 
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not in a& will be forever. un 
ſo ; (there being nothing left beyond chat to 
bring it into aR) and conſequently will be 
planted in me in vain, which I think abſurd to 
admit; and therefore find it neceflary to con- 
clude that my Appetitive is wholly employ'd 
in the love of Happineſs; or that I always love 
it to the utmoſt capacity of my faculty. 

$. Since therefore I find in my felt an Ap 
titive Faculty which is always in actual exercife, 
and that after an even and equal meaſure ; and 
not only ſo, but alſo in the very Height of aQi- 
vity and Irvigoration; Iam by the clue of Me- 
ditation further led to conclude, that there 
muſt be ſome Center for this Weight ; fome ob- 


; jeRtor other, either within or without me, of 

. | ſuch ample, copious and ſolid excellence as 
' | may anſwer to the full extent of my deſires, bear 
'\ the whole fre/s of my inclining Soul, and ſach 


as may well deſerve to be call'd the End of man. 


9. For 1 cannot think it any: way conſiſtent 
with the goodneſs of that go Being. which 
call'd me out of the womb'ot Nothing to what 
Tam, to plantin me ſuch an Amorous Principle 
which at no time lies Dormant, but is always'e- 
qually awake, and acting with the utmoſt ple- 
nitude of irs vigour, ſuppoling there were no 
proportionable object in the whole Latitude of 
Entity for it to fix and bottom upon, It being 
only a greater preparation and qualification 
tor miſery to have inlarged Faculties and Aps 
petites 


le-of being- 
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petites when there is nothing to afford:them a+ 
greeable ſatisfaction, Which however ſome 
may be juſtly ſubjeQed to for their after-dome- 
rit, can yet never be reaſonably ſuppos'd to be 
the Fntecedent will of God. 

10, And this Iam further induced to believe, 
when'I conſider how the great Author of Na- 
ture has" made provifion for the entertainment 
of our animal Faculties and particular Appe- 
tites: All our ſenſes, Secing, Hearing, Taſting, 
Smelling-and Touching, have their proper ob- 
jeds and opportunities of pleaſure reſpeRtively. 
Which makes it very unlikely that our great 


be the only one that is 4ſinberited and unpro» 
vided for. Eſpecially confidering that rhe en» 
joyment and- indulgence of any of the reſt is 
then only-and in ſuch inſtances and circumſtan+ 
ces reftrain'd, when the greater intereſts of _ 
pineſs are thereby crofs'd and defeated. Whi 
argues, that the true Happineſs of Mans the 
thing chiefly regarded by God; and conſe» 
quently, that there is a Proviſion for that great 
Appetite of his of being Happy, as well as for 
any of the ref. | 


11. Which is yet further confirm'd to me, 
when I conſider, that there is an exemplification 
of it in the material part of the univerſe. The 
moſt ponderous Body that is has its Center to« 
wards which it always preſſes, and in which it 


- 


and general Appetite of being Happy, ——_— 


| \ Fontinually trembling for an embrace ; but that 


in Spi Beings which corre- 
{ponds to werght in Bodies, (according to that 
of St. Auſtin, Amer taus off Pondur tuum) the 
Analogy of the thing me to think 
that there is alſo ſomthing which hail be to 
them in the nature of a Center. 

12. And as the contrary is inconkftent with 
the Divine 7, fo nexchet can Ireconcile 
it to the #2/dom of him who made all chings in 
Number, Weight and Meaſure, to be fo much 
out in his Proportzens as to create an Appetite 
too high, vigorous, and craving, ferthe excel- 
lency and fullneſs of any obj This would 
be like making a Body too heavy for the Cen- 
trel Poile ; or as if the Spring of a Watch ſhould 
= _ roo ſtrong for the wheel, or _ other 

ch diſproportionate operations : which nei- 
ther comporrs with the Geometry of the Divine 
_ nor with the exat Harmony of bis ether 
works. 

73- The Concluſion therefore from theſe Pre- 
aneſes is, that Man is not as a Body for ever, roll- 
\ 3ng on.in an Infinite vacuity; oras a Needle 


3s 


he has his proper end and Center ; to which 'tis 
poſſible for him to arrive, and in which as im- 
poflible for him when once arrived, not fally 
to Acquielce, 
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The Prayer. 


_- 
Y God, My Creator, who by that aQtive 
Principle of Love and immenſe Defire 
hat interwoven with my Nature, haſt 
given me fair grounds to conclude that there 
muſt be ſome Eud on which I may fix and Cen- 
ter with the full Rreſs of ary Faculties ; point 
out tome by the guidance of thy o_ this my 
true End, dire& me in the periuance, and 
bring me $o the attainmenc of it, Let me nei- 
ther miſtoke my true Center, nor by any irre» 
ular or ebiigue motion decline from it, But as 
haſt appointed me for Happineſs, and tur- 
niſh'd me with natural Capacitys of receiving 
it, ſo let it be thy goud plealure to. poſlels my 
Soul with ſuch. a ſcrious and diligent Concera 
for my-great intereſt, that I may not by any de- 
fault of mine fail of that excelleat good which 
will fill all,cthe emptineſles of = ber leave no 


defire unſatisfy'd, and no trou 


go in the of it uarewarded. O ſuffer me 
not to be diſappointed of that excelleat, that 
only good : but as thou haſt made me aſpire 
towards it infigitely, ſo grant I may enjoy it 
eternally, for thy great love and gooducls ſake, 
Amen. 


Con- 


I can under- *' | 


[. 30% 
Contem plation the Second. « 


That 'tw impy [ible Man ſbould be bis own end.” 


I, Eing from my yeſterdays Contempla» 
tion of my Intelletual Nature, and 
the of defires therein implanted; led to 
this Conctlufien, that 'tis neceflary man ſhould 
have ſomeend; I now conſider that 'tis but to 
on the thred of the ſame Contemplation 
a lirele further, and 'twill as evidently -appear, 
thar tis impoſlible man ſhould/be his own cad. 
© a, For while I ftand fix d in the Contempla- 
tion of my ſelf, I obſeryt that I have this 4þ- 
petitroe Principle, not only in ſuch a manner 
as anfwers to Weight in Bodies, bur alſo fo as to 
be analogous to gravitation, that is, ro Weight 
not only im «fu primo, but in att ſecundo, as it 
denores ſuch an inclination of Body whereby 
not only- one part: prefles againſt another, but 
whereby the whole leans and endeavours to 
ſomrhing beyond the bounds of its own circum- 
ference. 

3. For befides Adts of /elf-complacency, where- 
by 1 delight and pleaſe my felf in the perfe- 
Qions of my Nature, and turn as it were upon 
\\ my own Ax#; Ifind in mea great deal of Ex- 
tatical Love, which continually carryes me out 
4 to 
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bn apes | felf; which A owrogke 

ak and unite 16 hopes of: berteting 

preſent fate, -and of ſupplying Pc os woke 

what 1 ſeek, but cannot na within. 


4+. Hence therefore I conclude! that-I am 
not (whatever complacencies I may ſomtimes 
take in my ſelf) a Central or /elf-terminative 
Being, it being as impoſlible that what is ſo 
ſhould love any thing without, (as love is taken 
for Defre or Aſpiring to good) as that a Body 
ſhould gravitate in the Center. That which loves 
anything without, wants ſomthing within, If | 
therefore I grevitate 1 am off from the Center, © 
ya gs ren not my own Center. 

. And that I canavt ever Center in my ſelf 
ms be my own End, js yet further evidenc'd to 
me, when I contemplate the great Aired 
between my Appetitive and all my other Þ. 
Hions, whether of Body or of Mind. I 
both more kinds of pleaſure than they all can 
afford, and more Degrees of pleaſure in the 


ſanie kind. Which maſt neceſlarily be, becauſe 


my Defires are extended to all poſſible good, but 
my reall endowments and perfeions are infi- 
nitely; ſhort of ' that extent. * And 'by conſe! 
nence, my Defires cannot be cramp'd within 
chg arrow borinds of my own Sphere, bur will 
of neceflity run out farther, even as far as there 

is 800d withour it. 
6. And as there is a manifeſt diſproportion 
between my ſtock of /elf-perfettion and my Ap+ 
petitve, 


& ' 
leſs as tothe inten{ens/e; | 
titive of mine (as was remark d ig the 
Contemplation) is always in an equal invigos» 
ration; and burns with an even and uniform 
' heat ; but Thavo not within my ſelf fus/ 
to maintain xp fame-in an equal __ I 
alwa ally - axfire, but I am not always e- 
na} defrable : partly becauſe I am'fomtimes 
even in' my own partial —_ Mn s Con- 
dition of leſs excellence as to my "Morals 
and TntelleQnals than at other times ;zand pare- 
ly, becanſs the ftock of my PerfeAions 'tho 
'twere poſlible they could be always alike as my 
Deſirss ave, yet being both Finire in Nature; and 


Few in Nutaber, cannat bear a long and unin- ' 


 terrapred enjoyment, and appear ſtill equsl 
gratefut under ir, any nore then a ei 
tho in it /elf equally excellent, can phaſFequit- 
ly after a Million of Repetitions. Pre 1 


+17. Hence it comes to pals, that I do; not al» 
ways take an equal Complecency in my iſolf, 
but am oftentimes (eſpecially after lang zetirgy 
ments) aptto be melancholy and ro grow wea- 
ry. of my own company z, fo that 1 am fainio 
lay aſide wy ſelf (as it were) for a while, a 
om the penury of Sofineca with the var 
Company, and ſo whet my appetite ſous 
my felt as I dotoward my meat, LE Fafies an 
abftemiouſneſc, 


3. Since 
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therefore: E always devre equally, 
bue not ny ffs (being not upon the ww. ac: 
connts before mention'd always cquaily. de- 
fieable) ir follows, that the fteddinels and even» 
teſs of this my Flame muſt depend upon ſome 
other Fuel, good which is without me. And con- 
ſequently, 1 do not terminate in my ſelf, and 
ſo am not my own End. 


The Prayer. 


MF 'Y God, my Creator, who haſt in thy great 

wiſdom furdiſh'd me with Deſires too 
and vehement for tho other PerfeQtions of 
my Nature, and haſt thereby made it tmpoſli- 
ble that 1 ſhould ever be my own Eads grant 
me effectually to confidet. the Barrenvets and 
infufficiency of my own Nature, and how bn+ 
able 1 am upon my own —_— ſtock ro ſatisfy 
the importanity of my Soul: that fo L may got 
be tranſported with vain complacencies; nor 
endeavour t9 bottom my ſelt upon ſuch a/Cen- 
ter as will moulder away undes me and deceive 
me. Let meever weigh my fclf in a true-Bab- 
lance; and be as obſervant of my impertietions 
as of my excellencics. ' Let me be ever theank- 


41 al for the' one, and: humble for the other. 
What ever elſe 1 atm igaoraat of, O graitme 
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a'trae underftanding of my ſelf; that I may 
not to the vanity of my Nature-add levity of 
Spirit, nor become deſpicable in thy eyes by 
being too pretious in my own. Amen, Amen. 


 —_ 


Contemplation the Third. 


That "tis impoſſuble that any other Created good ſhould 
Rs 02 of ms - 


I. Aving by the light of Contemplation 
| diſcover'd the neceflity of man's hav- 
ing ſome end, and the utter impoſhbility of his 
ever being his own End ; I am now concern'd | | 
to look beyond rhe Orb of my own PerfeQions, 
and ro conſider, whether the whole Latitude of 
the Creation can afford any good that will ter- 
minate the Amorous Bent of my Soul,and where- 
in I may ſweetly and ſecurely reſt as in my end 
or Center. 

2. And this I am the more induced to en- 
quire into, firſt, becauſe I obſerve that che ge- 
nerality of men and thoſe ſome of the moſt ia- 
gacious, thinking, and us do ue 
many intereſts in this vifible and ſablanary 
world (which yet is the moſt cheap and incon- 
fiderable part of the Creation) with as much 
fervency, vigour and afliduity, as they could 
poſlibly do were it the true End of man;- So that 

one 
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ne would think by the quickne/7 of their motion. 

they were nigh the Center, 
3- Secondly, becauſe 1 obſerve concerning. 


| my felt, that there are ſome few things in the; 


world which I love with great paſſion, and de- 
light in with ſomthing like /atisfattion and acs 
qureſcence. Such as are Converſation with ſelect 
Friends, or men of harmonical and tary ble diſ- 
politions ; reading of cloſe and fine-wroughr 
Diſcourſes, ſolitary walks and Gardens, the 
magnificence of the Heavens, the Beauty of rhe 
Spring ; and above all, majeſtic and well -om- 
ſed Mufic. Which laſt, could I enjoy it in ity 
igheft perfetion and withoat. interruptions 
would, 1am apt to fancy, terminate my deſires 
and make me happy; at leaſt I am well aſſured 
I ſhould p:ty more than I ſhould ery. 


4. Thirdly, becauſe 1 confider that the great 
Author of Nature is brought in by Moſes com- 
mending upon a deliberate review all the works 
of his hands. That which before the divine In- 
cubation was 11231 WIN Solztude and inanity, at- 
ter the Spirit had moved upon the waters he, 
pronounc'd wn 21 Superlatively goad. Sovery 
Superlatively good, that even the glory of Solos 
mon, in the judgment of him who was both 
greater-aud wiſer than he, was not comparable _ 
tone of Nature's meaneſt flowers. And it the 
Beauty and variety of the Creature was io con- 
liderable as to merit approbation from him that 
made it, what is thete of owr Love and Com- 
LA» U a placency 


o [ _————} OY 
placency that it may not” nge'” That 
which can but pleaſe God, may well be = | 
pod able to-ſatrify man: Thar' wherein the 
Creator delights, the Creature one would rhink 
might fully 72f and #equreſte in. 


5. By ſach conſiderations as theſe when fole- 
ly attended to,; _ | pn ſomrimes Wo 

vaild - upon! to thin at there is E- 
<A in the Creation of God, if amals'd toge- 
ther and fully enjoy d;-co employ the whole 
activity of my Love, and-fix the entire weight 
of my Soul, - But yet when I confider experience, 
and comparethe Aſpirations of my Nature with 
the goodneſs. of the Creation, I am driven to 
conclude, that altho the Creatures of God 
. (whatever the' Manicbees ſay to the contrary) 
are all good enough to afford matter for enter- 
tainment and prarſe, yer they cannot detain and 
give Anchorage to the Soul of man. The mo- 
tion of the Appetite may be ſomwhat refed 
by created good, and its force a little- broken, 
but it will foon fink through, like a ſtone 
through a watery medium. Some repaſt may 
be found in the Creature; but as for complete 
ſarisfation and termination of defires the Sea 
ſaith it ts not in the, ani the [IWpth [arth it i not 
. in me. Allthat God ever 4d or ever car make 
will prove infdfficient for this'purpoſe,” and 
come under thztdecterory Sentence of the wiſe 
Preacher, Vanity of Vatitys, all'sPanity. 
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perience, and that not my own only, but of all 


 Reverſions and. Profpets of happineſs we may 


'that then are not pleas'd with that themſelves, 


be may defire no more of the ſame, he may 
Have ſo' much of Riches as to defire no mote 


Treaſure as ever man- did or could, that ran- 


+ ; ” _. F — 3 "Wy Rk: 2 +. 
2 oo] | | 
7:6. And this is firſt *m'& to me from ex- 


mankind. For as the weight of my.affeftions (as - * 
was obſerv'd in -yeſterdays Contemplation). js © + 
extatical and inclines to good withour my felt; -_ * 
ſo daes it preſs beyond that which is created too; 
and..conſequently*- argues, that the Creation 
without me can, no more be-my:Center, than 
I cane to my ſelf. - 

7. Far not troinhft pon the. great.Emptineſs 
of Fruztion, that every flower in this Paradiſe 
of. God /brinks afloon as toxch'd; that whatever 


have, 'tis yet ſeldom. known that any man pco- 
nounces himſelf rolerably happy in the welras, 


for which they envy anorher 2 nor ro infiſt, T 
fay, on'theſe and the like, did everany man, 
tho never ſo fortanate in hls deſigns and never 
fo well pleas d in his attainments, find himſelf 
able to confine his defires within the ſphere of 
that good he was poſſels'd of ? 'Tis true indeed, 


Riches, ſo much of Hoenewr as to defire no more 
Honour ; but he cannot have fo 'much of any. - 
ching as not ſimply to dfire on further. Thar? '® 
is in ſhort, he may be /at:ated, but not ſatisfy'd, 


$. And this we have confirm'd by the inge- 
nuous confeſfion.of one, who dug as low for this 
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fack'd the whole Creation,” and ſeem'd'to niake 
it his proteſs d balineſs toextratt if poſſible this 
drvine Elixir, not as a Yoluptuary but'as a Phi- 
loſopber, for Experiment and Curtofity more than 
for ſenſuality and pleaſure. Bur what was the 
iſſue? Why, after the chargeable Operatron the 
deluded (bymiſt firs down, recounts his gains, 
and finds this tobe the ſum of them, that his 
Judgment indeed was inform'd, but not that his 
Lefoes were /ati:sfyd; that he had with all his 
coft bought only this piece of wiſdom, ro know 
the vanity of the Creation fo far as to give o're 
all further ſearch, and loſe no more time, coſt 

and labour in a fruitleſr experiment. 


9. And that what this great Enquirer after 
Happineſs experimented is every mans caſe, I 
am further afſured, when I contemplate that 
the greateſt Favorires of Fortune, thoſe who 
have had the world at command, and could en- 
Joy all thar is good in it with almoſt as little 
trouble as 'twas created, at a words ſpeaking, 
have yet all along been ſabje& to melancholy, 
eſpecially after ſome —_— enjoyment, as the 
Grecian Hero wept when he bad conquer'd the 
world. Now what ſhould the cauſe of-this be, 
bur that they find themſelves empty in the midſt 
'of their fullneſs; that they Deſire further than 
on enjoy; that however every ſenſe about them 
be teaſted to the Heighr, yer their remains a ge- 
neral Appetite, that of being Happy, which is 
pot fatigty'd ; and not only fo, but Ws he 
x up 


_ 
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& withall (as indeed: they have very'good 
—_—_ having caſted the vemeſtok Ss. ery | 
. |} tertainment) that it #ever ſhell be. | And from 
' this Defire and Deſpair proceeds their melan- 
; choly and dejeion of Spirit. And to this pur» 
> | poſe I call to:mind a 'very remarkable fto 
J recorded by Euſebius Nierembergius, in his book 
$ De Arte Voluntats, —_— an Eaft- 
s | ern Emperour, who was minded .to try 
s {| the ſame experiment upon his ſon as Solomon 
- did upon himſelf, and to ſec how far the accom- 
e {| modations of Lite might go towards true Feli- 
t wh He accordingly train'd him up from his 
infancy in magnificent Apartments, ſtadioully 
removyd from him all pitiable objeQs that he 
r | might norhave.ſs much as a Notion of miſery, 
I | humourd him inevery Punctilio, and furniſh'd 
T 1 him with wharſoever he cither did wiſhfor, or 
oO | might be ſuppos'd to take pleaſure in; till at 
v* {| length the unfortunately Happy young. man ob- 
e | ſerving himſelf to beſtill in Defires, and that in 
{> | a tate of all poſſible worldly afluence, could 
\> | no longer flatter himſelf with !meginary Pros. 
E | ſpedts, but concluded that no condition would 
e | ever mend the matter, and fo fell into extreme 
©, | Melancholy and Deſpair. 


= 10. Now conſider, that it mean Perſonson- 
m | 1y were ſubjet ro Melancholy, the Defrre from 
+. | whence. it-proceeded might be accounted;for 
another way ; namely, from their not having 
lo much of created good as it poſſeſs d might be 
V4 thought 
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thonghe ſufficient. rd ſatisfy. Bac/when men | 
oathe topotFortbac's wheal, and drink | 


that 
at the bead fountains of: Nature, are yet liable 
to melancholy dejetions, 'tis co me & plain at» 
gumeat that the cauſc of chis melancholy, their 
Defres, procceds troma Deficiency 'in the things 
themiſeldes.; not that they are ftraituct in their 
peſeſſions, but that: the things which they poſ- 
ſels are weigh d in the Ballance and found wanting. 


..11, Thus far is this Truth atteſted -to by Ex- 
perience, Burt I am yet tyrther aſſured of it when 
I compare. the Alpirations of my Nature with 
the goodneſs of the Creation, for whep I do ſo, 
I find. they are very drſproportionate, [Twas a 
Celebrated Problem among the ancient My tho- 
logiſts,, what was the #rongeſt thing, what the 
 774/+/t;and. what the greazeſt * Concorping which 
'twas.thus determind, that the ſtrongeft thing 
Was Nezeſſiy, the wi/e/t was Time, zQd wy great» 
g/ was tht. Heart of Man, And well may that 

calld che greatcſ thing whoſe capacity can 


take in the whole Creation, and-yet like the * 


immenſe hace, remain Mill an wnreplentb dEm- 
ORCS. , 
F 12. For my Deſires are circumſcribed with 
no limits, but run on indefinitely toall poſlible 
good. /Brit now the-pood of the freatron, like 
rhe:Crearion it {clf, 15 4ounded; the very notion 
pf a Crewture: involving. tmperfebtiqn; i as much 
a8 Body idoes Oircamſeription and terniinavion. 


Hence thoretore']-couclude, thar+not only all + 
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ther into” Retratt and Spirit by the (bymiſtry 


me 
Power of him that is Ommpetent to Create any 
good that can ſatisfy my Defires, any more 


ſpace. ''Aad conſequently, that 'tis impoſkible 
that'anycreated' good thoald be the end of man, 


bt The Prayer. 


M Y God, My Creator, who haſt made all 
things for the preſent Entertatiment, 
but nothing for the End of Man ; grant1 may 
ever juſtly diſcern between the goodneſs and the 
vanity of thy Creatures, that 1 may not either 
by not heeding to the former become unthank- 

| foumm to the latter, become 7- 
dolatrous. O keep this Conviction ſtill awake 
in me how inſufficient all created good is to- 
wards true Felicity ; that I may not any longer 
with the miſtaken Votaries of thy Son's Sepul- 


is.theRegionsof Darkneſs; and that I may no 
longer labour for that which ts not bread. Let 
me not add care, labour and toil to the miſery 
of vaquench d Thizſt and yaſatisfy'd Delires: 


but 


che good of 'the Creation” tho collated toges 
of 

irsgrearAuthor, would be inſufficient to afford 
Satisfaction ; but that 'tis-not in the 


than to create 'a Body that ſhall fill Immenſe- 


cher, ſeck the Living among the Dead, Light - 


TC, * I'S - 4 
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[ 314 ] . 
but fince I am certain never to find Rgft in the 
boſom of thy Creation, grant I may be ſo. wiſe 
at leaft, asnot to weary: my ſelf more in the 
fruitleſs perſuit -of it.. Withdraw, 1 beſeech 
thee, my expeQtations of Happineſs from all 
the works of thy hands: and fix them there 0n- 
ly, where there is no diſappointment or deln- 
- wit even in the true Center of all Defire : for 
the ſake of thy tender compaſſions, Amen. 
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| portunate as the Grave; t 
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Contemplation the Fourth. 
That God who u the Author of man, u likewiſe 


his true End and Center. 
"W 


Hen I Contemplate the Nature of 
man, and conſider how the Defire 
of Happineſs is interwoven with it; 
that Love rs _ as Death and im- 

at there is a vehement 

and conſtant Yerticity in the Soul towards per- 
tet good, which begins afſoon, and is as im- 
mortal as her felf; and withall, how diſpropor- 
tionately rhis Amorous diſpoſition of the Soul is 
gratity'd by any entertainment whether do- 
meſtic or forreign ſhe can meet with in the Cir- 
cle of created good : I find it neceflary to con- 
clude, that rhe great Being who commanded 
me to exiſt, is ſo every way perfe& and all-ſuf- 
ficient as to anſwer that vaſt ftock of defires 
our Natures come fraught withall into the 
world ; fince otherwiſe (which is abſurd to ſup- 
pole) of all the Creatures in it Man would be 
the moſt miſerable. 

2. For what man of thoughts is there, who af- 
ter a thorough Conviction that he can neither 
get rid of his deſires, nor among the Proviſions 
of Nature have then fully gratzfy'd, would not 
1Mmmes 


| T3876 ] | 
immediatly throw up his Title to Immortality, 
if he thought himſelf arriv'd to the Meridian 
of his Happineſs, and that he muſt never expet 
to be in a-better Condition than he is > For to 
have enlarg'd defires and nothing to ſatisfy 
them, is {ſuch a contrivance for miſery, that 'tis 
thought by fome tobe the Portion of Hell, and 
to make up the very Formality of Damnation, 


3- But togur great ;Conſolation+'tis whol 
in our own power whether it ſhall be always 10 
with us, orno. There is a Being, whoſe perfe- 
#1ons are anſwerable roour Depres. He that 
made us cau ſatisfy every Appetite he hasplan- 
ted in us, and he that is Happy un. refle#ing up- 
on himſelf can make us fo tao, bythe d:re# view]. 
of his Glory, He.can cutertain all our facultys;| 
our underſtandings ashe is Truth, and our will] 
as he is goodneſs ; and that in the. Higheſt de- 
gree, becauſe he-is infinite in both, He can more 
than employ all our Powers ia their utmoſt Eve: 
vation, tor he is every way Perfodt and all-lut- 
ficient, yea he u altogether Lovely. 

$- But to evince more particularly and di- 
friaRtly that God is the true End of man, 1 ſhall 
conſider, whether the conditions -requilite tof 
his beiag ſo are found ia him. Now thele cat 
be no other than theſe two in general, xt, that} 
he be abſolutely good. and perfect in-himſelt 
ſo as to be able to fill and ſatisfy the whole ca 
gaciey of our Defires; and 2ly, thatihe be ws 

ng that man ſhall partake of this his Tran 
| ſcendent 
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[,5} Whit 
ſcendent Fulfnefs, ſo' as 'aQtoally one timie' or 
other to fix the weight of his Apperite and be- 
come his' Center. If therefore theſe two cons 
ditions are found in God, he has alt that © re- 
quifite ro make him our End. Anad'rhat they 
are, is now'to be made appear. 


5. Firbthen, that God is abſolutely good 
and, pertect in himſelt, foas to be able ro fill 
and fativfy the: whole capaciry of our defires. 
There: age! ſeveral Topics m the TW Nw 
trom whence I might mter this, but } ſhall con- 
fine my. preſent ſpeculatipw to this'one, that 
God is the: Frrfs Being, This is a very reaſona- 
ble Poftulatum ; it being too obvious to need: 
any proat;: that there is a Firſt Being, or, that+ 
by the Firſt Being is meant God. It remains 
rherefore, [that we try what advantage may be 
made of it. | 

* 6. When therefore I confider God as the 
Firſt Being, .T am from thetice in the firſt place 
led ro conclude, rhat he has eminently and in a 
moſt exceltetit manner it himſelt all kinds and 
degrees of perteion, that exiſt looſely and fe- 
perately'in alt ſecond Beings. And that, not 
only becaufe rhe Effect cannot poſſibly exceed 
the vertue of the cauſe, any more than it can 

| from' nb cauſe : (which is the ground 

#rtefius builds upon, when he proves the exi- 
ſtence of God from the” 6b5je#ive reality of his 
Idea) bat becaule I further oblerve that in the 
Scale of Being all a/cenfion is by adaition, _ 
| rnat 
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that what'is diſpers'd in the Inferiour;is collet»: 


ed; and that afrer a more excellent manner, in. 
the Superiour. Thus in Vegetables there is bare, 
life, ia Senfitives Vegetative life and ſenſe, in 
Rationals Vegetative life ſenſe and reaſon: and 
all chis either formally or eminently with In- 
telligence in Angels. And fince there is ſuch 
an Harmonical S«bordination among ſecond Be- 
ings, ſo that the Superiour contains all the per- 
jon of the Inferiour, with a peculiar excel- 
lence of its own ſuperadded ; I think I have fair 
grounds to couclade, that the abſolutely Firſt 
Being has in his rich Efleace all the ſcatter'd 
excellencies of the ſubordinate ones in a more 
perfe&t manner than they themſelves have, with 
lome peculiar excellence of his own beſides. 


Now tho a Being thus accumulatively per- 
fe and excellent, would be beyond all. Con. 
ception,great and glorious, and would employ 
an Eternity in Contemplation and Love ; we 
have yet ſeen but an Arme of this Sea of Beauty, 
and been enlightned only with the Back-parts 
of his Glory. For if God be the Firſt Berng, as 
is here ſuppoſed, I may further conclude that 
he is alſo the Firſt Good: (Good and Being bein 
convertible, and every thing having Je 
Good in it asit has of Entity and no more) and 
if he be the Firſt Good, I cannot ſee how this 
"oo can be avoided, that he is [nfinitely 
Gogd. F 


$., For 
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$. For 1-confider, that the Firſt-Good can 
have no. Cauſe of that Goodneſs which it has: / 
otherwiſe, it being neceflary that the Cauſe of 
Good ſhould be Goed, it would not be the Firſt. 
And itthe Firſt Good can have no cauſe of its 
Goodneſs, it can likewiſe have no cauſe of the 
Termination of it, fince what has no cauſe ab/e- 
lutely and ſimply, cannot have a cauſe in any 

rticular reſpe#; and it it has no cauſe of its 
Verminarion it muſt neceflarily be taterminate 
or infinite, and Conſequently God, who is the 
Firſt Good, is infinitely b 


9. And now breath a while my Soul; and 
confider what a rich Mzne of Good thou halt 
Sprung. - Thou haſt found out a Being, who is 
not _ the [deal as well as Efficient caule of all 
created excellence; but who is nfinitely Good 
and excellent. This is he whoſe great Perte- 
Qion not only contains and infinitely exceeds, 
but Eclipſes and quite Extingui/bes all the Beau- 
ty of the Creature; ſo that (as the expreſs Image 
of this great Excellence informs us) there is none 
Good, but one, which s God. This is he whoſe 
Good is incomprehenſible by the underſtand- 
ing, and inexhauſtible by the will and afteRi- 
ons of man. This is the celebrated ai{porecend 
of Ariſtotle, the idia, 14 aza% of Plato, and the 
El Shaddai of the Hebrews. This is the great 
mrzinops the univerſal Plenitude, whoſe Hap- 
pineſs is conſummated withia his own Circle z 
#ho /upports himſelf upon the Baſis of his own 
All- 


IS 5 
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F [920] 
All-Suffcrenty, and is hitzown Bod abd Center, 

, 10. And now Ten lp. an to 

nalify him for being meze alfo but this only; 

| tharks be wilting that mas ſhall partake of this 

his tranſcendent fullneſs, ſo-as actually one time 

or other to fix the Werght of his Appetite ; which 

was the ſecond Condition. SLEOTT 


x1. And that this is alſo found in God, 1 
think I have ſufficient aflurance from thele two 
things; the Abſolute Pertetion of his Nature z 

and thoſe expreſs Revelations he has made of 
his Will, as to this particular. As for the Na- 
tare of God, it involves, as in Notzon and Cons 
ception, ſo likewiſe ia Trach and reality, (as 
was above demonſtrated). abſoluce and infiane 
Perfection ; and conſequently, includes a Be+ 
 #reficent and Communicative diſpoktion ; this bes 
ihg a Perfetiion. 
x2. Nor does the Saperlative eminency of 
the Divine nature only argue him to be: (om 
muntative, but to be the Mef Commaunica« 
tive and Selfdiffalive of all Beings. For, as 
MH} A#nds, fo all degrees of excelleney muſt of 
neceſſity be included in a Being abſolutely 
and infinitely perfe&, ſuch as God is. Whence 
wilt alfo follow, that he is not only the mot 
Communicative of all Beings, but that he will 
alſo Communicate himſelf : and not only fo, 
but in fach an emple and liberal meaſure too, 
as eatirely to ſatisfy the moſt aſpiring & reach- 
ing Appetite of man ; Since Otherwiſe ſom, 
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Fes  Orntitnlcathrinel & conſequent 
4 why NETTING wanting ; which is 
cin a Being abſolacely pectect. 
= conſidering, that thoſe importunare 
of Human nature are of his.omu plant» 
ing, Ihich as it firmly affiures us of his beid 
e, fois it tb leſs cogenit an Argumetit for his 
being prlirg to be ogr Center ; it being ihcre- 


would not 1atisfy. 


vs; And.of this willingneſs of God hae mari 
ſhould parcake of bis fadſne/s, fo far astobors 


| comapon-4r,- and acquieſce init, there is-yet- 


farther affurance from many expreſs Revels- 
tromradf po nr O's plexſure'rothar purpole. Which 

okinds; expreſs werd!,' whereiu he 
—_ thitafelf paſliouarcly defivous. of 'the 
Sabratiow and ha appineſsl man} and two very 
notable and fignal X87; 'riamely; the confign- 
ingro-theworld a copy of this Wall; as # Cort 
toatirobd-us\to the w5nc Haven of 'Ref and An- 


chorape ; \antl the fending His Beloved. Son from 
themaufions of go! diflodge' 'rhe angry 
Guardian: ot Loot Or Te for us an 
Eurraibe eat Ns ie Lond: 

e mg of + a1 | 


richeflence, bur thar ho-is hearvily willvat: 
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dible that ſoinfinite an Excellence ſhould plant ſ 
in man ſack defires, 4 cither lic could not or 
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_ wherein he himfelf is Happy ; to'give Þ 
im_ (as the Plalmiſt expreſſes it) —_— fe- 
licity, and make h1m glad with the joy of bis coun» 
4 Fenance. F 


x14. To which Conſiderations I might fur- 
ther add, that this excellent communicative- 
neſs of the Divine natures typically repreſent» 
ed and myfterioully exemplity d by the Popeye 
rian Scale of Being. For as there the lower de- 
grees are determin'd and contrafted, . but the 
Higher more common and extenfve, ſo is it in the 
real Scale of Being. The inferious,' which ate 
either matter, or complicated and awiſted with 
$ x; matter, - ate more contracted, -narrow:,::(elfilh 
and illiberal;z but the ſuperiour as they are lefs 
immersd in and ___ with matrer, [fo 'are 
they more open, diffufive and free., .For indeed 
all contraction and confinement is from mar- 
ter, but-'tis Form-and Spirit that is the, Root of 
all freeneſs and inlargement,. And thus we ſee 
in badys; the more of kin they are-to Spirit-in 
ſabrtilry and refigement,, the more;ſpreading are 
they and /elfrdiffufrve, A herenpon Lack , which 
of all Bodys. is nearcht ally'd ro. Spirit; i9:alfo 
moſt ; | = and np nyt 
therefore, /who-is. at thevery top of all Baing| 
-who is an abſolute, meroand Spiritual AR; and 
who laftly -i3ſach a pure Leybe as in which there 
15-0 darkneſs #© all,ovuft needs be infinitely ſelf- 
imparting #nd Communicative ;& conſequent- 
ly, wants nothing to qualify. him to be the true 
Endgnd Center of Man. The 
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mapdNd gin 3or amid aig; ney tt | 
'A- Af (my Happiocſe, who art as well the 
NE ur gdp therof my Reing.;. who 
haſt more. perfeion than I bave de/irt, andart 
alſo {erioully willing to queach my great Thirſk 
in the Ocean of thy { erfedtion; Phech theq 
Jbew me thy Glory. Withdraw thy hand from 
the Chfe of the rock, and remove the bound: 
from the Mount of thy Preſence, that I may ſee | 
thee as thou art, face to face, and ever dwellin © 
the light of thy Beauty. I have long dwelt _ 
with Vanity and Emptine/s, and have made my 
ſelf weary in the perſuit of Ref. O let mic not 
fail at laſt, after my many wandrings and difſ- 
appointments, to be take up into this true and 
only Ark of repoſe and ſecurity, where I may 
for ever reft, and for evet ble/s the Aurhor of 
my Happineſs. In the mean time ftrike, 'I1 be- 
ſeech thee, my Soul with ſuch lively gnd raviſh- 
ing apprehenſfions of thy excellencies, fuch 
bright irradiations of thy divine light, that I | 
may ſee enough to love thee infinitely, to des | 
 pend on thee for my happineſs entirely, to live | 
upon holy hopes and comfortable expeQations, \ 
and to bear up my Spirit under the greateſt Ari- ' 
ditys and dejeQions with the delighttull pro» 
ipe& of thy Glorys, O let me fit down _ 
X 2 this 
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© chi thy ſhadew with great de all the fre! 
of ahi of life ſhall be * Zig, i taft. Let © 

| me Rtay”and entertain my longing Soul with 

| the Contemplacion»of thy Beauty, till thou : 


j wore condeſcend to Ye me with the, kiſſes of thy 
} Bal: thou :70 wr me into thy hanguee- 

| t'beth tof 
ok 2nd 'thy Werorebrs vver mt Love, 
oe pager Noh” thy Ha CN Tareh 

lake of thy m4 We phi of the Sen of hr, 
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Guntemplation the Fifth 
Tie Corollaribs bence dedut'd: the firſt whereof is, that Gal 


is therefore to be loved with all poſſible application and cle+ 
| Dation of Speris, or yp eg au ered 


[| Mong the Perfecions of haman nature 
the faculty of defiring or eden out 
after agreeable ObjeQs is not the leaſt conftder- 
able, and'tijs the peoninr glory of man to be _ . 
an Amorow, as well as a Rational Being, For by |\'\g 
this be ſupplies the defects of his narure, not | 
only enjoys the good be unites with, bur digeſts 
it as it were into himſelf and makes it his own, 
and relieves his domeſtc poverty by forreign ne- | 
-..2- But tho the Pathetic part of man be one 
of the nableſt perteRions he is furniſh'd with; 
yet ſo generally faulty are we in the due appli- 
cation and direQion of this noble faculty, that 
to. be pathetically and amorouſly diſposd is 
lookt upon by ſame not as a Perfefiou but asa '* 
Diſeaſe of the Soul,and is condemn'd by a whole 7 
order of men as inconſiſtent with the Character + 
ot wiſdom, . according to that Stoical Apho- = 
riſm, Amare. mul & japere ipfi Fovt non datur. 
3+ Bat certainly, Eve was intended as a Help 
tor Adam, [tho in the evenc ſhe prov'd the.in-_ 
-  RoIEy ſtrument: 


oF. 


ftrament of his ſeduQtion ; and our Paſſions wers 7} 
iven us to perte& and accompliſh our natures, - 


tho by accidental miſapplications i 
objects they may 'thratolaur degrafaion an 
\—: rorgbng We may indeed be debaſed as well 
as innebled by them, but then the fault is not 
in the large Sazls, but in the ill condu#. of the 
Pilot, it our Veſſel miſs the Haven.. The Tide of 
our love can never run too high, provided it 
take a right Cennel ; our Paſſion then will be 
our higheſt i/dom :'and he' was no Stvie that 
Pol. 4z, 1aid, as the Hart panteth after theater 
"brooks, (o panteth my Soul after thee 0 God, 
And again, my Soul « athirſt for God, * And a- 
ki ain,my Soul breaketh out for fervent de- 
— Fre. And again, whom "have-t in Hea- 
" _ venbut thee, and there is die upon earth 
that I defire in compariſon of thee, : 


4. Being therefore from the foregoing Pe, 
riods arrived to this Conclufion, that'God is the 
true End and Centerof man, Ithink1 ought 
now to let looſe the reins of my affetions, to 
unbay the current of my Paſſion, and' love ow 
without any other boundary or meafure than 
what is {et me by the finitenefs of -myy natural 
powers. 2113 10 aw 

5. 'Tis troe indeed; whenever: wer torn the 
Eage of our defire towards any Created good; 
'tis Prudence as wellas Religion to: uſetauriou: 
and moderation, to gaye.the' Point af viit affe» 
Fions lcft it run jn too tar; there being ſo\tnurhs 
., 9944 32 : FY Emptts 
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| 0 kk pig 
i 7 on , and fo zerd 
s, | in the Poſſeſſion. pn to lean up- 

1 onſuch objedts we are like men that walk upon 


a Quagmire, and therefore ſhould tread as light» 
ly as we can, leſt it give way and fink under us, 


6. Bat how excellent a Vertne ſoever Mode-' 
ration may be in our concernments with other | 
objects, we have nothing ts do with ir in the | 
love of that Being who is our End and Center. | 
There is here danger but of one Extreme, and 
that is of the defe#. We can love bur finitely 
f when we have lov'd our utmoſt; and what is 
* |} thatto him whois infinitely lovely? Since there» ' 
- | fore our moſt liberal proportions will be infi- 
j nitely ſhort and ſcanty, we ought not ſare to 
6 give new retrenchments to our love, and cut it 
yet ſhorter by frugal limitations, 

7. For if God be our End and Center he muſt 
neceſſarily have all that good in him which we | 
can poſlibly defire; and if ſo, then ke is able to/ 
ſtay and _ all our Love; and if fo, then 
nothing ſo realonable as that he ſhould have it 
all. We are therefore co love him with all poſ. 
fible application and elevation of Spirit, with | 
all the beart, Soul and mind. We ſhould colle& 
| and concenter all the rays of our love into this | 
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one Point, and lean towards God with the- ' 
whole weight of our Soul, as all that is ponders: | 
ous in nature tends with irs whole weight toward 
the Center.” And this we ſhould do as dire#ly as 
may he, with as lictle warping and decenton 
Yer X 4 toward 
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Nt OE For {6; alfa 'tisto be © 
- obſery'd in rature, that noc only alt weight or 
Ponds tends toward -the Center, but that alſa 
it moye3thither asnigh ag it can in a drre# and 


perpenatcular line. 


The Prayer. 


| than the Children of men, and who thy 

f art very Love as well as altogether lavely,drom 

me end I will run after thee. O wind up my Soul 
to the higheſt pitch of Love that my faculrtys 
will bear, and let me never alienate any degree 

| of thac noble Paſhon from thee its only due obs 
jeRt. Quench in me all terrene fires and fenfual 

| reliſhes; and do rhou wonnd me deep; and ftrike 
me through with the arrows of a divine Paſſion, 
that as thou art all Beanty and Perfefion, fol 
may be all Love and Devotion, My heart is rea+ 
dy O God, my hears is ready for a Burut offer+ 
mg; ſend down then an holy fire from above 
to kindle the Sacrifice, and do thou continual- 

ly fag and keep alive, and clarity rhe flame, 

| chat I may be ever aſcending up to thee in de- 
- | vout breathings, and pions Aſpirations,: till at 
| length I afcend in Spizit to the Element of 
\ © Lave, where I ſhall know theo more Hoy 
: | 296 


M Y God, my. Happineſs, who art fairer 
[ 
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| Seraphically, and receive 
thote iar coronets of glory thou haſt re 
ſerv'd for thoſe that emment love thee, Amen, 
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Contemplation the Sixth. 


The-ſecond Corollary: that therefare God is ultimately to be 
refer #to-in all our ations, Wire Che" SAR wed by 
ws, but emjojed. 


"MN S there is nothing of greater and more 

univerſal moment to the regular ordi- 
nation of human lite, than rightly to, accom» 
modate the Means and:'the End, and to ma 
them uniform and Symbekcal ; os there no+ 
thing wherein men are more univerſally pec- 
cant and defeRive, and that not only. in Pra» ' 
ice, but alſo in Notion and Theary, 

2. For altho todo awill ation for a good 
End, and to do a good action for an ill End, 
are generally acknowledg'd alike criminal, yet 
concerning this latter tis obſervable, thar men 
uſually think the morality of cheir actions ſuf 
ficieatly ſecured, if the End propoſed be not 
in its own nature ſperrfically evil, Whereas in- 
deed there is yet another way whereby. an.Ead 
may become evil, namely, by being: reſtea in 
when 'tis not the laſt, without any farther. rev 
ſpe& ov reference. By this undue and il-plar'd 

« vx holy Acquis/ 
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Acquieſcence, an End thar is otherwiſe in its } 


own intrinſic nature good;upon the whole com> 
mences evil. For tho it be good to be choſen, it 
is yetill ro be _ in. 

3, For indeed 'tis againſt the order and oe- 
conomy of things as well as againſt the perfe- 
Rion of Religion, that any End ſhould be ulti- 
mately refted 1n but what 15 truly the laſt. Now 
the laſt end of ation can be no other than that 
which is the laſt end of the wil which is, the 
Spring of ation. This therefore being God (as 
m_ from what I have already contempla- 
red) it follows, that he ought to be the ultimate 
End of all oar aQions, that we ought not in any 
of our motions to ſtop ſhort of this Center, but 
in all our aftions to make a further reference 
either aQual or habitual, and according to that 
| of the Apoſtle, whether we eat or drink to do al 
to the glory of God. 
© 4- Forwhat can be more abſurd and incon- 
gruous than to turn the Means inro the End, 
and the End into the Means, to enjoy what 
ought to be only «/ed, and tou/e what ought to 
be enjoyed? God is our laſt End, and therefore 
muſt not be defired for any thing but himſelf, 
nor uſed as a means to accompliſh any other 
Defign. Which alſo concludes againf all thofe 
who make Religion a Point of Secular intereſt, 
and a tool of State-policy, whereas that ought 
to preſcribe, and not recerye meaſures from any 


Human affairs, | 
| The 
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The Prayer. 


Mz God, my Happineſs, who art the laſt 
end of my Defrres, the very utmoſt of all 
Perfe&ion, and beyond whom there is no good, 
be thou the laſt end of my A#rons too, and let 
them all meet and unite 1n thee as /ines in their 
Center. Grant I may ſet thee before me in all 
my thoughts, words and aCtions, let my eye 
of Contemplation be always open, and what- 
ever intermedial deſigns I may have, let my /aft 
aim be thy glory. And O let me never be {o low 
ſank, baſe and wicked, as to make RO an 
inſtrument of worldly policy, nor to dishonour 
thee and my own Soul by ſuch a mercenary Pie- 
ty. But do thou always poſſeſs my mis with 
ſuch a due value for thy infinite excellency,that 
I may refer all things to thee, and thee and 
thine to nothing, but love and embrace thee 
for thy own ſelf, who in thy ſelf alone art a/tq+ 
gether lovely, Amen, Amen. 


Go 
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"DISCOURSE 


1 UPON , 
{+ "ROM ANiS+» 145%" 


+= Not to think of himſelf more highty than 
he ought to think; But to #hink ſoberhy 
*atcording as God harb dealt to every man 
wy Wye of Faith, 


Hens ic netthing wherein 4men.are 
'- ſo much drorded from ane another 
' as inGprntons, and nothing where- 
7) - in they more; _— 
thas. ic! thinking well of themſelves,: (This 13-2 
Humourot fo Catholic a Stamp, and naniverial 
Empitre, 'that'it may ſeem to challenge a place 
Among; thoſe Elements of our Conftitation; 
thoſe (Eſentrale of- our nature \ which 'run 
—_—— the: hole! Kind, and: are /particis 
byevery individual, Forihould a man 
hs 9 Wings of the , and travel with 
theSut round the Terreſtrial Globe; the would 
hardly fnd a man either of a. fo.dit- 
ficult tobe plea5iid, or of accompliſbment lo lit» 


tle 


_— - \ 


C3334!) 
tle to recommend him, that was not notwith- 
ftanding ſufficiently in ove with himſelf, hows 
ever he might diſlike every thing elſe aborx 
him ; And without queſtion _ arrogant and 

eviſh Mathematiczagn who charged rand 
De piUR with want fail vie the Diebs 


Archit## with wanto An £< ani/m 


of the World, thought he had play'd the Artiſt 
well — in himſelf,” and” as to the Harmony 


of his o 
Maker. 


"2 And'as men are thus naturally-apt to think 
ws of 097 of -_ - there is\no- 
10g, wherein they 1 e this F1umour more 
9g & the Opiion - hy HA of the Goa of 
the Mind, and amony theſe there is none which 
has ſo Uu a ſhare of their Partiality, as their 
Jutelletiualfaculty, The Deffre of Knowledg is 
not more matural then:the Concett rhat we are 
already» furniſh'd with's —— 
of: it;-and tho'a particular &# were Chatacte- 
rizdÞy itharAppetlation, 'yer"all mankind ave 
inireabry, Gnoſtics, ' For xs tis (ingenioully'ob. 
5341,” ferv'd by the excelleot Cartefinis) nothing 
Mwrd1s is more equally diftributed anwngimen, 
than the''Þtelleftual Talent, wherewith every 
one fancies: himſelb ſo-abundanrtly ftockr;: thar 
even thoſe who have the moſt znſatiable De-> 
fires, 'and& whom Providence' could not ſatisfy 
i&-any ohe thing elfe; are notwithitanding: as 
to this Dienſation of Heaven well enough con+ 
Fent, complain not of the dull Planet _ by 
2\\ uenc' 


ame Acquitted the Gepmatry of his 
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flaenc'd their Nativity,or wiſh their ni#nds more 
richly endow'd than they are. And alrho-there 
are a generation of men who uſe to be very el6- 
quent in ſetting out rhe- degeneracy of homan 
nature in general, and particularly in decy- 
phering' the Shortne/7 of our Intelleftual Sight, 
and: the: defes of our now diminsfb'4 under- 
ſtanding, yet ſhould 4 man take them' at their 
word; and apply that Yerd:# to themſelves in 
particular which they ſo freely beftow apon the 
whole Species, no men'ih the world ſo full of re- 
ſearment and impatience as they ;'#nd'T dare 
affirm notwithſtanding their Harangves upon 
the Corruption ' of Human Nature,” Could all 
mankind lay a' tree \elaim to that Efimatre 
which they paſs upqn 'themſslver, there would 
be little or no difference betwixt /apr'd and per- 
fe# Humaniry, and God might again review his 
image with paternal Complacency, - and ſtill 
proneunte it. good, "3 wi 

- 3: Nor-84t at all ito be/'wondet'd'that Self< 
Concritearie/t ſhould be of fuch an utifimitedand 
Tranſcendimtal Nature: a5" to raw throughall 
Sorts/watd ffoſſes of nten,” fince'the cauſe of it} 


C 


Self-love, /has ſuch) aw ativerſdl Frlpf/&Z#idn' itt = 


our hearts. ©" Tis moſt natural and-neceflary for 
every | man '{and indeed for every intelligent 
Being):ito be a Lover of himſelf,” arid ro cover 
wh any way tends' to the perteion of 
his Narure;//And as tis neceflary forevery'man 
to be rhus affected cowards: himſelf, ſo is _ 
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the only Diſpoſition of aijad wherein Man ads. 


with Conftancy and Uniformity, Our other Paſ- 
fions have. foratimes their zotal intermiſſions; 
and at beſt their sncreaſes and decreaſes, but this 
is always at Aud, and Rtands drawr out to the ut- 
moſt Strercb ot its Capacity. No man loves him« 
ſelf more atone time than,at another, ant that 
becauſe .he.always loves himſelf in the hi 
Degree-that;is poſſible; More than.all good be 
cannct wilh to himſelf, and /efs thanall he well 
not, nay Thad almoſt pronounc'd A 
for Ompnijpoteace it. ſelf which fieys the proud 
1/:2/1, pever-of the Ocean, and blocks up its 
 ,!, -olent:effores with barrs and goorr, ro 
ſay unto this Paſſion, hitherto bolt thou come 
but no,further, or tolet any other bounds to it 
 befidesthole of all pef6ble, good. 111i! 5 
4- Now Man being ſuch an infinite Lover of 
himſelf,” is eafily brought to 4eleve that he js 
really Maſter of many of thoſe excellencies and 
peried&ions, which,,he-ſo prflionately: wiſhes a- 
mong the mrentery of his pofſefiions. For. there 
is chisnototious difference;betwixt Seif-lave and 
the \Lour,gt, others, that; whereas'\the [Lave of 
others /uppeſe7 82: opinion. of their excellency, 
the love ot-gur ſelves bagets- at, We lone others 
becauſe we th4nk, well at them, -bat (do: prepo- 
Kerous is the met pt Selt-love) we ds well 
of our ſelyes becauſeme fritlove onnfolves. So 
that:nawapon the whole,: confidering how ne- 
coffarily and vehemently every .man4s. carried 
| On 
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4 oa to the love of himſelf, and what a natural 


product Selt-conceit is of Selt-love, 'tis' mach 
to be ftear'd, that as we cannot ſet any bounds 
to the /ove of our ſelves, ſo. we ſhall hardly fer 
due ones to our Opinions of our ſelves, and cons 
ſequently the moſt mortity d and refign'd Man 
of us all, hasno reaſon to think himſelf uncons+ 
cern'd in this Admonition of the Apoſtle. ---Not 
to think of himſelf more highly than he ought to 
think ; but to think ſaberly, according as God hath 
dealt ta every man the meaſure of Faith. 


5. "Tis ſuppoſed that the Apoſtle in theſe 
words had reſpe& to the then prevailing Here- 
ſy of the Gnoſbie, a ſort of men that pre tended 
to great Heights of divine Knowledg, to cloſe 
intimacies and familiarities with God, and ups 
on that preſumprion grew fo haughrty and info. 
lent as to deſpiſe domintons, and ſpeak evil of dig- 
nities, and withall ſo careleſs and ſecure, as to 
defile the fleſb, and indulge themſelves all man- 
ner of Senſuality, as you may ſee their Chara+ 
Qer in the Epiſtle of St. Jude. Nay ot ſuch tur- 
bulent ungovernable Principles and profligate 


manners were theſe men, that ſome of the Lear- 
ned (and particularly an eminent Di- ,,,, 
ine of our own Church) have adven- 

ured to write upon their Fore-heads, Myſtery, 

and to place them in the Charr of Anti-Chrift. 
\s an Antidote therefore againſt this 
oiſon, the Apoſtle who through the 4 

bundance of Revelation had himlelt been in dan« 
YL ger 
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ger of being exalted above Meaſure, and expe- 
rimentally. knew how prone human nature is 
to. /ell and plume upon a Conceit of its own 
excellencies, thought it expedient to adviſe his 
Charge at Rome (rhe place which Simon Magus 
lie, x; be Author of that proud Set had (as 
l.2.c49,13- Euſebtus tells us) made choice of to be. 
the Scene of his Magical Operations) to mode- 
rate and ſober thoughts of themſelves, and be- 
ing to teach them a Lefſon of Humility, - he 
modeſtly uſhers it in with a Preface of his Com- 
miflion and Authority. For I ſay (ſays he) through 
the grace given unto me to every man that «© a- 


mong you not to think of himſelf more highly, &Cc, 


6. The Diſcourſe which Idefign upon theſe 
words ſhall be comprized within theſe limits. 
Firſt, Iobſerve that we are not at our own 
liberty to entertain what Opinions we pleaſe 
concerning our ſelves, but that we ought to 
regulate them by ſome Standard. Which I col- 
let from the former part of the Text, Not to 
think of himſelf mere highly than he ought to think, 
but to think ſoberly. 

7. Secondly, I obſerve that the Standard 
whereby we are to regulate our Opinions con- 
cerning our ſelves are thoſe excellencies and 

rtetions which we are really indow'd with, 
which 1 colle& from the latter part of the Text, 


+ eccording, as God has'dealt to every man the mea- 
ſure of Faith, . 


8. And 
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$. And in the third place I ſhall confide 
the Abfurdities and ill Conſequences of tranſ- 
grefling this Standard, whereby it ſhall appear 
how highly reaſonable this Admonrition of rhe 
Apoſtle is, and fo conclude with a praftical Ap- 
plication of the whole in relation roour ſelves; 
and rhe preſent occaſion. 


9. I begin with the firſt Propoſition, That we 
are not at our own liberty to entertain what Opt» 
nions we pleaſe concerning our ſelves, but that we 
ought to regulate them by ſome Standard. 

10, The As of the underſtanding are by ſome 
men thought as free from all Lew as the Ads 
of the wil are from all neceſſity, and according- 
ly they give every one a Toleration to abound in 
bis own ſenſe and (provided his a#ions be cons 
formable to the Rule) to think what he pleaſe, 
Now ſince a Man cannot be accountable for 
an Opinion of himſelf in particular, -ualeſs it be 
firſt granted that he is under a Law asto the 
AQs of his underfanding in general, before I 
can proceed any farther I gad ic neceſſary to 
lay dowa this Preparatory Poſition, That we 
are under an Obligation as to the Acts of oar 
underſtanding, or (which is all one) that we 
are accountable for them. Nay I believe I ma 
venture higher, and affirm that the underſtand- 
ing-is not only under Obligation, but that 'tis 
the Primary and immedzas Subject of it, For the 
proof of which. Paradox, 1 delire the Patrons of 
the- Intelleftual Libertiniſm to conſider, that 

T2 thac 
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that muſt be the Primary and immediart ſub- 
jeQ of all 0b/zgatron which is ſo of Liberty. Now 
that this cannot be the Wil, I ſuppoſe will be 
acknowledg'd a clear conſequence, it the Will 
neceflarily tollows the Practical Di&ate of the 
Underſtanding. And that it does fo, I think 
there is Demonſtration. 


11. "Tis an unqueſtionable Axiom in all the 
Schools of Learning in the world, that the Ob- 
je& of the Will is apperent good ; Now appa- 
rent good in other words, is that which is a 
prehended or judg'd to be good, and if fo, then 
it follows that the Will cannot but conform to 
the Diftate of the Underſtanding, becauſe 
otherwiſe ſomthing might be the objet of the 
Will that is not apprehended good, which is 
contrary to the ſuppoſition. In ſhort, the Will 
(as Aquinas has well expreſled it) is the Conclu- 
fron of an Operative Syllogiſm, and follows as 
neceflarily trom the D:i#ate of the Underſtand- 
ing as any other Concluſion does from its Pre- 
miſes, and conſequently cannot be the imme- 
diat ſubjet ot Liberty, and conſequently not 
ot Obligation. 

12, But then are we not involy'd in the ſame 
difficulty as to the underſtanding ? Does not that 
at with equal (it not more) neceflity than the 
Witt + $01 know it is ordinarily taught. Bur if 
this be abſolutely and univerſally true, I muſt 
confeſs it above the reach of my Capacity to 
ialve the Notion of Morality, or Religion, or 

| ro 
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to find out an expedient how the Foundations 
of the Intelletual world ſhould not be out of 
courſe, For fince 'tis evident both from the 
preceding Demonſtration, and from evperi- 
mental Refleftion, that the Will neceflarily 
acts in Conformity to the Dictates of the Un« 
derſtanding, if thoſe very Didctates are alſo 
wholly and altogether neceflary, there can be 
no ſuch thing as a' »+@ yaiy, the man is bound 
hand and foot, has nothing lefr whereby to ren+ 
der him a Moral Agent, to qualify him for 


 Lawor Obligation, Vertue or Vice, Reward 


or Puniſhmenr. Buttheſe are Abſurdiries not 
to be indured, and therefore I conclude ac- 
cording to the Rules of right Reaſoning, the 
Principle from which they flow to be ſo roo. 
13. To clear up then the whole Difficulty 
with as mach Brevity and Perſpicuity as in a 
matrer of this intricacy is poſhble, I ſhall no 
longer confider the Underſtanding and Will 
as Faculties really diſtin& either from the Soul 
itſelf, or from one auother, but that the Soul 
does immediatly underſtand and will by it ſelf, 
without the intervention of any Faculty what- 
ſoever. And that for this demonftrative reaſon 
in ſhort, becauſe in the contrary Hypotheſis; 
either Judgment mult be aſcribed to rhe Will, 
and then the will immediatly commences Un« 
derſtanding, or the Afent of the will muſt be 
blind, brutiſh, and unaccountable, both which 
are as great Abſurditics as they are tru: Conſe- 
1 qQUEences. 
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uences, This being premiſed, I grant that as 
the Soul neceſſarily wills as ſhe underſtands, 1o 
likewiſe does ſhe neceflarily noderftand as the 
Obje& appears. And thus far our fight termz- 
nates in Fatality, and Neceſſity bounds our Ho-+ 
ri70n, That then that mult give us a Ry 
beyond ict, muſt be this, that altho the Soul ne- 
ceflarily underſtands or judges according to 
the Appearance of things, yet that things ſhould 
ſo appear (unleſs it be in Propoſitions that are 
ſelf-evident, as that the whole is greater than 
any one part; or the like) is not alike necefla- 
ry, but depends upon the degrees of Adverten- 
cy or Attention which the Soul uſes, and which 
to uſe either more or leſs is fully and imme- 
diatly in her own power. And this indifferency 
of the Soul as to attending or not attending I 
take to be the only + i@' yuiv, the bottom aud 
foundation into which the Morality ofrevery 
action muſt be at length reſolv'd. For a farther 
| =m as well as Illuſtration of which Hypothe- 
1s let us apply it to a particular caſe and try 
how well it will anſwer the Phenomena. In the 
Caſe then of Martyrdom, 1 look upon fin as an 
evil, and not only ſo but (while 1 attend fully 
fo its Nature) the greateſt of evils. And as long 
85 I continue this Judgment 'tis utterly impoſ- 
fible I ſhould commit it, there being according 
to my preſent —_— no greater evil for 
the declining at which I ſhould think it eligh 
þle, But noy the evil of Pain being preſented 
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before me, and I not ſufficiently attending to 
theevil of Sin, this latter appears to be the leſ- 
ſer evilot the two, and1 accordingly pro hbic & 
nunc ſo pronounce it,and in Conformity to that 
judgment neceſſarily chuſecit. But becauſe 'twas 
abſolutely in my power to have attended more 
heedfully there was Liberty in the Principle, 
the miſtake which influencd the ation was 
vincible, and conſequently the aCtion it ſelf im- 
_ This Hypotheſis however ſtrange it may 
eem to thoſe that have ſworn Faith and Alle- 
giance to the Dictates of the Schools, I believe 
will be the more approv'd the more it is exa- 
min'd, and that not only as rational and con- 
ſiſtent in itſelf, but alſo as a refuge from thole_ 
Abſurdities which attend the ordinary Solu- 
tions. Neither is this account wholly unlicens'd 
by Authority, for I find ſome hints and , ,, 
intimations of it in the * School of Pla- rocks won 
to, where the reaſon why thoſe middle voy vy- 
ſort of Beings call'd Heroes are not ſo 
uniformly pure as the Aﬀwam Jr or New, is al- 
hign'd to be becauſe they do not fo equally at» 
tend to the Beauty of the Supream Good. | 

14. From what has been ſaid it appears plain- 
ly that the Morality of every human ation 
maſt be at length reſolv'd into an immediat in- 
difference that the Soul has of attending or not 
attending, and conſequently. that we are not 
only an... Obligation as to the acts of the Un« 
derſtanding,but that all Obligation begins there, 
Y 4 15, Hav* 
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x5. Having thus clear'd the way by the Proof 

of this Preparatory Poſition, that we are under 
Obligation as to the acts of the Underſtanding 
in general, I may now proceed to confider that 
.our opinion. of our ſelves is ene of thoſe acts of 
the Underſtanding which are ſubjet to Law, 
or in other terms, that we are not at our own li- 
berty to entertain what Opinions we pleaſe con- 
cerning our ſelves, but that we ought to regulate 
them by ſome Standard. Now the general rea- 
ſon of this is, becaule 'tis of great moment and 
influence in relation to our Practice, what Opi- 
nion we entertain concerning our ſelves. In- 
deed there are many acts of the Underſtand- 
ing which tho originally free, yet fall under no 
Obligation by reaſon of the Inarfferency of the 
Matter, as in things of pure and naked Specu- 
lation. Theſe are the wnforbidden Trees of the 
Garden, and here we may let looſe the Reins 
and indulge our thoughts the tull Scope. Thus 
there is no danger of Hereſy in aſſerting or de- 
nying the Antipodes, nor is Orthodoxy concern'd 
whether the Moon be habitable. Burt altho to 
miſtake a Star be of no conſequence to the 
Theoriſt that firs immured in his Study, yet it 
may be to the Prot that is to Steer his Courſe by 
it. 'Fhere are other things which have a pratt:- 
cal Aſpe&, and here 'tis not indrfferent what we 
think, becauſe 'tis not indifferent what we ads. 
Now among theſe the Opinion of our ſelves is 
to be reckon'd, as having a great influence ups 
on 
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on-our well or ill demeaning our ſelves reſpe- 
QRively, as will more minutely and particularly 
appear when we come in the third and laſt place 
to conſider the abſurdities and 11! conſequences 
of tranſgreſiing the Standard preſcribed, and 
therefore L ſhall defer the farther proſecution of 
it till then, and in the mean while proceed to 
the ſecond 0bſervable, Namely, 

That the Standard whereby we are to rrgulate 
our Opintans concernimg our ſelves, are thoſe ex» 
cellenctes and perfettions which we are really en- 
dow'dwith. Which is collected from theſe words, 
according as God has dealt to every man the mea- 


ſure of Faith. 


16. In the former part of the Text there was 
indeed a Reſtraint laid upon our Opinions con- 
cerning our ſelves, bur ic was general only and 
indefinite, But here the ground 1s meaſured 
out, and the Boundaries preciſely ſet. Mirgoy 
grows, that's the great Ecliptic Lrne which is to 
bound the Career of our moſt forward and Self- 
mdulging Opinions. If we keep within this com- 
paſs our motion is natural and regular, bur if 
we ſlide never fo little out of ir, 'tis unnatural 
and portentous. Or to ſpeak with greater Sim- 
plicity, he that judges of himſelf according to 
thoſe excellencies, whether: Moral or Intelle- 
Qual, which he really has, does Oper tis + nw- 


pore, thinks ſoberly, and he that thinks him- 


ſelt indow'd with any Kind or Degree of Excel- 
lence which really he has not, does vzruPgrar 
| 2 
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Tap 6 dn Poor, thinks of himſelf more highly than 
be ought to think. | 

17. Here then are Two things to be conſi- 
dered. 

Firſt that we may proceed ſo far as this Stan- 
dard. 

And Secondly, That we may not go beyond it. 

Firſt, That we may proceed fo tar. 


18. It has been taught by ſome of the ſevere 
Maſters of Spiritual Mortification, That we ought 
to take up the moſt low and abject thoughts of 
our ſelves that are poflible, to be conſcious of 
no manner of excellency in our ſelves, and con- 
ſequently not to be affefted with the leaſt Self- 
complacency; That we ought to account our 
ſelves to be Nothing, to have nothing, to be 
worth nothing, but to be very refuſe and 
off-/couring of all things. And this they 
call the Ay/{ical Death, or the Spiritual Anni- 
hilation. Now whatever degrees of excellency 
this may have (which I ſhall not now diſpute} 
'tis moſt certain it can have nothing of Duty. 
For tho it may, and ofcentimes is required of 
a man to think the Truth, yet he can never be 
under an Obligation to be miſtaken. Beſides, 
'Tis hard to conceive how any man (eſpecially 
one that dwells much with himſelf, and heed- 
fully refles upon the aRings of his own mind) 
ſhould be maſter of any conſiderable excellen- 
cy, and yet not be conſcious of it. And beſides, 
That very degree of Attention which is required 
raat 
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that a man ſhould not think himſelf more ac- 
compliſh'd than indeed he is, will alſo infal- 
libly hinder him from thinking he is leſs. 'Tis 
true indeed Moſes knew not that his Face ſhone, 
after he had been converling with God on the 
Mount. He ſaw not the Orb of glory that 
ftream'd from him, and wondred what it was 
that made him ſo dreadful to the people. Bur 
'tis not fo with the Soul, whoſe reflexive taculry 
will not fail to give her intormation of her molt 
retir'd and reſerv'd accompliſhments. "Tis nor 
with the Leſſer,as with the Greater World,where 
whole Tracts and Regions (and thoſe ſome of 
the beſt too) lye undiſcoverd, No, Man can- 
not be ſuch a Stranger to his own Perfections, 
ſuch an America to himſelf. For who can know 
the things of @ man, if not the Spirit of man which 
# in him And accordingly we find that the zg- 
norance of our ſelves ws. which Mankind has 
been hitherto ſo univerſally tax'd, runs quite 
in another Channel, and does not confilt in 
overloaking any of thoſe indowments which we 
have, but in aſſuming to our ſelves thoſe which 
we have not. b 


r9. I confeſs (were it poſſible) I ſhould think 
it adviſable for ſome perſons to be ignorant of 
ſome of their excellencies, and like the Sun not 
to refle# home to their own Sphere of /ight ; Not 
that I think in the leaſt «n/awfu/ ro be fully con- 
ſcious of ones own worth, but only I conſider 


thar ſome men have nat heads ſtrong enough 
| ro 
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to endure Heights, and walk upon Spires and 
Pinnacles.. Bur if they can ſtand there without 

owing vertigtnous, they need not queſtion the 

wfulneſs of the ffation, they are ſtill within 
the Region of Humility. For 'tis not every think» 
ing well of ones ſelf that falls in with the notion 
ot Pride, but only when there is more of Opinion 
than there is of Worth. "Twas this that was the 
Condemnation of the Apoſtate Angel, not that 
he rook a juſt complacency in the eminency of 
his Station, but that he vainly arrogated to 
himſelf what was not his due, in that he ſaid, 

I will aſcend into Heaven, I will exalt m 
| throne above the Stars of God, Iwill p 4 
upon the ſides of the North, I will aſcend above 
the beights of the Clouds, I will be like the maſt 
High. Twas for this that the Angel of Death 
drew upon Herod, not becauſe he was pleas'd 
with the fnene/7 and ſucceſs of his Oratory, but 
becauſe he was not ſo juſt ro God as the People 
were to him, but lookt upon himſelf as the Head- 
ath 14.2; forntarn of his own perfeCtions, and ſo 
gave not God the glory. 


Ifai. 14. 13- 


20. But now if we take care to proportion 
our eſtimation of, and our Complacencies 7n 
our ſelves to the meaſure of our endowments, 
and if we look upon thoſe very endowments not 
as orzgrnary and independent but as derzvative 
from the Father of lghts from whom 
every good and perfett gift deſcends, and 
accordingly refer all to Gods glory, and _ 
cae 
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the Elders in the Revelations take of our 


Crowns from our Heads and caſt them | 

at the foot of the Throne, we have not © 
only the expreſs words of the Text, but likewiſe 
all the reaſon in the world ro warrant the So- 
briety of our Opinions. For, this is but to have 
a right and exact underftanding of ones ſelf. 
And why may not a man be allow'd to take a 
true Eſtimate of himſelf as well as of another 
man ? Or why ſhould a man think an excellen- 
cy lefs valuable becauſe 'tis in himſelt> The 
Happineſs of God confifts in ſeeing himſelf as 
be s; he reflets upon the Beauty of his Efſence, 
and rejoyces with an infinite Complacency. Now 
certainly that wherein conſiſts the Happineſs of 
the Creator, cannot be a Sin in the Creature. Be- 
fides, I would fain know why a man may not 
as lawfully think well of himſelt upon the Score 
of his real worth, as defire that others ſhould 
think well of him for the ſame reaſon And 
that he may do the latter is confeſs'd as well by 
the Pratice, as by the common Suffrage of 
Mankind. For otherwiſe what becomes of that 
good Reputation which Solomon ſays « rather to 
be choſen than great Riches, and of which 
the Beſt and Wiſeſt men of all ages had 
ever ſuch 2 tender, ſuch a paſſionate Regard ? 
Nay 'tis lookt upon as a very Commendable _— 
to be {o fected, and the contrary is cenſure 
as the mark of a difſolute and «nmorali;'d tem- 


per. Only there is a Mimges & Kar» to xCorronry 
be 
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be obſervid in this as well as in the former, and 
as we are not to ſtretch out our ſelves 
beyond our meaſure, lo muſt we take 
care with the great Apoſtle, not to give others 
occaſion to think of us above that which 
they ſee us to be. Beſides, 1t we may 
not be allow'd to take the tull Height of our 
own Excellencies, how ſhall we be able to give 
God thanks for them? The Elders muſt know 
they wear Crowns before they can uſe them as 
Inftruments of Adoration, and Hered muſt be 
conſcious of the right Genius of his Oratory, 
before he can give God the Glory. Again in the 
laſt place, it a man may not have leave to take 
Cogniſance of his own Deſerts and to value 
himſelf accordingly, what will become of that 
ouverInorws dens wmpwmpa as Ot Which the A- 
' ret. 3.21, POſtle ſpeaks of, the anſwer of @ good 

Conſcience towards God, which is nothing 
elſe but a Sentence of Approbation, which a 
man paſſes upon himſelt tor the well managing 
of that Talent of Liberty which God has en- 
truſted him with? Now this is the Reward of 
Vertue, and therefore certainly not contrary to 
it, 

21. Neither is this Selſ-eſteem only the Re- 
ward of Vertue but alſo the Cau/e of it too, and 
conſequently 'tis not only allowable, bur alſo 
highly needful that we ſhould think Honorably of 
our ſelves, 'Tis a frequent Obſervation among 
Moral and Divine Writers, That moſt if not all 
the 
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the Sins which men commir, proceed from want 
of a due ſenſe of the Dignity of their Nature. 
And conſequently a due reflection upon a man's 
own Worth, muſt needs be a ſtrong Preferva- 
tive againſt whatſoever would ffarn its Glory. 
Shall ſuch a men as 1 flee ? was the pow- 
ertul confideration that buoy'd up the 
fnking Spirits of Nehemiah. And tis one of the 
Capital Precepts of Pythagoras's Morals (and 
rhaps one of the beft too that was ever given 
ro the World) Ilavrwy 5) paige aiggume Tau- 
Tiy. Above all things reverence thy /elf. And 'twas 
the Saying of another of the Sons of Wiſdom, 
Let not the Reverence of any man cauſe thee to 
fin. Which it certainly will do, unleſs we ob- 
ſerve the former Rule, and reflet with due Re- 
verence upon our own Worth and Dignity. 

22. From theſe Conhderations (not to urge 
any more) it ſeems to me very evident, that 
'tis not only lawful but in ſome reſpects highly 
Expedient,that our Opinions of our ſelves ſhould 
riſe up ſo as to be oi a Level with our Excel- 
lencies, whatſoever they are. Let one of the 
Scales be mounted never ſo high, yet if there 
be a proportionable Weight in the Other, the 
Ballanee moves regularly, and as it ſhould do. 
VVe may then proceed ſo far as this Standard, 


Neb. 6. rt, 


23. But Secondly, VVe muſt not go beyond 
it. For all beyond this is Pride, Pride, that 
turn'd the Angels out of Heaven, Adam out of 
Paradice, and levell'd the great King of Baby- 
lon 
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lon with the Beaſts that periſh; and which 
is nothing elſe but an [ntemperate Opi- 
onion of our ſelves, which confifts either in af- 


Dam. 4. 2% 


ſaming to our ſelves any Excellency which we 
have not, or in Over-rating what we have. Tho 


indeed in Striftneſs of Notion this latter falls 
in with the former, For to Over-rate what we 
have, is indeed to aſſume ſome Degree of good 
which we have not, Here then begins our Re- 
ſtraint, the Reaſonableneſs of which will appear 
from the Abſurdities- and ill Conſequences 
which attend the tranſgreſſing of this Standard, 
and which in the third and laſt place I come 
now to confider. 


24. I ſhall obſerve only the moſt notorious; 
and theſe I ſhall reduce to theſe Three general 
Heads. 

Firſt, That it unqualifies us for the perform» 
ance of many Duries. 

Secondly, That it betrays us into many fins. 

And Thirdly, That it fruſtrates all methods 
of Reformation. Of theſe very briefly. 

_ ex. Firſt an exceflive opinion of our ſelves 
(and that is ſo which ſurpaſſes the meaſure of 
our real worth) unqualifies us for the perform- 
ance of many Duties ; and that both in relation 
to God, our Neighbour and our Selves. 

Firſt in relation to God. 

26. As Folly leads to Atheiſm, ſo does an over- 
weening opinion of our own H7/dom or any o- 
ther excellency to Profaneneſs, For as the Foot 
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has ſeid inbi.. heart there u no God, ſoit is ſaid 


in-another. place That the «ngodly x [6 
Proud that. be careth not for him. Pride 
then is altogether inconſiſtent with that Subje- 
ion, Honour 'and YVeneration which we owe 
to.God, .. For how can he ſubmit his paſſions to 
the Authority, of the Divine Will who has made 
a Law of his own? And as it indiſpoſes us for all 
ative, 10. likewiſe for all paſſive Obedience z 
for how'can he ſuffer that with Patrence, which 
he thiaks he does not deſerve in Fuſtice > Or how 
can he ſubmit with re/gnation to the ſeeming 
unevenneſles of Provideatial Dilpenſations,the 
equality of which becauſe he cannot 4:/cern, he 
muſt in bonowr to his own underſtanding deny? 
And upon the ſame ground it unqualifies us tor 
Faith in many of the Divine Revelations. For 
how can he-Captrvate his underſtanding to My- 
ftertes, who thinks it a dishonour to own any, 
and is reſolv'd to believe no farther than he can 


comprehend ? 


27, Laſtly, It unqualifies us for Gratitude 
towards God, and conſequently puts a Bar to 


all thoſe good ations which we would other- 


wiſe perform upon that Principle. And by this 
it becomes a Multiplied, a Legion evil. For how 
canhe acknowledg an Obligation paſs'd upon 
him by Gods Faveurs, who calls them nor by 
that name, but eſteems them as Rewards and 
Payments, and inverting the Proteſta- ,_ - 
tion of the good Patriarch, thinks him- 

4 ſelf 
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, - felf worthy of the preateft of his mercies; 
28. Then Secondly,In relation to'oar - 
bour, it unqualifies os for Obedience to 
Government. For how can he ſabmit to the 
Wiſdom of his Saperiours, and pay an impli- 
tite deference to the Occult rea of State, 
who thinks himſelf wiſer than a whole Senate, 
and diſputes even the ways of Providence ? Pride 
tras ever obſerved to be the Mother of FaQion 
and Rebellion, and accordingly St. Fude makes 
it part of the Charater of the Proud Gnoſftirs, To 
dPpiſe Dominions and fheak evil of Dignities. 


29- Again, It unqualifies us for thoſe as of 
Juſtice which confift in a due obſervation of our 
Neighbours Merits, and a deference of exter- 
nal Reſpect proportionable to that obleryation. 

' For how can he be at /eaſure to take notice of 
anothers worth, whois ſo wholly taken up in 
the contemplation of his own? Let the Reputa- 
tion of his beſt Friends (if it be poſlible tor a 
Proud man to have any) be in never ſo ' 

| danger, he like Archimedes, is ſo overbube in 

F, admiring the Creatares of his own brain, thoſe 

Draughts and 1deas which he has form'd of him- 

[elf ; ooh that he regards not the Rem thar is 

about him. Ori if he does, he is fo far from ap- 
pearing 1n their defence (as in Juſtice he ought) 
that he rather rejoyces at their Þots as Acceſ- 

frons to his own brightneſs. 
zo. Again, It unqualifies us for the Offices 
of Humanity, and Civil Behaviour, and all 
n kinds 
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kinds of Hewi{itice/ virtue : for bow cap be 
treak thole with any tolerable Civility, whom, 
hy (2oFs Waupon 45 & whole Sectes below 

m-? 

31. Laſtly, it unqualifies us for Gratitude 
toward our Benetactors. For how can he think 
himſelt obliged by men. who counts God his 
Debtor > 
-. 32. Then Thirdly, In relation to our Selves, 
here is this grand ill canſequeace of an immos 
derate lelt-efteem, that it ynaquatifies us not one 
ly for higher attaiaments, but even for the vg» 
ry exdeavours of improvement,and ſo cuts ſhort 
and bedmerfs all our excellencies. Tis the Ob- 
ſervation of Cicers, Multi ad [tientiam perves 
nefſerue uit ſe yam pervenaſſe crededifſent, The 

nzou-of the Proud man has ſo far got the 
ſtart of the real worth, that the /atter will never 
a—_— the former. 

33. Aud as the immoderate efteem of our 
Salves uaqualifies us for the performance of ma» 
ny Duties, ſo does it alfo in the ſecond place 
Betray us into many Sins. y 


34. Fig, Into all thoſe fins which are cons 
trary to the foremention'd Yertues reſpective- 
ly. And beſides them into many more, ſuch as 
are preſumption and ſecurity, vexation and 
diſcontent, contempt of others (tho at the ſame 
time it exgaſes us to theirs) Anger and Conten- 
tioD, Malice and Revenge. For the Proud man 
is not coptent to be his own private Arne, 
Z 2 ue 


a , 
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bat quarrels with all others that are not of his' 
riwaſion, and with the Tyrant of Babylon 
- Kindles a fire for thoſe who will not fell down 

and worſhip the Image which he has [et up. 


35. Neither does the Leproſy ſtop here. But 
as it betrays us into many fins, {on the Third 
and laſt place (which is the moſt diſmal Con- 
ſequence of all) It truſtrates all Methods of Re- 
formation. Gods judgments will but exaſpe- 
rate and inrage him, becauſe he thinks he does 
not deſerve them, and his Mercies will not in- 
he him, becauſe he thinks he does. Advice he 
thinks he does not need, and Reproof he cannot 
bear. Beſides he thinks ſo well of himſelf al- 
ready, that he wonders what you mean by ad- 
viſing him to become better, and therefore as 
he does not endeavour after any of thoſe excel- 
lencies which he thinks he has, ſo neither can 
he dream of mending thoſe faults which he 
thinks he is not guilty of: Thus is the man Seald 
up gr)" a4 and deeply /odg'd in the frong 
holds of fin, where nothing that has a Salutary 
Influence can come nigh him. And in this he 
reſembles the firſt Prefidents of his Folly, who 
from Angels transform'd themſelves into De- 
vils, and fell beyond the poſſibilities of rece- 
very. 
_ Theſe are ſome of the fruits of this Root 
of Bitterneſs, and tho more might be named, 
yet theſe I think ſufficient to juſtify this Admo- 
nition of the Apoſtle ro every man, not to = 
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of himſelf more highly. than be ought to think, but 


5 to think [oberly, according as God has dealt to eve- 
: 7 mas the meaſure of faith. Let us then all en» 
eavour to conform our opinions — — | 
our ſelves to this Stendard. Let us not ftretc 
t | our ſelves beyond our natural dimenſions, but 
1 3 learp:toentertain modeſt and ſober thoughts 


of ourown excellencies and endowments, 'and 
mortify our «nderſtandings as well as our ſenſi- 
tive affetions. And thus ſhall we compleat our 
Lene Exerciſe by joyning the mortfification of 
the Þzr:it to that of che fieſb, without which the 
greateſt Auſterities wherewith we can afflict 
the latter, will not be ſuch a Faſt as God has cha- 
ſen, For what will it avail to macerate the Bo- 
dy, while the principal part the Soul remains 
) unmortify'd > The Humility of Moſes muſt con- 
ſpire with his Forty days Faſting to qualify a 
man for Divine Intercourlſes, to make him the 
Joy of Angels, the Friend of God. Thus then 
et us accompliſh the Refintngs of our Souls, and 
fill up the Meaſure of our Mortifications. To 
which end let us add this one further Conſt 
deration to what has been already ſaid, that 
Humility in the Judgment even of the High 
and Lofty one that inbabits Eternity, is a Vertue 
of ſuch great Excellency, and ftnagular advan+ 
rage to the happineſs of Mankind, that our 
Blefſed Saviour came down from Heaven to 
teach it, that his whole life was one continu'd 
Exerciſe of it, and that he has dignify'd ic with 
& 3 the 
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the ff place kmoh RL WIRAL LEW thel . 
as many as Sh Thi Riigion of the Haftr- 
ble and Crucify'd } E SUS, tnake it ovr fri 
Care that we neglect trot this his grett Cote 
mandment, norvmir ro Copy odt this Princi- 
pal Line, this main ftroke'df rhe Pattern Hehws 
Fc us. Eſpecially tet ns of this place who are 
ſer among the greater Liphrs of this Fittit- 
ment, and whoſe profefffon attd biffineſs isto 
contemplare Truth, attd to think of things as 
God mate them, it Number, Weight nll Mea- 
ſure, labour in the frf place to tike jſt and 
true Meaſures of our Selves, 'that our Kiowledp 
puff us not'up, nor our Heizht become our Ren, 
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Conſiderations upon the Nature of Sin, 
OC. 


SEc-T.. L 


Of the diviſion of Sjn into Material and Formal, and of 
the reality and neceſſity of that Diſtinition. 


LF” O make this our Diſcourſe abour 
Sin more clear and diſtin, before 
we enter upon its Nature 'twill be 

ug requiſite to premiſe ſomthing con- 
cerning the double acceptation of the word; 

Fox. nothing can be defined before it be diſtin« 

guiſh'. 

2. T obſerve therefore, that Sina may be con- 
fider'd either abſtra#edly, for the bare a& of 
Obliquity, or concretely with ſuch a Picial de» 
pendence of it upon the will as renders the A» 
gent' guilty, or obnoxious to puniſhment. I fay 
with a ſbecial dependence of- it upon the 
will; for not every dependence of an action 
upon the will is ſufficient to make it imputable, 
as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. The former of theſe,” | 
by thoſe that diſtinguiſh more nicely, is call'd 
tranſgreſſio voluntatu, the latter tranſpreſſio ve- 

aris, or according to the more ordinary 
diſtiaQtion the former is the material, the lats 
ter the forma} part of Sin, 

| . 3- This 
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” , 2}- This diſtinQtion is both real and neceſſa- 
Ty. 1.itis real, becauſe the Idea or conception 
of material fin is not only diſtin from the Idea 
of formal fin: (as it may be jn things really the 
ſame) but when confider'd as alone does poli- 
tively exclude the other. For this notion, 6 
bare att of Obliquity, does not only preſcind from, 
but alſo poſitively deny ſuch a ſpecial depen- 
dence of it upon the will as makes it imputa- || is 
ble for puniſhment. b 
4: Now as it is a Certain gn of 1dentity when Þ| 5, 
the Idea of one thing neceſlarily includes the 
Idea of another, ſo is it of real diſtin#ion when Þ 4 
the Idea of one ing in any Caſe poſitively ex- Þ ty 
cludes the Idea of the other, There may in- | c 
deed be. diſtiat conceptions of one;and the | n; 
ſame thing, whereof there are different. Pro- Ti 
perty's or Degrees, but then one does only =b- | tþ 
fratt from, and not in any cale poſitively exclude } jy 
> *  theother. Which when it does it isan evident | a} 
* 7 ſign of real diftiniteon, | as 


5. Bit the greateſt Argament of real diftin- | 
Qton is ſeparebiity and atual ſeparation. For | | 
* hothing canbe ſeparated from it ſelf. And this 
; alfo has place here. For the material part of h 
; fn may aQtuaſlyexift withour the formal, Thar | © 
is, there may be an a of obliquity, or an irre- 
gular a& without ary guilt deriv'd upon the Þ by 
Agent, or to ſpeak more firiatly, without that 
ſpecial dependence ot the at upon the will 
which is the foundatvon of that guilt, This is 


ev te 
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evident in the tdfe of fools and Hol men. * 

6. And as this Diftiation is ree/, fo allo is 
it very «/#f#l and nertſary. 1ſt in rhe noc7on, to 
prevent atabiguitys and fallacys, thar might a- 
rife from the uſe of the word (fin). As when 
St. John ſays, be that commits fn 1s of the |, 
Devil, certainly 'twould be a fallacy to 
argae hence thar every mere aR ot obliquiry 
is Diabolicel, becanſe a fin, fince not materrat 
but Form! ih was the thing intended in Saint 
Jobn's Propofition. 

2. 2ly in the thing, for tit honour and vin- 
dication of the Divine Attribures. Particular- 
ly fromthe damning of Infants merely for the 
cotraption of natute, manger call'd Origi- 
nal fih ; Ir being repugnant to the meaſares of 
Juftice and the Diftates of Common Senle, thar 
the bare doing an irregular a&, or the bare hav- 
ing an irregular propenfion thou!td be punifo- 
able at all, much more with zternal damnatzon, 
as it tnuſt be if every dependence of at ation 
upon the will beenough ro render it imparable, 
that is, if every material be alſo a formal fin. 
This 1 ſay would be very anjuſt, becauſe ſuch 
irregular acts are no more a man's own than - 
thoſe committed by another man. 


$. Bat it is certain that God does not proceed 
by ſuch 'meafures ; as may oof nes from the 
Oecotiomy of his ſevereſt diſpenſation, ' the 
Law. For when he fotbad murther with ſuch 
ftrictaeſs andfſeveriry as to order the murtherer 
Ws. ro 
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4 myre particular and explicit confederation of Matevial ſen, 
and what it adds to the general natuge of evil. 


I. Fter our Diſtinion of fin into Material 
and Formal, and our juſtification of 
that diſtinion, it follows that in the next place 
_ we give ſome more particular and explicit ac- 
count of the nature of Material fin. That it 
is an zrregular att in general, - was intimated be- 
fore, but to ſpeculate its nature more thorough. 
ly we muſt ſetit in a clearer light, and define 
| what it is that makes an aCtion irregular. And 
the account which I ſhall give of this, I ſhall 
ground upon that Definition of St. Jobn, who 
rells us that ſin 45 @ tran/pgreſſion of the Law. So 
that tranſgreſtion of the Law is the zrregularity 
of an ation, and is more explicitly the Mate- 
rial part of fin. 

2. Thus tar in general. But now to make 
Tragſgreffion of the Law fully adequate and 
commenſurate to Material fin, ſo as to extend 
to all kinds of it, it concerns us in the next 

lace to enquire, what 15 here to be underſtood 
E (Law) and upon the right ſtating of this, 
will depend the whole Theory of Material fn. 
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$-' By Law therefore; is the firſt place, is to 


be underſtood that-which is Poftive, that is, an 


rule of aQion preſcribed to us by God, - 
der'd only as preſcribed. Any action fo preſcri- 
bed, be it otherwiſe never ſo indifferent for the 
matter, puts on the force of a Law from the Au» 
thority of the Preſcriber, and every trauſgreſ- 
fon of fuch a Rule is S:n. 


4- But the Tranſgreflion of Law in this nar- 
row ſenſe of the word will not comprehend all 
the kinds of Material fin. For altho Poſitive 
Law .creates the firſt difference in ſome things, 
yet it does not in af. For had God never ms, 
any Poſitive Law yet the doing of ſome ations 
would haye been ſin, nay there was fin where 
there was no Poſitive Law, as may be probably 
colleQted from the fall of Aagels. But where 
there is no Law there is no Tranſgreſſion. There 
muſt be therefore ſome other law beſides Poſi- 
tive Law. 

5. By Law therefore 2ly is to be underſtood 
the Law of Xee/on, that Candle of the Lord 
that lights every man that comes into rhe 
world in his paſlage through it. This is ewotold. 


For rft, by the Law of Reaſon may be under- 


ſtood that Original ſtock of rational Tendencys 
or practical ſentiments which prevear all Diſ- 
courſe and reaſonings about what is tobe done, 
and anſwer to Speculative Principles. For as the 
Animal and ſenfirive Nature is not only fur- 
niſh'd with Senſe and Perception, but alſo with 
certain 
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certain connatoral inftins and 


whereby Animals are directed and inclined ”yY 


tive good, fo for the guardianſhip and ſe» 
9. of Yerras, againſt che danger either of 
ignorance or inadvertence, God has turniſh'd the 
Rational nature not only with the tacglty of 
reaſoning, but with certaia common Principles 
and Notions, whereby 'tis inclined to the good 
of the Reaſonable life. This is the vuO+ $wln- 
'x@©- lo much talkt of, andthat which men ge- 
nerally mean by the Law of Nature. 

6. Orellſe 2ly, by the Law of Reaſon may 
be underſtood a Power, which a Rational Crea- 
ture has of finding out by ——_ys. from firſt 
Principles what is fir to be done, and of refle&- 
ing upon the reaſonableneſs of thoſe Moral 

 Antictpations and impreſſions, which he before 
entertain'd, tho he knew not upon what ground, 


7. Theſe two make up the adequate notion 
of the Law of Reaſon, but we are not yet come 
to the adequate notion of Law. For if the Law 
'of Reaſon be taken in the firſt ſenſe for a ſtock 
of Moral Anticipations implanted by. God in 
the Soul, this will be but another branch of Po- 
ſtrove Law. For Light of Nature and Light of 
Scripture are but ditfterent modes of Divine re- 
velation, and neither of theſe can be the «lti- 
mate Reaſon, into which the Morality of every 
action is to be reſolv'd. 

$. Bur it the Law of Reaſon be taken inthe 


latter ſenſe, for a Power which a Rational 
Creature 
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Ctefture' has of finding out by diſcourſe what 
is reaſonable to be done, this will of neceflity 
lead us higher, namely” to confider that there 
are'certain antecedent and independent apt- 
neſſer or - wa in things,with reſpeR co which 
they are fit to be commanded or torbidden by 

. the wiſe governour of the, world in ſome poſe- 
teve Law, -whether that of internal or external 
Revelation, or both. 

-9. Weare therefore in the next place to re- 
ſolve theſe-antecedent aptneſſes of things into 
their. proper ground, or to aſſign what that is 
which. makes an ation fit to be commanded or 
forbidden... Which when we have done we are 
advanced as high as we can go, and have tound 
= drag ſypreme, eternal and irreverſible Law, 
which -preicribes meaſures to all the reſt, and 
is the /aft Reaſon of good and evil, 


10. Thar therefore which makes an action 
fir to be commanded or forbidden by the wiſe 
governour of the world, can be nothing elſe in 
general, but its 'reſpeRive tendency to prompt 
or Hinder the attainment of ſome certain end 
of other, which thac"pgovernowr propoſes. For 
all ation being for ſome cad, and not the End 
it elf, its aprneſs to be commanded or forbid- 
deti muſt be founded upon its ſerviceablenefs or 
difſerviceableneſs to fome end. So much in 


geteral. 
"xt. T further confider, that this end muſt be 
that which is fimply and abſolutely the beff and 
. A a great+ 
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greotef: Far go ather. is worthy of God... ke , 
eeftajply there js one, better ar Cr 1 

the ##:ver/al geadof che whole Siſteme | 
which is therefore to be ded and | 
cated-to the utmoſt both by Ged and all other 
Intel:gent Beings. ak 


12. And hence ariſes this firft and great Ce- 
non or Law, that whatever naturally rends to ' 
the promotion of the common intereſt' is good 
and apt to be commanded, and whatever natu- 
rally tends to the difintereft of rhe public; is 
evil and apt to be forbidden, This is the. gre: 
Baſis of Morality, the fixt and immutable ftan- 
dard of good and evil, atid' the fundamental 
Law of Nature. | 

17. And becauſe there are ſome actions in 
cie, which with relation to the preſent ſyſteme 
both of the Material and Inte al world, 
have ſuch a netzra{connexion with the farther- 
ance or prejudice of this great end, therefore 4 
thele by way of Aſſumption under the two. gene» 
: ral Propoſitions are inbriplecally and naturally 

good or bad, and are pales ifferenc'{4 trom | * 
thoſe that are made ſo only. by arbitrary roſs” ol 
tutien, Tho yet in one reſpedt theſe are arbi- | © 
trary too, in as much as they depend upon ſuch 
a particular Hypotheſis of the world which was 
i# ſelf” arbitrary, and which it God ſhould. at 
any time change, the relations of ations to the | 7; 
great end might chapge. too; that which now Þ 6 
veturally makes for the common advan bs | 221 
4 might 
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T might 


(y7r) 
naturally make ogarmf it, and conſes 
rig pg er good might have 

».evil. But fill the two great Hinges 
of Morality Rand as fixt and as unvariable as 
the rwo- s whatever is naturally conducive 
rothe common invereft is good, and whatever 
has a'\contracy influence is evil. Theſe are pro- 
poſitions of eternal and unchangeable verity, 
and which God can no more cancel or diſanull 
than he can deny bim/2lf. 

'74. $0 rhat now to analyze tht immorality 
ot any non into its /aff Principtes ; "If it be en« 
quited why. ſuch an action is to be avoided, rhe 
tmmed{st anſwer is,becauſe 'ris fin : if it be ask'd 
why "ris fin, the immitiat anſwer is, becaule 'ris 
fotrbiddin, if why forbidden, becauſe 'twas in it 
(elf Ft to be for idden, if why br, becauſe na« 
why apt to prejudice the common intereſt: it it 
be ask'd why the. natural aptneſs of 2 thing to 

ly wrway the cotton intereft ſhould make it 
ke be forbidden, the anſwer is, becauſe the 
rommun intereſt is above all things to be regarded 
and profecured: it farther a reaſon be demanded 
of this, there cat no other be given but becauſe 
tis the beſt and greateft end, and confequently, 
s to be defied and proſecuted nor for the ſake 
of any thing elſe, but purely tor it ſelf, 


t 5, So chat now the {af Law whereof fin is 4 
Tranſ/preſſion, is this great and Supream Lew 
concerning the proſecution of the common in- 
ters, And every fin is ſome way or other, dis 
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realy or indiretly a-tranſgreſion'of this Laws F 
Thole againſt any Moral Precept,' direily, 
thoſe againſt a Precept merely Poſitive, indire&#- 
ly, becauſe 'tis for the common good that the 
Supreme Authority be acknowledg'd and ſub- 
mitred to, let the infance wherein Obedience 


is required, be in it ſelf never ſo indifferent. 


16. If it be now objected that according to 
theſe meaſures there will be no difference be- 
tween Moraland Phyſical evil, contrary to the 
common diſtinion between malum Turpe and 
malum Noxium, the one as oppoſed to bonum 
utile, and the other as oppoſed to bonum bone- 
ftum ; 1 anſwer, that I know of no good or evil 
but of the end and of the means. Goodof the 
end is what we call bonum jucundum, good of 
the means is what we call utzle, Evil of theend 
there is properly none, but that only is evil 
which is prejudicial to it. Indeed the old ma- 
ſters of cr gre diſcours'd of moral good and 
evil as of abſolute natures, and accordingly, 
nothing ſo common among them as to talk of 
Eſſential Reftitudes, and Eſſential Turpitudes, 
ButI think it greater accuracy to ſay, that 
Moral good and evil are Relative things, that 
bonum honeſtum is one and the ſame with that 
which is truly «t:/e, and that Malum Turpe is 
that which is naturally againſt the profit of the 
Community. And herein I aflert no more than 
what the, great maſter of the Latin Philoſophy 
and Eloquence profciledly contends for through: 
our 
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Gut the whole third book of his Offices. And 

therefore inftead of evading the Objeion, 1 
freely own its charge, and affirm that there is 
no difference between Moral and Phyſical evil, 
any otherwiſe than that Phyſical evil extends 
to all. things in nature which obſtruct Happi- 
neſs, whereas Moral evil is appropriated to A4- 
ions that do fo. 
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The ſicond the Diſcourſe, which briefly treats of 
Firm fo, wu the nequi/ires. neceſſary t9 1s conffor 
furiom. e alſo "tis enquired, whe the Nature 


of fin be poſitive or provative. 


d I, E are now come to the ſecond 
| ; part of our Diſcourſe, where we 
Fo, are to treat of the nature of 


Formal Sin, that is, of Sin conſider'd not abſtra- 
tedly tor the mere a& of Obliquity, but Con- 
cretely with ſuch a ſpecial dependence of it up» - 
on the will as ſerves to render the Agent guilty, 
or obnoxious to puniſhment. 


2. And here thg firſt thing to be obſerv'd is, 
that altho material fin does neither in its notion 
nor in its exiftence include formal ſin, yet for+ 
mal fin does always include the other. Tho 
there may. be a tranſgreſſion of the Law with» 
out formal ſin, yet the latter always ſuppoſes 
the former, and as St. John ſays, wheſo- 
ever committeth fin, trauſpgreſſes alſo the 


John 3. 4- 


Law. 

3. But that which forma! fin adds over and 
above to materiel, and under whoſe reſpetwe 
are now to conſider it, is the connotation of that 


ſpecial dependence of it upon the will which 
derives 


-- 


FF) 
detifves guift apon'theXgenc. So that for a De- 
fiition of formal fin we may ſay, that it is an 
ittegular a&ion, or 2 tranſgrefhon of rhe law; 
fo pending upon the will, as to make the A- 
gear liable ro puniſhment, This is in rhe Phraſe 
of $t, Jolhn yon apagnias t6 have fin, 'that 
is," fo as to be accountab{d for it, for he 
> reve that fin which upon confeſlion God is 
artbful and juſt to forgive, and couſequentl! 

fiot of material, (tor where there is no guilt 
there can be no Rem#ſſion) but of formal ſin. 


4. From this getteral notion of formal fin, 
Yroceed we to enquire, what that F rn depen- 
dence js that makes an irregular aQion formal- 

4 fin.” And here 'tis in the firſt place ſuppoſed, 

t not every dependence of an ation upoti 
the will is ſofficient to make ir imputable. And 
with yery good reaſon, For otherwiſe the a» 
Hionds' of Pfants, Fools and Madmen would be 
imputable, tor theſe (as indeed all ations) have 
ſome” dependence upon' the will, at leaſt as a 
Phyſitat Principle. 

. To be poſittve therefore, that an irregular 
YG may hx 5.97 upon' the will as to de- 
five” guilt apon' rhe 
that it proceed from' the will as from a free 
Principle ; Free not only in oppoſition to cda- 
Hion (for fo all the ations of rhe will are free) 
bat in' oppoſition to neceſſity or determination 
to' one part of the contradition, That is in 
one word, 'tis necefſary to the LAG. 
a 4 0 


John 1 8. 
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Agent, 'tis neceflary firſt, .-- 


IL Ga! 42 
of an aRion that it be averdable. To this oong 
poſe is that common ſaying of St. Auſtn, 
peccat (that is formaliter). in eo quod vitare non 
poteſt. And great reaſon the Father had to ſay 
ſo, for he that cannot avoid tranſgrefling the 
Law is not ſo much as capable of being obliged 
by it (becauſe no man can be obliged to what 
is impoſſible) and if be be not- obliged by it, 
certainly he cannot Morally and Formally 
break jt. A thing which the Patrons of Phyſical 
Predeter mination would do well to conſider, 


6. But when I make it neceflary to the im- 
patableneſs of an ation that ir be freely exert- 
ed, I would not be underſtood of an immediat 
Freeneſs. For certainly thoſe rooted and cons 
firm'd finners, who have by long uſe reduced 
themſelves under a neceſſity of ——_ are ne. 
ver the more excu/able for the impdtence they 
have contracted. It there was Liberty in the 
Principle 'tis ſufficient. FRET 

7. The next requiſite, and that which gives 
the laſt and finiſhing troke to Formal fin is, 
that it proceeds from the will /uftciently inſtrudi- 
ed by the underſianding, That is, to make a man 
fia formally 'tis requiſite .that he has not, only 
a Power of avoiding; that action, which is a 
tranſgrefſion of the Law, but that he alſo knew 
It to be a Tranſgreflion of the Law, at leaft 
that he be in a capacity ſo ta do, that ſo he. may 
be jnduced to exert that Pewer. And 'tis. alſo 
neceffary that he knaw that he commirs it, that 
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is; he muſt have or at leaſt be in a capacity of 
having, both notitis Furs and notitis Fatti. 


$. The former of theſe depends upon that _ 
common Principle that Laws do not oblige till 
they are publiſbd, according to that known Ma- 
xime of the Canon Law, Leger conftituuntur cum 
promulgantur, and that of the Goilians, Leges 
ue conſlringunt hominum vitas intelligi ab omni- 
ws debent. And the latter alſo depends upon 
the equity of the ſame Principle, tho ſomewhat 
more remotely, for without this the Law, with 
relation to that particular inftance, cannot be 
ſaid ro be properly known. For altho L know 
ſach a ſpecies of ation (ſuppoſe Adultery) to 
be a tranſgreflion of the Law, yer if I know not 
that by ſuch a particular inſtance I commit it, 
Icannot be ſaid to. know that this my aiton is 
a oppohng th of the' Law; and conſequently 


(ſappohing this my ignorance invinirble) am 
wholly excuſable; as appears in the caſe ,_ 
of Abimelech when he took Abraham's 


wife. 
9. So that to the Conſtitution of Formal fin 


theſe two things are required, ft, that the 


Tranſgrefſor have a Power either :mmedatly, or 
at leaft in the Principle of not deing that ation 
which is a Tran/zreſſion : 2ly, that he cither > 
or mey know that a& to be a Tran/zreſſion of 
the Law, and likewiſe, that he know when he 
commits it, And thus have I ſbewa the riſe, pro- 
grefs and maturity of fin; I have preſented ta 
" lb view 
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. portion'd and animared Monffer. Alf 
ſhall briefly comprize in that ndions de- 
"Jane c.t,; 1cription ot St, Famer, Luff it us con- 

cebv'd bringeth' forth fin, and. fin when it 
& fined, bringeth forth death. 

10. There is one thing behind relating.to 
the.nature of fin in common, which I ſhall brief- 
ly confider, and that is, whether its nature be 
Poſittvs or Privative. The latter is generally 

beld both by Metaphyſitians, Moralifts and Di- 
' Vines, but upon-what ſufficient grounds I could 
never yet underftand. The Formal part of fin 
without alt Queſtion is Poſitrve, as is-plain from 


the very notion of it. For it denotes only that * 


ſpectral Dependence which an irregular. at has 
upon the will, which is the ſame (as well as the 
common ſubſtance of the*a) both in. good aud 
bad ations, aud conlequently alike Poſitive. 


rr. Alt rhe controverſy therefore remains 
concernitig the Mater:af part of fin, wherher 
that be Politive or Privative. Atd this roo; not 
with refpe& to the' mere A (for that” withour 
queſtion is Fafeioe) bur with reſpe@ ro the irr»- 
gilarity of it. 


rz. Here rhen I confider, that according t& 
the foregoing meaſures the irregularity of an 
ation isnor only irs aberration. fromthe Rule, 
bur its croſſing or going contrary to it." For 'fis 
not only its not prometing, bar its oppoſng, or at 
leaſt its natura 


aptneſs ro: oppoſe the'greatels 
an 


 viewbork the imperſelt Embryo at th þeNe 
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and beſt of ends. So that 'tis not {o- properly 

1 as ty, as 2 contre-regularity.' And 
therefore /good and bad ations arc apt 

tively but, «ontrarily oppoſed, and 

both poſitive,. for centrorys are always fo. 


I3., For as tobe in pain is not Privatively but 
contrarily qppoſed to being Happy (for Pain is 
ſomething more than want of Happineſs )ſo that 
ation which cauſes Pain or milery is not Pri- 
vatively that contrarily oppoſed to that which is 
elfeftive of Happineſ7, and conſequently is as 
Poſitive 25 the other. 

- 24. Thole fins which bid the faireſt for Prev 
{| vacion are fins of Gmifteon. Bur even 'theſe, if 
weconſfder their Nature, will appear te be al- 
fo: Poſitive. -For to:ſpeak properly; their irre- 
gularity does not lye in the not doing ov the noe 
willing to do what ought to be done, but in the 
willing not todo it. But to will the not- doing of 
a thing is as: poſitive as the willing to'ds it, as 
being not contreditortly or PRE but con- 
trarily-oppoſed to it.. The fins therefore of. 0 
fon are as Politive as thoſe of Commiſſten, 
only-difference is, that the Pofitivenels of 
fins of Commſſion- lies both in the FHabitude of 
the will, and in the executed aff roo, whereas the 
Politivenets of fins of Omrſion is in the Habritudp 
of the will only. 

15- And what s here determin'd' concerning 
Maral evil, will, I ſuppoſe, hold equarly true in 
«evil, except only that which is Abſolute, that 
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is, whoſe evil is not its noxiow/ſneſ7 toanyt ” 
elſe, bur only the want of ſome conftituent Per- 


fe&ion due to its ſelf, according to that diſtins 
Rion mention'd by Swarex in his Diſputation ds 
Malo, of Malum in (+ and malum alteri. Thu ins 
deed does import no more than a Privation. 
And this I ſuppoſe might be the occaſion of mi- 
ſtake to thoſe who firſt thought More! evil to 
conſiſt in a Privation only ; for Abſolute evil 
does fo, and they (as I intimated above) took 
Moral evil to be a kind of abſolute Nature: 


16. Many things I know might be and are 
commonly objected againſt the Poſitivene/s of 
fin, but I can think but of one that's worth con- 
ſidering, which is, that if Sin be poftive it will 
be a real Entity, and if ſo, then we are preſs'd 
with a double abſurdity, rſt that- God will be 
the Author of it, as being the efficient cauſe of 
all Entity. 2ly, that it will be good, goodneſs 
being a neceſlary Aﬀe@ion of Ens.. 

17, 'To this 1 auſwer, rt that I not only 
freely acknowledg, but contend that finisa real 
Extity. - But then I diſtinguſh of Eatrty. There 
are Phyſical, and there-are Moral Entitys. By 
the latter .(which alone needs explication) I 
underſtand certain modes of determination, 
ſuperadded to Phyſical things or motions by 
intelligent Beings, in order either to the inte- 
reſt or difiatereſt of the univerſe. 

18. This being premiſed, 1 anſwer to the 
firſt part of the objection by denying Le it 

4 ence 
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hence follows. that God is the Author of fin. 
God indeed is the Author of all Phyſical Beings 
and Motions, but not of thoſe modes of determi- 
nation ſuperadded by Intelligent Beings, which 
I call Moral Entitys. As to the ſecond, I grant 
the conſequence, but deny the abſurdity of it. 
| rw odragats) that Moral a be 
| Metaphiyſically or this Metaphyſical, tran- 
| ntal odneks which is on affection of 
Enz, is nothing elſe but a Being's having that 
eflence whereof it is capable, or (as Suarez ex- 
prefles it) its having that perfeftion which is 
conventent to it, Bur this is very conſiſtent with , 
the nature of Moral evil, for this may have 

what belongs to its Idea as well as good, and 'ris 

the Perfefron of fin to be exceeding ſinful. 


SxrcT. IV. 


- Corolags deliver from the whole. The faduuſ? wail defi 


| repreſented. That it is vhe gremeſt of evils, 
CE tra aire Venial. That in all 
probability Vapdicative Joſs vr al ro God hence 
” A is w 667+ 
Dd Cn It Scones 
—_— anderſtand; and aftnally attends to the Na- 
0 [ 


ture cannot poſibly commit it, 


'7 Aving thus far carried on the Theory 

of fig, we may gow fit down, and 
take an eſtimate of irs Fowlneſs and Defor mity, 
And methinks I am affrighted at the uglineſs 
. of the face which I have unmask'd, and am rea- 
dy to ſtart back from the diſtorted and ill- 
boding monſter. For however the magic of 
Self-love may reconcile men to their own 
faults, ra if we ſet the obje at a more conve- 
nient diſtance from the eye, and conſider the 
Nature of fin irre/pettively to our ſelves, twill 
certainly appear according to the precedent 
meaſures, to be the moſt deform'd, monſtrous 
thing, that can either be found or concerv d in 
Nature. 

2. For if we conſider it in its full /atitude, it 
is the bighef 40s or Habitude of the will ro 
the worſt of objes ; than which what can be 
ima- 
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, pas «lvl monſtrous and abſurd./ It we 
r it 43.4 Violation of Poſitive Law, what 
# cap be more ;zndecorous thap for a Creature ro 
7 viglate the commenas, and trample __ the 
bherity of that awful excellence to whom he 
ones bl hife, his motiau and his very being > If 
We C er it as'a violation of Gat on of. ea- 
ſen, what can be more monſtrous and unnatu- 
ral. than for aman torebel againſt the vicarious 
power w Gag1n his Saul, to retuſe to live accord- 
ing to that. partot him whereby he is a man, to 
the ſerige and brutilh part to get the 4/+ 
c t over that which is rational and Divine, 
to refyle. to be govern'd by thoſe ſacred Digeſts 
which are the Franſcripts of the Moral Nature 
of Ged, and toadtt againſt rhe yea frame and 
cantexture of his bezng. Laſtly, if we conſider 
itas a Tranpſgrefion againſt that great and So» 
veraign Law of promoting the common. Happi- 
neſs, what a monftroys.evil muſt that be which 
crofles aud. oppoſes the bef of ends, and which 
is alſo propoſed by the beſt of Beings ; that for 
the intereſt of an inconfiderable part ( com- 
monly ones. ſelf) juſtles the great wheel of Sa- 
oy out of its proper track, that by perſuing a 
lefler in prejudice to a greater good, diſturbs 
the order of things, diflocates the frame, and 
untunes the Harmony of the wntuer/e | 


3-. We may alſo hence conclude, that fn is 
the. greateſt evil that is, or that can poſkbly be. 
of po 

ſible 


For it 45 cqntrarily oppoled tro the great 
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le pood, and co ently, muſt needs be the 
ot And be rm; chat which in no 
caſe or junure whatſoever is ro be commir- 
ted, and therefore muſt be the greateſt evil; be- 
cauſe orhetwiſe it might happen to come into 
competition with a greater, and ſo commence 
eligible, which is contrary to the ſn tion. 
Moreover, the greatneſs of this evil above all 
others is 4 poſterrort further confirm'd from the 
greatneſs of the Sacrifice required for its arfone- 
ment. God could not, or at leaſt thought not fit 
to remit it without the ſhedding of blood, and 
that too'of the blood of God. So great a Fool is 
he, ſo little does he confider, that makes @ mock 
at fin. 

4. Again it may be hence colleted, that no 
Formal fin can be in its own nature venial, For 
according to the former meaſures every For- 
mal fin tho never ſo ſmall, is a fin againſt the 
greateſt Charity imaginable. For 'tis againſt that 
Charity whereby I ought to promore the ends 
of God, and proſecute the great intereft of the 
univerſe, And conſequently, cannot be in its 
own Narure venial, or pardonable withour Re- 
pentance. 


ti. 


5. Nay may I not further conclude accord + 
ing to the preceding meaſures, that 'tis very 
probable that no fin could have been pardon'd 
even with Repentance, had there not been al- 
ſo /ati:sfatiom made for it, and that vindicative 


Juſtice is eſſential to the nature of God ? For 
| when 
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1 when-1-confiderfin; 1 find it fo diametrically, 
eobrracy to the ellential ſanRity of God, and 
ſogdeftruttive of that great End which he can- 
nor but that be muſt needs hate, ic, 
with 2 iofa:te hatred, But how he ſhould do: 
D, _ yet not puni/b for it, is hard tq under» 

nd. 

-'6. "Upon theſe meaſures we may alſo find 
out 2a way of reconciling eternal puniſhments 
with-Drivine Juftice. The great 0bjetton is, what 
i 60G is there between a franſfent a@ of fin 
and eternal milery? And it there be none, how 
is it conſiſtent with divine Juſtice to infli& the 
one for the other ? This has been a great diffi- 
culty, and has for a long time ſtood proof a- 
gainſt all ſolutions. But now if we conſider fin 
as contrarily oppoſed to the greateſt poſſible good, 
the good of the untwerſe, and contents as 
the greateſt = evil, its demerit will be fuck 
that we need not fear 'twill be over-punt/b'd e- 
ven with eternat miſery. For it any miſery is 
to be endured rather than one fin to be com- 
mitted, 'tis alſo juſt that any may be, when it 
# committed. For the equity of 60th depends 
upon fin's being the greateſt evil, 


7. The laſt Deduction which I ſhall make 
from the Premiſes is this, that he who thorough» 
ly underſtands and af#ually attends to the nature 
of fin, cannot poſſibly commir it. For as long 
as he does fo, he muſt look upon it as the great- 
eft evil, otherwiſe he cannot Ly ſaid rightly ro 
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underſtand it. And if he look it'as the. 


greateſt evil he cannot chuſe it, ſo long as he 
continues in that judgment, becauſe the then 
chufing it would be the chuſing of af that where- 
by it exceeds other evils, grats, which is the 
chufing of evil as evil, which is impoſſible. 


: $8. Whoſoever therefore conſents to the com- 
miſſion of fin a firſt a wrong judgment upon 
it, has the "ig t of bis underſtanding darkned,and 
intercepted by a cloud of Paftion, loſes the pre- 

ſent Conviftion of fin's being the greateſt evil, and 
ſo commits it to avoid (as he then fooliſhly 
thinks) a greater. So that the cauſe and ori- 
gine of all fia is zgnorance, folly and tnadvertence: 
there is a falſe Propoſition in the wnderſtandin 
before there is any miſapplication in the will, 
and 'tis through the ſmimming of the head that 
the feet ſip and loſe their ſtation. And yer the 
finger is no way excuſable for this his decep- 
tion, becauſe 'tis the ignorance of that which 
he habitually knows, and he might have attend- 
ed better, and 'twas his fault that he did noe. 

9- And 'tis the recovering and awaking up 
into this Convictzon,that is the Principle of Repen- 
tance and reformation of lite. When a man by 
the aid of grace and the uſe of due attention, 
reſumes his znterrupted Judgment of Sins being 
the greateſt evil, he then comes again to him- 


ſelf, torms new reſolutions never to commit it, 


and returns to the wiſdom of the Juſt. 
So great reaſon had the Pſalmiſt to 
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1 pray, 0 grant me underſtanding and I ſhall 
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My God, who art pure /ight and in whom 

there is no darkneſs at all, who art pure 

Love, and hateſt — but /n, and hateſt 
that infinitely, give me an heart after thine own 
heart, that I may alſo abhor it without mea- 
ſure, and without end. Open thou mine eyes 
that I may ſee thoſe two wondrous things of thy 
Law, the Beauty of Holineſs, and the deformity 
of fin. Inſpire me with that Charity which /zek- 
eth not her own, that I may ever propoſe and 
follow that great and excellent end which thou 
propoſeſt, that I may ever adhere to that which 
is imply and abſolutely beſt, and never for any 
ſelf-advantage diſturb the order of thy Creation. 
O let me never ſo far abuſe thoſe facultys thou 
haſt given me, as to thwart the deſigus of thy 
goodneſs and wiſdom, and to interrupt that 
Harmony wherein thou ſo delighteſt. Bart let 
all my deſigns be generous, «n/e/vi/b and fin» 
cere, {oas chiefly to rejoyce at the good of thy 
Creation, at whole very material Beauty the 
| B b 2 Morning 
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Morning Stars ſang together, and all the ſons 4 ' 
God ſbouted for joy. Holy Father, 'tis thy w 
that this thy great Family ſhould be proſper- 
ous and happy, and-the better part-of it thy 
Angels, ſtrictly conform to it ; O let thu thy will 
be done here on Earth as it ts in Heaven, and 
grant that every member of this great Body 
may ſo ſtudy the good of the whole, that thou 
may'ſt once more review the works of thy hands, 
os with a Fatherly complacency pronounce 
them good. Grant this Ge the ſake of him 
who gave his lite for the Happineſs of the 
world, thy Son Jeſus, Amen. 


IL 


Ive me w:/dom that fitteth by thy throne, 

and rejet me not from among thy chil- 
dren. That wiſdom which was with thee from 
the Beginning, which knoweth all thy works 
and was preſent when thou madeſt the world, 
and knew what was acceptable in thy fight and 
right in thy Commandments. O ſend her out 
of thy holy Heavens and from the throne of 
thy glory, that being preſent ſhe may labour 
with me, that I may know and thoroughly con- 
ſider what anevil it isto affront thy Authority, 
to break through the bounds which thou haſt 
ſer, torebel againſt the moſt excellent and di- 
vine part of my nature, and to oppoſe that 
which 
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which thou lov ſt, and which is of all things the 
moſt lovely, O let thy wiſdom dwell with me, 
ler my loms be always girt, and thi my Light al. 
ways burning, that I may never be deceiv'd 
through the deceitfulneſs of fin, nor ſeek death 
in the errour of my life. Thy words have I hid with- 
in my heart that I might not fin againſt thee, 0 
grant me underſtanding and 1 ſhall live. KeepI 
beſeech thee this conviction till freſh and ful- 
ly awake in me that Sin is the greateſt of all 
evils, that ſo the fear of none may ever dive 
me to do the thing which thy Soul hates. Confi- 
der and hear me 0 Lord my God, lighten mine eyes 
that I ſleep not in death, Amen, Amen. 
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Wherein the greateſt Happineſs attainable 
by Man 1n this Lite does confiſt, 


—— Sollicits vitam conſumimus anni, 
Torquemurque metu cacaque cupidine rerum, 
HEterniſque Senes curts aum mus evum, 
Perdimus, & nullo votorum fine beati, 

Vifturos agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unquam. 
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| <4 lia of Happineſs, Set,” 
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I, H O-you have becn pleas'd:to aflign 
" +.me the Task of an Augel, and in 
.. 7, that ReſpeR; have warranted me ro 
diſobey-you; yet, fince a conſiderable part of 
that. experimental Knowledg which I have of 
Happinels is owing to the Delight, which I take 
4n your: vertuous and endearing Friendſhip, I 
think tis but reaſonable 1, ſhould endeavour to 
give you an [dea' of that, whereof you have 
given me' the Poſſeſſcon, 
2- You defire to know of me wherein the 
greateſt Happineſs attainable by man in this 
Life does confift. And here, tho I ſee my ſelf 
engagetd-in a work already too difficult for me, 
yet I find-it.geceſlary toenlarge it : For, fince © 
the greateſt Happineſs, or Summum Bonum of | 
this Life is'a Species of Happineſs in general, 
and fince it iscall'd (Greateſt) not becaulc ab» 
ſolutely perteRt and compleat ; but inafmuch 
as it comes neareſt to that which indeed is fo, 
it will be- neceſſary firſt to ſtate the Notion of 
Happineſs in General,and-then to define where- 
in that Happineſs does conſiſt which is perfe&t 
and-compleat, before I:can proceed to a Reſo- 
lution of your Queſtion. 
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'Þ Dy Hagginch, in the moſt general Se 
of the.word, I underſtand nothing elſe bur 
us roqg wy Am The leaft Degree of 
| has the ſame Proportion to the leaſt De- 
gree of Happineſs as the greateſt has to the 
greateſt, and conſequently as many ways as'a 
man enjoys any Good, ſo many ways he may 
be ſaid to be happy : neither will che Mixture 
of Evil make him forfeit his Right to this Ti- 
tle, unleſs it either equals the Good he enjoys, 
Or exceeds it : And then indeed it does z, butt 
Reaſon is, becauſe in ftrigneſs of Speaking, 
upon the whole Acconnt the man«<njoys no 
Good at alt: For if the Good and the Evil be 
equal-balanc'd, it muſt needs be indifterentto 
that man either to be or nor to be, there being 
not the leaſt Grain of good to determine his 
Choice : So that he can no more be ſaid to be 
happy in that Condition, than he could before 
he was born. And much leſs, if the Evilexceeds 
the Good: For then he is not only not haPPYs 
but abſolutely and purely miſerable: For after 
an exat Commentſuration ſuppoſed between 
the Good and the Evil, - all that remains overof 
the Evil is pure and fimple Miſery ; which is 
the Caſe of the Damn'd : And when 'tis once 
come to this (whatever ſome Mens — 
may perſwade them) Tam very well ſatisfied, 
that 'tis better not to be than to be. . But now 
on the other fide, it-crhe Good does never fo 
little out-wei gh the Evil, that Overpſus of Good 
J5 
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is as and anallay'd in its Proportion, asif 


I there were no ſuch Mixture at all; and conle> 
quently the Poſſeflion of it may properly be 
call'd Happineſs. 
- 4. I know the Mafters of Moral Philoſophy 
do not treat of Happineſs in this Latitude ; nei+ 
ther is.it fit they ſhould: For their Buſineſs be- 
ing to point out the ultimate End of Human 
Actions, it would be an impertinent thing for 
them to give any other des of Happineſs than 
the higheſt : But however this does not hinder 
bur that the General 1des of Happineſs may be 
extended farther, even to the Fruitioa of any 
Good whatſoever: Neither is there any reaſon 
to find Fault with the Latitude of this Notion, 
fince we acknowledg Degrees even in Glory, 
5. In this General [des of Happineſs two 
things are contain'd. One is, ſome Good, eir 
ther real or apparent, in the Fruition of which 
we are {aid to be in ſome meaſure or other hap- 
. Theother is the very Fruition it ſelf. The 
of theſe is uſually called 0bjefive Happr- 
neſs, and the latter Formal. Some I know di- 
vide Happineſs into theſe as diſtin& Speczes ; but 
I think not fo artificially : For they are both 
bur conſtituent Parts, which joyntly make up 
one and the ſame Happineſs: Neither of them 
are ſufficient alone, but they are both equally 
neceflary. That the laſt of theſe is a neceſſary 
Ingredient, I think no doubt can reaſonably 
be made: For what would the greateſt Good 
1magig» 
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imdginable fignifie without Fruition:'? And } 


that the former is likewiſe neceflary is no leſs 


certain : For how can there be ſuch a thing as 


Fraition without an Object? I grant 'tis not at 
all neceſſary that the Obje be a real ſubſtan- 
tial Good ; if it appear ſo, 'tis ſufficient. 

6. From this Diſtin@tion of rea/'and oppa- 
rent Good, fome have taken occaſion to diftin- 
guiſh of Happineſs likewiſe into two ſorts, res/ 
and imaginary : But I believe, upon a more nat» 
row Scrutiny into the matrer, twill be found, 
that all Happineſs, according to its Propor- 
tion, is equally real; and that that which they 
term {magingry, too well deſerves the Name, 
there being no ſuch thing in Nature: For let 
the Obje& of it be never ſo Phantaſtic, yet it 
maſt ſtill carry the Semblance and Appearance 
of Good (otherwiſe it can neither move the Ap- 
petite nor pleaſe it, and conſequently be nei- 
ther an Obje& of Deſire nor of Fruitien ;) and 
if ſo, the Happineſs muſt needs be real, becauſe 
the Formality of the ObjeR, tho 'twere never 
ſo true and real a good, would notwithſtanding 
lie in the Appearance, not inthe Reality: Whe- 
ther it be real or no is purely accidental : For, 
fince to be happy can be nothing elſe but toen- 
joy ſomthing which 1 defire, the Object of my 

appineſs muſt needs be enjoy dunder the ſame 
Formality as 'tis deſired. Now fince 'tis defired 
only as apparently good, it muſt necds pleaſe 
me when obtained under the ſame Notion. w- 
that 
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I that it matters not to the Reality of my Happi- 


refs, whether the Objed of it be really good, 
of only apprehended ſo, fince if it were never 
ſo real, it pleaſes only as apparent. The Fool 
has his Paradile as well as the Wiſe-man, and 
for the time is as happy init; and a kind Delu- 
fion will make a Cloud as pleaſing as the Queen 
of Heaven. And therefore I think it impoſ- 
ble for a man to think himſelf happy, and (du- 
ring that Perſwaſion) not really tobe ſo, He 
enjoys the Creature of his own Fancy, worſhips 
the /dol of his Imagination, and the happieſt 
man upon Earth does no more : For let the Cir- 
cumſtances of his Lite be what they will, 'tis his 
Opinion only that muſt give the Reliſh. With- ' 
out this, Heaven it felt would afford him no. 
Content, nor the Viſion of God prove Beatific. 
Tis true, the man is ſeated at the Spring- Head 
of Happineſs, is furrounded with excellent Ob- 
jets; but alas, it appears not ſo to him; he is 
not at all affected with his Condition, bur, like 
Adam, lies faſt in a dead Sleep in the midſt of 
Paradiſe. 

7. The Sum of this Argument is this; Good 
is in the ſame manner the Obje&t of Fruitton, 
as 'tis of Deſire; and that is not as really good 
in its own Nature, bur as 'tis judged ſo by the 
Underſtanding : And conſequently, tho it be 
only apparent, it muſt needs be as effeftual ro 
gratifie the Appetite as it was at firſt ro excite it 
daring that Appearance. So long as it keeps 

on 


Sy 


here the M of Happineſs as well as of De» 


votron: But 'if the man will dare to be wiſe, and. 
. too curiouſly examine the ſaperficial Tinſel- 
Good, he undeceives himſelf to his own Coſt, 


and, like Adam, adventuring to eat of the Tree 
of Knowleds, ſees himſelf naked,and is aſhamed. 
And for this reaſon I think it impoſlible for any 


man to love to be flatter'd : "Tis true, he ma 


delight to hear himſelf commended by thoſe 
who indeed do flatter him ; butthe true reaſon 
of that is, becauſe he does not apprehend that 
to be Flattery which indeed is ſo; but when he 
once throughly knows it, 'tis impoſhble he 
- ſhould be any longer delighted with it. I ſhall 
conclude this Point with this uſeful RefleQion, 
That fince every Man's Happineſs depends 
wholly upon his own opinion, the foundatiou 
upon which all envious men proceed, muſt 
needs be cither fal/e or very uncertain. Falſe, 
if they think that outward Circumſtances and 
States of life are all the Ingredients of Happi- 
neſs; but uncertain however : For fince they 
meaſure the Happineſs of other Men by their 
own Opinion, 'tis mere Chance if they do not 
miſplace their Envy, unleſs they were ſure the 
other 'Perſon was 'of the like opinion with 
themſelves. And now what a vain irrational 
thing is it co diſquiet our ſelves into a diſlike 


of 


4 on/its Vizor and impoſes upon the Underſtands * 
-— ing, what is wanting in the thing, is made np 
by an obliging Im reand [ygnorance becomes 
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{| of our own Condition; therely becauſe we mi- 


ftake o's '\" | 1994 
* 8. Thus Not the Notion of Happineſs in 
General; I now proceed to confider that Hap- 
ineſs which is 99915 © 2wwgO- (as Plato ſpeaks) 
nd andentire, perfet and compleat. - Con- 
cerning the general Notion of which, all men, 
I ſuppoſe, 'are as much agreed as they are in 
the [les of a Triangle. That 'tis ſuch a State 
than which a better cannot be conceiv'd : In 
which there. is no Evil you can fear, no Good 
which you defire and have not; That which 
fully and _—_— ſatisfies the Demand of 
every Appetite, and leaves no poflibility for a 
defireot Chauge; ortoſumm it up in that com- 
prehenfive Expreſhion of the Poer, 


| Quad fir efſe vels, nibilque mals. 


When you would always be what you are, and 
(as the Earl of Roſcommon very ſignificantly ren- 
ders it) do Rather nothing. 

9. This I ſuppoſe is the utmoſt that can be ſaid 
or conceiv'd of it,and leſs than this will nor be e- 
nough.And thus far we are all agreed. For I ſup- 
pole, the many various Diſpures maintained by 
Philoſophers concerning Happineſs, could not 
reſpeft this general Notion of it, but only the 
particular cauſes or means whereby it might be 
acquired. And 1 find ty 4 concurring 
with me in the ſame Obſervation, Es  * 
eft beata vita (lays he) querimus autem non que 
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$6, Jed wide.” The difficulty i not to frame a 


conception of a y happy State in the 
general, bat to define in particular wherein it 
confifts 


ro. But before I undertake this Province, I 
think it might not be amiſs to remove one Pre- 
judice, which, becauſe it has gain'd upon my 
ſelf ſometimes in my Melancholy Retirements, 
Iam apt to think it may be incident to other 
men alſo. It is this, Whether after ſo m_ 
Diſputes about, ſo many reftleſs endeavours at- 
ter this ſtate of perfe&t Happineſs, there be any 
| fuch thing or no. Whether it be not a mere 
Idea, as imaginary as Plato's Common-wealth, as 
fictious as the Groves of Elyſium. I confeſs, this 
ſuſpicion has oftentimes overcaſt my mind with 
black thoughts, damp'd my Devotion, and as 
it were, clipp'd the Wings of my Aſpiring Soul, 
And Thappened to fall into it upon a ſerious 
reflection on the nature of Fruition in the ſeve- 
ral Periods and Circumſtances of my Life. For 
I obſerv'd according to my Narrow experience, 
that I never had in all my Lite the ſame 
thoughts of any good in the very time of the 
enjoying it as I had before. IT have known 
when I have promiſed my ſelt vaſt SatisfaQions, 
and my imagination has preſented me at a di- 
ſtance with a fair Lends&ip of Delights, yer 
when I drew nigh to graſp the alluring Happi- 
neſs, like the Senſitive Plant it contracted it felt 
at the touch, and fbrinkd almoſt to nothing Mm 
the 
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the Fryiction: And rchough after che Enjoyment 
- it ſeems great agiin upon Hin as 
It 1 [Reel in Expetation, yet ſhould a 'Plato- 
nital. 


lution make'the lame Circumſtances 

recur; Tſhould not think ſo. 1 found 'twas ever 
with me as with the Traveler, to whom' the 
Ground which is before him, and that which he 
hasleftFelind him ſeems always more cutiouſ- 
' | Iy emibroiderd and' delightſome, than thar 
which he ffands upon. 'So that my Happineſs, 
like thetime wherein T #hought to enjoy it, was 
always cithet paſt 'or 'to rome, never preſent, 
MethoiightT conld often ſay upon a Recolletion, 
How happy was I at ſuch a time! Or when I 
was in'expeftation. How happy ſball I be if I 
compaſs ſuch a deſign't Bur fcarce ever, I am 
' | fo.' Twas pretty well plea#d: methought while 
' | Texpected, 'while I hoped, till Fruition jogg'd 
me out of' my pleaſing ſlumber and I knew ir 
was but'a Dream. And' this fingle Confidera- 
tion has bften made me even inthe very purſair 
after Happineſs, and full career of my Paſſions, 
to ſtop ſhort” on this fide of Fruition; and ro 
chuſe. rather with Moſes upon Mount Neb6'to 
entertain'my fancy with's remote Proſpett of 
the Happy Land, than to go in, and Poffeſs ir, 
and then Repint. How then ſhall Man be hap- 
y, when ſetting afide all the Croſles of For- 
| tune, he will complain even of Succeſs,” and 

Fruition ix ſelf ſhall 4:/appoint' him ! 


C c it. And. 
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13,; And this melagcholy refeieg bred 
me a kind of Saſpicion, that for all that. knew 
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it might beſo in Heaven. too. That although. 


at.thisd;Rance.I might frame to my ſelt bright 
Ideas of that Region of Bliſs; yet when I came 
to the Poſſeſſion of it, I ſhould got find that 
perfet Heppineſs there which I expeRed, bur 
that,it would. be always to come as"tisnow; and: 
that I ſhould ſeek for Heaven evenin Heaven 
it ſelf, That I ſhould not fully acq——_ in my 
conditioa there, but at length defire a Change. 
Aud that which confirm'd me the more in this 
unhappy Scepticiſm, was, becauſe I. confider'd 
that a great number of excellent Beings who 
enjoyed the very Quintgſſence of Bliſs, who were 

s happy as God and Heaven could make them, 
grow n uncaly and weary of their State and 

ft - their own Habitation. Which argues that 
their Happipeſs was not perfe# and. co 


ps 
becauſe otherwiſe they would not have deſired 


a Change, fince that very dehre js an Imper- 
fetion. Aud it Happinels be not compleart in 
Heaven, ſure 'tis impoſhble to þe found any 
where elſe. | ' 

12. Before therefore I proceed to define 
whereia pertet Happineſs does confift, Ichink 
it neceſſary to endeayaur the removal of this 
Screuple, which, like the flaming Sword, forbids 
entrance into Paradice, In order to which, I 
ſhall enquire into the true Resſon why theſe 
Sublunary good things when enjoyed do _— 
. | | aniwer 
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anſwer oor expeZations, nor ſatisfy our ppe- 
tifes. Now this muſt: proceed erther from the 
nacure of Fruition itfelf, or from the Imper- 
feQion of it, or from the Objed of it, or from 
our ſelves. I confeſs, did this defett proceed 
from the very nature of Fruition (as is ſuppoſed 
in the Objection) 'tis impoſlible there ſhould 
be any; ſuch thing as perfe# Happineſs, fince 
'twould faint away while enjoyd, and expire in 
our embraces. But that it cannot proceed thence, 
I have this to offer, Becaule Fruition being no- 
thing elſe but an Application or Union of the 
Soul to ſome - ry or agreeable Cup itis im- 
poſlible that ſhould en the good enjoyed. In- 
deed it may leflen our ofimation of © ou that 
is becauſe we do not rightly conſider the nature 
of things, but promile our ſelves infinite Satis- 
factious in the enjoyment of finite Objects. We 
look upon things through a falſe Glaſs, which 
Magnifies the Obje& at a diſtance much be- 
yond its juſt Dimenſions, We repreſent our fu- 
ture exjoyments to our felves in fuch favourable 
and partial Ideas which abſtrat from all the 
inconventencies and allays which will really in 
the Event accompany them. And it we thus 0+ 
yer-rate our Feltcities before-hand, 'tis no won- 
der if they baulk our Expef#ations in the Fruz- 
tiow. But then it muſt be obſerved, that the 
Fruition does not cau/e this Defictency in the Ob- 
je, bat only diſcever it. We have a better in- 
ſight into the Nature of things near at hand, 
Cca than 
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than when we ſtood afar off, and confequently 
diſcern thoſe defe#s and imperfetions, which, 
like the qualities of an ill Miftrifs, lay hid-all 
the rime of Coureſbip, and now begin to betray 
themſelves, when 'tis come to enjoyment. Bat 
this can never happen but where the Obje@ is 
finite. An infinite Obje&t can never be over- 
valued; and confequenty cannot fruſtrate our 

Expettations. 
' - 13. Andas we are not to charge Fruition with 
our diſappointments but our ſelves (becauſe we 
are acceſſory to our own deluſion by taking falſe 
meaſures of things) ſo neither js the Vn/atrs- 
faRorineſs of any condition to be imputed to 
the Nature of Fruition it ſelf, but either to the 
imperfettion of it or to the finiteneſs of the Ob- 
jet. Let the Obje be never ſo perfect, yet if 
the Fruition of it be in an imperte&t meaſure 
there will ſtill be room for UnſatrsfaForineſs, 
as it appears in our enjoyment of God in this 
Life. Neither can a finite 06bje# tully ſatisfy 
us though we enjoy it never {o thoroughly. For 
fince to a full ſatisfation and acquieſcence of 
Mind 'tis required that our Faculties be always 
entertained and we ever enjoyrng : it is impoſſi- 
ble a finite 0bjeft ſhould afford this SatisfaCtion, 
becauſe all the good that is in it (being finite) 
is at length run over, and then the enjoyment is 
atanend, The flower is ſuck'd dry, and we ne- ' 
ceſſarily defire a Change. Whenever therefore 
our enjoyment proves unſatisfying, we may con- 
clude, 


"1007-1 
clude, that either the ObjeR is finzte, ot the 
Fruttion 'impertet. But then how .came the 
Angel: to be diflatisfy'd with their Condition in 
the Regions of light and immortality, when 
they drank freely of the Fountain of Life 
proceeding out of the Throne of God, 
with whom is fulneſs of Joy,and at whoſe Right 
hand are Pleaſures for evermore, Here certain- 
por isno room either for the finiteneſ# of 

e Object, or the imperfetion of Fruition, And 
therefore their diflatistation can be impured 
to no other Cauſe, than the Nature of Fruition 
in general, which is to {eſſex the good emjoyed, 
as was ſuppoſed in the 0bjetion. This I confeſs 
preſſes hard, and indeed, 1 have but one way” 
to extricate my ſelf from this difficulty, and 
that is by ſuppoſing a State of Probation in the 
Angels, "That they did not immediatly u 
their Creation enjoy an infinite Objef, or if hey 
did, yet that 'twas in an imperfet meaſure. For 
ſhould it be granted that they were at firſt con- 
firmed in Bliſs and compleatly bappy both in re- 

Þþe# of Fruition and 0bjett, as we ſuppoſe they 
are now, Icannot concezve it poſhble they ſhould 
be difſatisfy'd with their Condition, This being 
repugnant to the [des of Perfett Happineſs. 

\ 14. Since then this diflatisfation muſt be de- 
rived cither from the imperteRion of the Fruz- 
tion, or the finiteneſs of the Objet, and nor 

+ from the Nature of Fruition in the general, to 
jafer the poſſibility of perte&t Happineſs, there 

Ce1 needs 
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needs no more to be ſuppoſed than the ex:tence 
of a Being full fraoght with infinite inexhauſti- 
ble good, and that he is able ro Communicate 
to the full, There may be then ſuch a thing as 
Perfe&t Happine/e. The poſlibility of which 
may alſo be farther proved (tho not explicated) 
from thoſe boundleſs Defires, that immortal 
Thirſt every man has after it by Nature : Con- 
cerning which I obſerye, that nothing does 
more conſtantly, more inſeparably cleave to 
our Minds than this Defire' of perfet and con- 
ſummated Happineſs: This, as Plato patheri- 
cally expreſſes it, is, mggs F mway m xdMigey, 6 jul» 
gag ayer, % ons 4 wan, the molt excellent end 
of all our Endeavours, the great Prize, the 
great Hope. This is the Mark every Man ſhoots 
at, and tho we miſs our Aim never fo often, yet 
we will not, cannot give over ; but, like paſſio- 
nate Lovers, take Reſolution from a Repulſt, 
The reſt of our Paflions are much at our own 
Diſpoſal ; yield either to Reaſon or Time; we 
either Argue our ſelves out of them, or at leaſt 
out-live them. We are not always in Love with 
Porp and Grandeur, nor always dazzled with 
the glittering of Riches; and there is a Seaſon 
when Pleaſure it ſelf ſhall Court ja vain ; Bat 
the defire of perfeRt Happineſs has no Intervals, 
no YViciftitudes, it out-lafts the Motion of the 
Pulſe, and ſurvives the Ruins 'of the Grave. 
Many Waters cannot quench it, neither can the 
Flooas Drown tt: And pow certainly God would 
never 
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Hever have planted ſuch an Ardent, fuch an im- 
portunate Appetite in'our Souls, and as it were 
mterwoven 'it with our very Natures, had he 

not been able to ſatisfie it. | 
15. Iconic now toſhew wherein this perfe&t 
Happineſs does conſiſt, concerning "which, 1 
affirm in the firſt place, that it is not to be 
found in any thing we can enjoy in this. Life. 
The greateſt Fruition we have of God here, 1s 
imperfet, and conſequently unfatisfactory. 
And as for all other ObjeQts they are' fintre, and 
conſequently, though never ſo fully enjoy'd, 
cannot afford us perfeQ Satisfaftion. No ; Man 
&noweth not the price thereof : Neither ir it |, 

to be found in the Land of the Living, The 
Depth ſaith, it ir not in me, and the Sea ſaith, it 
17 not in me, The Vanity oft the Creature has 
been ſo copioully diſcourſed upon, both by 
Philoſophers and Divines, and is withall fo ob» 
vious toevery thinking man's Experience, that 
I need not here take an Inventory of the Crea» 
tion, ior turn FErcleſiaſfter after Solomon. And 
befides, T have already anticipated this Argu- 
ment in what have faid concerning Frertron. 
I re cher add one or two Remarks concerit» 
ing the ObjeQs of Secular Happine(s, which are 
not ſo 'commonly infifted upon, to what has 
been there ſaid. The firſt is this, that the Ob- 
net eres Men generally {eek for Happineſs 
, are not only finite in their Nature, bur al- 
ſo few in number, Indeed, could a Man's Lite 
C c 4 be 
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be ſo contrived, that he ſhould-have a new Plea+ 


ſure ſtill ready at hand aſſoon - as be was grown 
weary of the Old, and every day enjoy-a Virgin 
Delight, he might then perhaps like Mr. Hebbe 
his Notioh, and for a while thigk himſelf hap- 
PY in this continued Spcceſſion of new Acquiſitions. 

ut alas, Nature does not treat us with: this Va- 
riety. The compaſs of qur exjoyments is much 
ſhorter than that of our, Lives, and there is a 
Periodical Circulation of our Pleaſures as well 
as of our Blood, 


Verſamur tbidem atque inſumns uſque. 
Nec novg.vivendo procuditur ulla voluptas. 
Lucretius. 


The Enjoyments of our Lives run io a perpe- 
tual Round like the Months in the Kalenaar, 
but with a quicker Revolution ; we dance like 
Fairies in a Circle, and our whole Life is but a 
nauſeous Tautology: We riſe hke rhe Sun, and 
run the ſame Courſe we did the day before, and 
to morrow is but the ſame over again: $0 that 
the greateſt Favourite of Fortune will have 
Reaſon often enough-to-cry out with him-in 
Seneca, Quouſque eadem ?., But there is another 
Grievance which contributes to defeat our En 
deavours after pertet Happjneſ! in the Enjoy+ 
ments of this Life ; Which is, that the Objects 
wherein we ſeek it, are notonly finite and few ; 
but that they commonly - proye occafions of 
f': greater 
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ome Sorrow to us than ever they afforded us 
ontent, This may be made out ſeyeral ways, 
as from, the Labour of Getting, the Care of. 
Keeping, the fear of Loſing, and the like To- 
picks, commonly infiſted on by others; but. I 
wave theſe, and fix upon another Account leſs 
blown upon, and I think more material than 
any of-the reſt. It is this, that altho the Ob- 
je loſes that great appearance in the Fruition 
which it had in the expeHation, yet after it is 
ne it Reſumes it again, Now we, when we 
amentthe loſs, do not take our meaſures from 
that appearance which the Obje& had in the 
Enjoyment (as we ſhould do to make our ſor- 
row not exceed our Happineſs) but from that 
which it has in the reflexton, and conſequently 
we muſt needs be more miſerable in the loſs then 
we were happy in the enjoyment. 

16, From theſe and the like Conſiderations, I 
think it will evidently appear, that this perfe&t 
Happineſs is rot. to be | in any thing we 
can enjoy in this Life. Wherein then does it 
conſiſt ? I anſwer poſitively, in the'full and en- 
tire Fruition of God. He (as Plato {peaks) is 
wygaty xy agyriornyy nAQG>, the Proper and Prin- 
Ccipal end of Man, the Center of our Tendency, 
the Ark of our Reſt He is the Object which a- 
lone can ſatisfy the appetite of the moſt Capa- 
cious Soul, and ftand the Tef of Fruition to E- 
ceraity. ' And to enjoy him fully is perte& Fe- 
licity. This in general, is no more than what 
ts 
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is deliver'd tous in Scripture, and was believ'd 
by many of the Heathen Philoſophers. -But the 
manner of rhis Fruition requires a more parti- 
cular Confideration. Much is ſaid by the Schoot- 
men upon this Subjeat, whereof, in the firſt 
place, T ſhall give a ſhort and methodical ac- 
count, and then fix npon the Opinion which 
I beft approve of. The firſt thing that I ob- 
ſerve, is, that 'tis generally agreed upon among 
them, that this Fruition of God confifts in ſome 
Operation; and I think with very good Reaſon. 
For as by the 0bjefive part of perfeft _—_—_— 
we underſtand that which is beſt and laſt, and 
to which all other things are to be referr'd ; So 
by the Formal part of it muſt be underſtood the 
beſt and laft Habitude of Man toward that beft 
Obje@, ſo that the Happineſs may both ways 
ſatisfy the Appetite, that is, as tis the beſt thing, 
and as 'tis the Poſſeſlion, Uſe, or Fruition of 
that beſt thing : Now this habitude — 
the beſt thing is perfe&ly poſſeſs'd, maſt n 

be ſome Operation, becauſe Operation is the ut- 
timate perteCtion of every Being. Which Axiom 
(as Cajetan well oblerves) muſt not be fo under- 
ſtood as if Operation taken by it ſelf were more 
perfe&t than the thing which tends to ir, but 
thar every thing with its Operation is more 
perfeQ than without it, 

17, The next thing which I obſerve, is, that 
'tis alſo farther agreed upon among them, that 
this Operation wherejn onr Fruition of on 
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does confift, is an Operation of the InteleFual 
part, and not of the Senftrve, And this alſo I 
take to be very reaſonable. Firſt, becauſe 'tis 
generally receiv'd, that the Eſſence of God 
cannot be the Obje& of any of our Senſes. But 
Secondly, Suppole it could, yet fince this Ope- 
ration;wherein our perfett Happineſs does con» 
fiſt muſt be the perfeteft Operation, aud fince 
that of the Mntelle#zal part is more perteR than 
that of the Senſitive, it tollows that the Opera- 
tion whereby we enjoy God muſt be that of the 
Intellettual part only. 

18. But now whereas the Intellet?usl | or of 
man (as 'tis oppoſed to the Senſitive) is double, 
viz. That of the Underſtanding, and that of the 
Will, there has commenced a great Controver- 
ſy between the Thomiſts and the Scotifts, in 
which Akt or Operation of the Rational Soul 
the Fruition of God does confift, whether in an 
Act of the Underſtanding, or in an Act of the 
Will. The Thomuſts will have it confilt purely 
in an At of the Underſtanding, which is Vifon. 
The Scoti/t; in the Act of the il,which is Love. 
I intend not here to launch out into thole Yolu- 
mineus Intricacies and Abſtrefities, occationed 
by the management of this Argument : It may 
ſuffice to tell you, that I thiok they are both in 
the extream, and therefore I ſhall take the mid- 
dle way and reſolve the perfe& Fruition of God 
__ Viſion and partly into Love. Thele 


are the two arms with which we — the 
ivi- 
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Divinity, and unite our Souls to the fair one 
and the good. Thele I conceive are both ſo 
eſſential to the perfet Fruition of God, that the 

dea of it can by no means be maintained if ei- 
ther of them be wanting. For, fince God is 
both Supream Truth and infinite Goodneſs, he 
cannot be entirely poſſeſs'd but by the moſt 
Clear knowledg and the moſt ardent love. And 
beſides, fince the Soul is happy by her Facul- 
ties, her Happineſs muſt coofift in the moſt 
perte& Operation of each Faculty. For it Hap- 
pineſs did conlift formally in the ſole Opera- 
tion of the Underſtanding (as moſt ſay) or in the 
ſole Operation of the Wilt (as others) the Man 
would not be compleatly and in all reſpeQs 
Happy. For how is it poſſible a Man ſhould 
be perteAly Happy in loving the greateſt good 
if he did not know it, or in knowing it if he 
did not love it > And moreover, theſe two Ope- 
rations do ſo mutually tend to the promotion 
and conſervation of one another, that upon 
this depends the perpetuity and the conſtancy 
of our Happineſs. For while the Blefled do 
mneyrwumy wes mtiowny, Face to Face contemplate 
the Supream Truth and the infinite Goodneſs, 
they cannot chuſe bur love perpetually ; and 
while they perpetually love, they cannot chuſe 
but perpetually contemplate. And in this my- 
tual reciprocation of the Actions of the Soul 
conſiſts the perpetuity of Heaven, the Circle of 
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"19; Beſides this way of reſolving our fruition + 
of into Yifen and Love, there is a famous 
Opinion ſaid to be breacht by Henricus — 
venſir, who, upon a - that God cou 
not be ſo fully enjoy as is required to perfe&t 
Happineſs, only by the Operations or Powers of 
the Soul, fancied a certain Ifap/e whereby the 
Divine Eſſence did fall in with, and as it were 
penetrate the Eſince of ghe Blefled. Which 
Opinion he endeavoars to illuſtrate by this Si- 
militade. That as a piece of Iron, red hot by 
reaſon of the Map/e of the fire intoit, appears 
all over like fire, ſo the Souls of the Bl by 
this lapſe of the Divine Eſſence into them, ſha 
be all over Divine. 

20. I think he has ſcarce any followers in this 
Opinion, but 1 am ſure he had a /zader. For 
this is no more than what Plato taught before 
him, as is to be ſeen in his Diſcourſes about the 
refufien of the Souls of good men into the Ani- 
ma Mundi, which is the felf-ſame in other terms 
with this Opinion, And the Truth of what 1 
affirm may tarther appear from an expreſſion 
of that great Platonift Plotinus, (viz.) that the 
Soul will then be Happy when it ſhall de- 
part hence to God, and as another and no ©. i. = 
longer her ſelf ſball become wholly bis, taw- 

mv an wary xerrgw xivrges auvan/am, having joyn'd 
ber lelf to him as a Center to a (enter. 

- 21. That ſuch an intimate Conjunt#ton with 
God as is here deſcribed is poſſible, ſeems to 


me 


ow 
+ me more than credible from the Nature of the 
poſtatic Union, but whether our Fruitzen of 
God after this Life ſhall conſift in it, none know 
but thoſe happy Souls who enjoy him, and 
therefore I ſhall determine nothing before the 
time. This only 1 obſerve, that ſhould our 
Fruition of God confift in ſuch an Union or 
rather Penetretion of Eſſences, that would not 
exclade but rather iyfer thoſe Operations of 
Vifion and Love as neceſſary to Fruitzen ; but on 
the other hand, there ſeems no ſuch neceſlicy 
of this Union to the Fruition, but that it may 
be conceiv'd entire withour it. And therefore 
why we ſhoald multiply difficulties without 
cauſe, I ſee no reaſon. For my part 1 ſhould 
chiak my ſelf ſufficiently happy in the clear Vi- 
fion of m Maker, nor ſhould 1 defire 
t0-33-'* any thing beyond the Prayer of Moſes, Z 
beſeech thee ſhew me thy Glory. 

22. For what an infinite Satisfation, Hap- 
pineſs and Delight muſt it needs be to have a 
clear and intimate perception of that Primitive 
ahd Original Beauty, PerteQtion and Harmo- 
ny, whereof all that appears fair and excellent 
either to our Senſes or Underſtandings in this 
Life is but a faint imitation, a pale RefleQtion ! 
To ſee him who is the Fountain of all Belng, 
containing in himſelf the perfeQtion, not ons» 
ly of all that is, but of all that is poſſible to be, 
zee. 2. the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 

the ending, the firſt and the * which - 
an 
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and which was, and which « to come, the Almighty \ 
To fee. him of whom all Nature is. the Ilmege, 
of whom: all che Harmony both of the viſible 
and invifible World is but the Eccho 1 To ee 
bim, who (as Plato divinely and magoiticent- 
ly exprefles it) is mav may ©- & xa avp xall avp 
163" any parcedis deity. The immenſe Ocean of 
Beauty, which is it felt by it ſelf, with it ſelf, 
unitorm, always exiſting | This certainly will 
affe@t the Soul with all the pleaſing and raviſh- 
ing Tranſports of Love and Deſire, Joy and De- 
light, Woader and Amazement, together with 
a ſertled Acquieſcence and Complacency of 
Spirit only leſs infinite than the Loveline/:s that 
cauſes it, and the peculiar Complacency of him 
who rejoyces in his own fulneſs, and the Compre- 
he of Eternity, We ſce how ſtrangely our 
Seale of Seeing is affeRted with the Harmony of 
Colows, and our ſenile of Hearing with the Har- 
many of Sounds, inſomuch that lome have been 
too weak for the enjoyment, and have grown 
mad with the Sub/imete of Pleaſure.' And if 
{o, what then ſhall we think of the Beatific Vi- 
fon, the pleaſure of which will ſo far tranſcend 
that of che other, as God who is all over Har» 
mony-and Proportion exceeds the ſweeteſt Me- 
lody of Sounds and Colours, and the perception 
of the Mind is more vigorous, quick and pier- 
cing than that of the Sanſes? This is perfe# 
Happineſs, this is the Tree of Lite which grows 
in the mdf of the. Paradiſe of God, this is Hea- 
ven, 
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ven, which while the Learned about, 
the Good only enjoy. But I ſhall not'venture 
to Soar any longer in thele Heights, I'find the 
Mther too thin here to breath in long, 'and the 
Brightneſs of the Region flaſhes too ſtrong up- 
on my tender Senſe ; 1 ſhall therefore haſten ro 
deſcend from the Mount of God, leſt I grow 
giddy with ſpeculation, and loſe thoſe Secrets 
which I have learnt there, the Cabale of Feli- 
city. 
23. And now, (Sir) I come to confider your 
Queſtion (viz.) Wherein the greateſt Happi- 
neſs attainable by Man in this Lite- does conlift. 
Concerning which, there is as great variety of 
Opinions among Ph:lo/opbers, as there is among 
Geographers about the Seat of Paradiſe. The 
Learned Yarro reckons up no leſs than 289 ſe- 
veral Opinions about it, and yet notwithſtand. 
ing the number of Writers who have bequeavh d 
Volumes upon this Subjet to Poſterity, they 
ſeem to have been in the dark in nothing more 
than in this, and (excepting only a few Plato- 
niſts, who placed Man's ys End in the 
Contemplation of Truth) they ſeem to have un- 
dertaken nothing ſo «nhappily, as when they 


eſlay'd to write of Happineſs. Some meaſure - 


their Happineſs by the high-tide of their Ri- 
ches, as the Egyptians did the Fertility of the 
Year by the increaſe of the River Nile. Others 
place itin the Pleaſures of Senſe, others in Ho- 
nour and Greatneſs. Burt theſe and the like 


vere 
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were Men of the common Herd, low 
Souls, that cither «nderfoed nor the Dignity 
Human Nature, or elſe forgot that they were 
Men. But there were others of a Diviner Genius 
and Sublimer Spirit, _ 


ues meltore luto finxit precordia Titan, 


Who had a more generous blood running in 
their Veins, which made them pur a juſt value 
themſelves, and ſcorn to place their great- 
Happineſs in that which they ſhould bluſhto 
enjoy. And thoſe were the Szorcs and the Peri» 


eticr, who both place the greateſt Heppineſ F 
Pechis Life in the Ations of Vercue, with this 
only difference, that whereas the tormer are 
contented with Naked Yerfze, the latter require 
ſome other Colaters/ things to the tarther ac- 
—_— of Happineſ7, ſuch as are Health 
and Strength of Body, a Competent Lively- 
hood, and the like. 

24- And this Opinion has been ſubſcribed to 
by the hands of eminent Moraliſts in all Ages. 
And asit is Venerable for its Antiquity, 7 

itgain'd no {mall Authority from the Pen of a 
Modern Writer (Deſcartes) who reſolves 

greateſt Happineſs of this Lite into the right 
uſe of the-Hil, which coofilts in this, that a 
Man have a firm and conſtant purpoſe always 
todo that which he ſhall judge to be beſt. 

25. I confeſs, the Practice of Vertue is a very 
D 4d great 


(48) 
greir inftrament of Happineſs, and that there 
is a great deal more true fatisfafionaud folid 
contentto be found 1n a conſtant courſe ot well 
iving. (than in all the! ſofr Carefleyotthe moſt 
ſtudied Luxury, or the Volupruouſnefſs of a 'Se+ 
raplio. And theretore I have oftentimes been 
exceedingly pleated in the reading ot a certain 
Paflage in that Divine Moraliſt Hterocles, where 
he celisyonu, that the Vertuous Maniives mach 
more pleatantly:than the Vicious Man. For 
(ſays he) all Pleaſure 1 the Companion of Attion, 
1©hne:ne Subjiſtence of its own, but accompanits us 
#x'ourdoing- ſuch and ſuch things. ' Hente 'tu that 
the worfet Attions are azcompanted with the mean- 
er'Plinſures. So that the good Man does not only 
excctt-rbe wicked Manin what uv good, but has alſo 
the advantage of him" evin in Pleaſure, for whoſe 
ſakeialone be u witched.. For be that chuſes Pleajure 
cab Filcheneſs, altho for a white he be\ſweetly and 
deleviod/ly entertamud, yet at laſt through the Fil 
thine/s annexed to bs Enjoyment; ber: brought 
£0 & painful | — But nbw #t that prefers 
Yertudanith all ber Labours and Difficuities , though 
rl firſt for want of ufe 1t ſits heavy pon him, yet 
$y the Conjunttion of povd be alleorates tht Labour, 
ant attaſt enjoys and unalley'd Plraſurewith 
bi Vertue. So that 'of neceſſity that Life us mbſt 
mane; fr whuch 12 moſt wicked, ' and that moſt plta- 


{ens which 15 moſt vertuous. 
26.1\Now this 1 readily ſubmit to-as a great 
truth,-that the degrees of Happineſs vary ac- 


"5 x 


cording 
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cording to the degrees of Yertue, and conſe; 
qubciely that that Life which is moſt Yertuous 
is moſt Happy, with reference to thoſe that arg 
Vicious or lefs Vertuqus, every degree of Vetw 
tue having a proportionate degree of Hagings 
accompanying it, (which is all, I ſuppole, that 
excellent Author intends.) But Ido got thiak 
themoſt Yertuous Lite /o the moſt Happy, bur 
that ic may become Happier, unleſs fomthin 
more be comprehended inthe Word Vertuc) 
then the Storcs, Peripatetics, and the generali- 
ty of. other Moraliſts underftand by it. For 
with them it fignifies no more but only ſuch a 
fiem ins or habitude of the Will to good, where- 
by we are conſtantly diſpoſed, notwithſtanding 
the contrary tendency of our Pafhons, to per» 
torm the neceffary Offices of Lite; This the 
calt'Moral or Civil Vertue, and although this 
brings always Happineſs cnonge with it to make 
ample amends for all the difficulties which at- 
tend the prattiſe of ir: Yet I am not of Opi- 
pion that the greateſt Happineſs attainable by 
Mah in this Life confiſts in it. But there is ago- 
ther and a higher Senſe of the Word, which 
frequently occurs in the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tome Writings, (viz.) Contemplation and the V- 
ritive way of Religion. And this they call 
Divine Vertue. T allow of the diſtinftion, but 
I would not be thought to derive it from the 
Principle, as if Moral Vertue were ecrquired, and 
this infu/ed (for to ſpeak ingenioully, infuſed 
6 Dd 2 Vertue 
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Vertue ſeem'd ever to me as great a Paradox in 
Divinity, as Occulr qualities in Philoſophy) but 
from the nobleneſs of che ObjeR, rhe 5 wot | 

«he former being Moral good, and the Objet 
of the latter God himſelf. The former is a 
State of Proficiency, the latter of Perfe#ion. The 
former is a State of difficulty and contention, 
the latter of caſe and ferenity. The former is 
employ'd in maſtering the Paſhons, and regu- 
lating the ations of common Life, the latter 
in Divine Meditation and the extahes of Sere- 
pbic Love. He that has only the former, is like 
Moſes with much difficulty climbing up to the 
Holy Mount, but he that has the lattes, is like 
the ſame Perſon converſing with God on the 
ſerene top of it, aud ſhining with the Rays of 
anticipated Glory. So that this latter ſuppoſes 
the acquiſition of the former, and conſequent- 
ly has all the wap retaining to the other, 
beſides what it adds of its own. This is the laft 
Stage ot Human Perfeftion, the utmoſt round of 
the Ladder whereby we aſcend to Heaven, one 
Step higher is Glory. Here then will I build my ' 
Tabernacle, for it ir good tobe here. Here will I 
ſer up my Pillar oft Reft, here will I fix, for why 
ſhould 1 travel on farther in purſuit of any 
greater Happineſs, fince Man in this Station is 
but a /ittle lower than the Angels, one remove 
from Heaven, Here certainly is the greateft 
happineſs, as well as PerfteRion attainable by 
Man in this State of imperteRtion. For fince 
that 
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that Happineſs which is abſolutely perfe&t and 
compleat confifts in the clear and intimate Yi- 
fon and moſt ardent Love of God, hence we 
ought to take our Meaſures, and conclude that 
to be the greateſt Happineſs attainab'e in this 
State, which is the greateſt participation of the - 
other. And that can be nothing elſe bur the 
Unitive way of Religion, which conſiſts of che 
Contemplation and Love of God, I ſhall fay 
ſomthing of each of theſe ſeverally, and ſom- 
thing of the Unitive way of Religion, which is 
the reſult of both, and fo ſhut up this Dil- 
gourle, | 

27. By Contemplation in general (%wgia) we * 
underſtand an application of the Underſtanding 
to ſome truth. Burt here in this place we take 
the word in a more peculiar ſenſe, as it ſignifies 


| an habitual, attentive, teddy application or 


converſion of the Spirit to God and his Divine 
Perfetions. Of this the Maſters of Myſtic Theo- 
logy commonly make fifteen Degrees. The firſt 
1s Intuition of Truth, the ſecond is a Retire» 
ment of all the Vigour and Strength of the Fa- 
culties into the innermoſt parts of the Soul, 
the third is Spiritual Silence, the fourth is Reſt, 
the fifth is Union, the fixth is the Hearing of 
the ſtill Voice of God, the ſeventh is Spiritual 
Slumber, the eighth is Ecſtacy, the ninth is 
Rapture, the tenth is the Corporeal Appear- 
ance of Chriſt and the Saints, the clevearh is 
the Imaginary Appearance af the Same, the 

Dd 3 tweltth 
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twelfth is the Intelleual Viton of God, the 
thirteenth is the Viſion of God in Obſcurity, 
the fourteenth is an admirable Manifeſtation 
of God, rhe fifteenth is a clear and intuitive 
Viſion of him, ſuch as St. Auſen and The. Aqui- 
nas attribute to St. Paul, when he was wrapt up 
into the third Heaven. Others of them reckon 
ſeven degrees only, (viz.) Taſte, Dehre, Satie« 
ty, Ebriety, Security, Tranquility, but the 
name of the ſeventh (they ſay) is known only 
to God. 

28. I ſhall not ſtand to examine the Scale of 
this Diviſion, perhaps there may be a kind of a 
* Pythagoric Superſtition in the number. But 
this I think 1 may affirm in general, that the 
Soul may be wound up to a. molt ſtrange degree 
of Abſtratiion by a filent and ſteddy Contempla- 
tion of God. Plato defines Contemplation to be 
MAbois Kay XaeAT Hos The \uxns 6m owad\O, a Solu- 
tion and a Separation of the Soul from the Bo- 
dy. And ſome of the ſeverer Platonifts have 
been of Opinion, that 'tis poſhiible for a Man 
by mere intention of thought not only to with- 
draw the Soul from all commerce with the 
Senſes; bur even really to ſeparate it from the 
Body, to untwift the Ligameuts of his Frame, 
and by degrees to re/olve himſelf into the State 
of the Dead. And thus the Fews expreſs the 
manner of the Death of Moſes, calling it 0/- 
gulum Orts Det, the Kiſs of Gods Mouth. That 
Js, that he bregth'd out his Soul by the mere 
| | Strength 


—— 
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Strength and Energy of Contemplation, and-cx- 
pired in the Embraces of his Maker, AiHap» 
py way of Dying! How ambitious ſhould F be 

ſuch a conveyance, . were 4t -praicable? 
How paflionately ſhould I joyn with the Chorch 
in the Canticles ? Qwnara je cm Dir paar Gpteb- 

r@- and, Let bim Ki{s me with the. Kiſſer, of f bu 
+ Mouth. Caf. r. 2. 

29. But however this be determin'd, cetrain 
it is, - that there are exceeding great Neaſures 
of Abſtradion in Contemplation, for great;' that 
ſomtimes whether a Man be in the Body: or out 
of the Body, he himſel can hardly tell. : And 
conſequently the Soul in theſe Preludrums of 
Death, theſe Nertghbourboods of Separation, mult 
needs have brrghter glimpſes, and: more Beats» 
fie Ideas of God, than in a ftate'vo1d of theſe 
Elevations, and conſequently: muſt love him 
with greater Ardency. Which is the next thing 
Iam to conhider. 

30. The love of God in general may becon- 
ſidered either as it is purcly ntele@ual,; or avit 
is a Paſſion. The frit is, when the Soul; -upon 
an apprehenſion of God as a good, deleftable, - 
and agreeable Object, jay ns her ſelf ro him by 
the Will. - The latter 1s, when the motion-of 
the Willis accompany'd with a ſenfible Com+ 
motion of the Spirits; and an eſtuation' of the 
Blood. . 'Some 1 know are of Opinion, that 'tis 
not poflible for a man. to be attefted with this 
ann Love of God, which is a Pa/ton, 'be+ 
Dd 4 cauſe 
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cauſe there is nothing in God which falls unde? 
our imagination, and conſequently (the imagi- 
nation being the only Medium of conveyance) 
it cannot be propagated from the intelletual 
part to the Senfitive. Whereupon they affirm, 
that none are capable of this f-nfitive paſſion- 
ate Love of God but Chriſtians, who enjoy the 

ſtery of the Incarnation, whereby they know 
God has condeſcended fo far as to cloath him- 
ſelf with Fleſh, and to become like one of us. 
Burt 'ris not all the Sophiſtry of the cold Logs: 
cians that ſhall work me out of the belief of 
what I feel and know, and rob me of the fweet- 
eft entertainment of my Life, the Paſſronate 
Love of God. Whatever ſome Men pretend, who 
are Strangers to all the affeionate heats of 
Religion, and therefore make their Philoſophy 
a Plea for their indevotion, and extinguiſh all 
Holy Ardours with a Sy//ogi(m; yet I am firm- 
ly perſuaded, that our love of God may be not 
ad paſſionate, but even Wonderfully ſo, and 
exceeding the Love of Women. "Tisan Expert- 
mental and therefore undeniable Truth, that 
Paſſion is a great Iaftrament of Devotion, and 
accordiagly we find, that Men of the moſt 
warm aud pathetick Tempers and Fmorous Com- 
plexions (Provided they have but Conſideration 
enough wirhall to fix upon the right 06jeX) 
prove the greateſt Yotartes in Religion. And 
upon this account it is, that to heighten our 

Love of God in our Religious Addreſſes, we en- 


fleavour 
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feavour to extite our Paſſions by Muſic, which 
would be to as little purpoſe as the Fanetic 
thinks 'tis, if there were not ſuch a thing as the 
P e Love of God. Bur then as to the 0b- 
Jeaton, I Anſwer with the excellent Deſcartes, - 
that although in God who is the 06bje# of our 
Love, we can imagine nothing, yet we can 1me» 
gine that our Love, which confifts in this, that 
we would unite our /elves to the 0bjet beloved, 
and conſider our /elves as it were a part of it, 
Aud the ſole [des of this very ConjunAtion is e- 
nough to tir up a heat about the Heart, and 
ſo kindle a very vehement Paſſion, To which I 
add, that although the Beauty or Amiableneſs 
of God be not the ſame with that which we ſee 
in Crporeal Beings, and conſequently cannot dt» 
rely tall within the Sphere of: the imagination, 
yet it is ſomething Analogous to it, and that ve» 
y Analogy is enough to excite a Paſſion, And 
this 1 think ſufficient co warrant my general 
diviſion of the Love of God into Intelei#zval and 
Senſitive, 
3x. But there jsa more peculiar Acceptation 
of the Love of God proper to this place. And 
it is that which we call Seraphic. By which I 
underſtand in ſhort, that Love of God which is 
the efe# of an intenſe Contemplation of him, 
This differs not from the other in kind, but on» 
ly in degree, and that it does exceedingly, 1D as 
much as the thoughtful Contemplative Man (as 


I hinted before) has c/earer Perceptions and m—” 
ier 
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lier Impreſſions of the Divine Beauty, the lov 
Htvributes and Perfettion of God;thanhe who 
Soul is more deeply /et in the Flep, and lies 
groveling in the Lorem of the Dungeon. 

22. That the nature of this Seraphrc Love may 
be the better underſtood, I ſhall conhder how 
many degrees there may be in the Love of God. 
Aud I think the Compuration of Bellarmin, lib. 
2. de monachs, cap. 2. is arcurate enough.” He 
makes four. The firtt is ro love God propor- 
tionably to hi Lovelneſs, rhat is, with an'inf- 
nee Love; and this degree is peculiar ro God 
himſelf. The ſecond is ro Love him, nor pro» 
portionably to his Lovelrne/s, bur ro rhe utmoſt 
Capacity of a Creature, and this degree is pecu- 
liar to Saints and Angels in Heaven. The third 
is tolove him not proportionably ro his Lovels- 
neſs, nor to the utmoſt capacity of a (reature, 
abſolutely confider'd ;. but to the utmoſt capa- 
City of a Mortal Creature in this Lite. ' And 
this (he ſays) is proper to the Religious. The 
fourth is to love him not proportionably to his 
Loveline/7, nor to the utmoſt capacity of a Crea- 
twre, confiderd either abſolutel+ or with reſpe&t 
to this Life, but only ſo as to love nothing e- 
qually with him'or above him. Thar is, not 
to do any thing contrary to the Drvine Love. 
And this is abſolute indiſpenſable” duty, lefs 
than which wi | not qualify us for the enjoymere 
of God hereafter, 


33. Now 
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-- 33+ Now this Serephbic Love which we here 
diſcourſe of is in the third degree : When a 
Man, after many degrees of Abſtration from 
the Animal Lite, many a profound and ſteddy 
Meditation upon the Excellencies of God, lees 
{uch a vaſt Ocean of Beauty and Perfettion in him, 
that he loves him to the utmoſt ſtretch: of his 
Power ; When he ſits under his ſhadow with great 
delight, and hu fruit ts ſweet to hu Taft. Cant. 
2.3» When he Conſecrates and Devetes him- 
felt whollly to him, and has no Paſſion for In- 
teriour Obzefs, When he is raviſhed with the 
delights of his Service, and breaths out ſome of 
his Soul to him in every Prayer. When he is 
delighted with Anthems of Praiſe and: Adora- 
tion more than with Marrow and Fatneſs, and 
Feaſts upon Alleluiah. When he melts in a Ca- 
lenture of Devotion, and his Soul breaketh out 
with fervent Deſire, Plal. r19g. When the oge 
thing he de/zghts in is to converſe with God 1n 
the Beauty of Holineſs, and the one thing he 
deſires to ſee him as he # in Heaven, This 15 Se+ 
raphic Love, and this with Contemplation makes 
up that which the Adyfzc Divines ftile the Unz- 
trveway of Religion : It is called ſo becauſe 
it Unites us to God in the moſt excellent manner 
that we are capable of in this Life. By Union 
here I do not underſtand that which is /oce/ or 

preſential, becauſe I confider God as Omnipre- 
ſent. Neither do I mean a Union of Grace 


(as they call it) whereby we are reconciled ” 
God, 


» 4 


—— 
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God, or a Union of Charity, whereof it is ſaid, 
be that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and God 
in him, Jo. 4.i6. The firſt of theſe being as 
common to the inanimate things as to the moſt 
Extaff d Soul upon Earth. And the two laſt be- 
ing common to all good men, who indeed love 
God, but yet want the excelency of Contempla- 
fon and the Myſfic Union. The Union then 
which I here ſpeak of, is that which is between 
the Faculty and the Obje. Which conſiſts in 
ſome Habitude or Operation of one toward 
the other, The Faculties here are the Under- 
flanding and Will, the Obje# God, and the 0- 

ations Contemplation and Love, The reſult 
of which two is the Myſtic Union. Which, ac- 
cording to this complex Notion of it that 1 
have here delivered, is thus moſt admirabl 
repreſented by the excellent Biſhop Taylour, It 

is (ſays he) « Prayer of quietneſs and 
The Great filence, and @ Meditation extraordinary, 
pg. 60. * @ Diſcourſe without variety, a Viſion and 
Intuition of Drvine Excellencies, an im- 

mediat entry into an Orb of light, and a reſolu- 
lution of all our Faculties into Sweetneſs, Afﬀe» 
Hions, and Starings wpon the Divine Beauty, 
And un carried on to Extaſies, Raptures, Suſhen- 
ſons, Elevations, Abſtratttons and Apprebenſions 
beatifical. 

34. I make no doubt but that many an ho- 
neſt Pious Soul arrives to the heavenly Canaan, 
who is not fed with this Manne in the Wilder- 


neſs, 
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neſs. But though every one muſt not expeRt 
theſe Antepaſts of Felicity that is vertuous, 
et none elſe muſt. Paradiſe was never pwr 
t to a State of Innocence. But neither is that 
enough. No, this Mount of God's Preſence 
is fenced not only from the profane, but alſo 
from the moderately verraous. "Tis the Privi- 
ledge of Angelical Diſpofitions, and the Re- 
ward of emment Piety and an excellent Re- 
ligion, to be admitted to theſe Divine Repaſts, 
theſe Feaſts of love. And here I place the 
greateſt Happineſs attainable by Man in this 
Life, as being the neareſt Approach to the 
State of the Blefſed above, the outer Court of 
Heaven. 


35. Theſe [Sir) are my ave Jan concern- 


ing Happineſs. I might have pun them out 
into a greater length, but I think a little Plot 
of ground thick-/own is better than a great 
Field which for the moſt part of ir lies Fallow. 
I have endeavourd to deliver my Notions 
with as much Perſpicuity and in as good Me- 
thod as I could, and ſo to anſwer all the ends 
of Copiouſneſs, with the advantage of a ſhort» 
er Cur. If Tappear fingular in any of my No- 
tions, 'tis not our of an induſtrious affeation 
of Novelty, but becauſe in the compoſing of 
this diſcourſe (the Meditation of a few broken 
hours in a Garden) I conſulted more my own 
experimental Notices of things and private 
Refiettions than the Writings of others. So 
that 
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that it ſomtimes I happen to be in the Road, 
and fomtimes in a way by my ſelf, 'tis no won» 
der. 1 afte@t neither the one nor the other, 
but write as I think. Which as I do atother 
rimes, fo more eſpecially when I ſubſcribe my 


ſelf 


SIR, 


Yours moſt afteQtionately, 


All-Souls Colledge 
Apr. 198.1683, 


TN. 


= 
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A Letter of Reſolution- concerning 
Jome Paſſages in the foregomg 
"Treatiſe, to the ſame Perſon. 


S1.R, 


X« » & HE 'kind Entertainment' which you 

gave _—_— of Happineſs, 'does not 
only mncoxrage, but obl:iye me to endeavour the 
ſatictadhon of that Scruple, which the Peruſal 
of 'ichas occaſion 'd- '1 cannot bat highly com+ 
mend your ſearching Curioficy,' in defiring tar» 
ther farisfaronrconcerning a matter of fo ſub» 
lime and-cxcellent-a Narure (tbr the Tree of 
Paradife-is good for food, pleaſant to the Eye, and 
@ Tree to be defired to make one wiſe)” tho you 
moſt give me leave-to wonder that you would 
hot enquire 'at ai better Oracle. ' But fince you 
nr6/pledt'd to beot rhe Opinion, that few have 
made this Subject ſo fem:lier to their Medita» 
viouast have, 1 cannot with any pretence de- 
cline your Requeſt, tho perhaps bv my perform 
"het bihall work you 1aro a contrary periua- 


_— Sir, You fatryou ſhould like my Notion 
Toncernmg thes &/:ty of that which 13 uſually 
Sg call'd 
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call'd /maginary Happineſ:, that is, (as you well 
ain both your own and ny chat 
although the 0bje# may be an n—_— 
yer the Hoppineſs which confifts in the Fruition 
of that ObjeR, will not be Imaginary too, but 
real, and conſequently, that 'tis impoſſible for 
a man to /eem to himſelf to be happy, and not 
to be really fo, all Happineſs conſiſting in 0pi- 
men. This Notion, you ſay, you ſhould like 
rarely well; could you free your ſelf from one 
difficulty which it engages you upon ; (viz.) 
That hereafter, in the ſtate of Glory, either 
one Saint ſhall think bimſelf as happy as ano- 
ther, or not; if not, this muſt occaſion 


Envy or Diſcontent, bur if one ſhall think bim- , 


ſelf as happy as another, then, according to my 
Ehypothefis, that Opinion is the Meaſure of Hap- 
pineſ7, 'twill follow that he will really be ſo; and 
this brings in pally of — which you 
look upon (and I think juſtly too) as another 
afratiey. 

3- I confeſs, Sir, this Argument is pretty ſub- 
tle and ſurprizing, but 1 conceive the Knots of 
it = be untied by this Anſwer. Firſt, itmay 
be juſtly queftion'd, whether the firſt part of 
your Dilemmes be neceflarily attended with the 
appendaut abſurdity. 'Tis true indeed, not to 
thiok ones ſelf as happy as another, is the Spring 
of Envy or Diſconteat among Men in this 
World, but whether this be-he genurn and con- 


ſtant effect of that Conliders, on, or whether it 
| ought 


— 
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ought not rather to be aſcribed to the preſent 
Infirmities and ImperfeRtions oft Human Na- 
rare, may admit Diſpate. But in caſe this ab- 
fardity does inſeparably cleave to the firſt part, 
then I berake my felt to the latter, and affirm, 
that in Heaven one Saint ſhall think himſelt as 
happy as another. Then, according to my 
own Notion ( ſay you) it will follow that he « 
really ſo, No, 1 deny theconſequence, the in- 
validity of which will plainly appear by diſtin- 
guiſhing the ambiguiry of the Phraſe, For this 
Expreſhon, One Saint thinks himſelf as happy as 
enether, may be taken in a double ſenſe, ci- 
ther that he thinks himſelf as happy as he him- 


4. ſelf thinks that other, or that he thinks himſelf 


as happy as that other thinks himſelt. I granr, 
ſhould one Saiat think himſelf as happy as ano- 
ther in this latter ſenſe of the Phraſe, he would; 
according to my Hypotheſis, really be fo; fo 
that this would bring in equality. And there- 
fore -in this Senſe I deny the Propofition, and 
that without the leaſt danger of ſplicring upon 
the firſt abſurdity. Burt tor the tormer Senſe, 
that has no ſuch levelling quality, for to ſay that 
I thiak my felt as happy as 1 think another, a- 
mounts ro no more than this, that in my ap- 
prehenfion another does not exceed me in Hap- 
pineſs: but tho he does not in my apprehenſion, 
yet he may ia reality, for tho my Opinion gives 
meaſares to my own Happineſs, yer it does nor 
to enether Mans, So that one Saint may be 
E e ſaid 


= «. 
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ſaid to think himſelf as happy as another in the 
former ſenſe, without equalling the Happineſs 
of the Blefſed, tho, I confeſs, I ſhould much 
rather adhere to the contra ; pg rags (vix.) 
that one ſball not think him, if as happy as anoc- 
ther, in caſe ſuch an Opinion be- not n 
rily attended with Envy or Diſcontent. Becauſe 
it ſeems unreaſonable ro make them ignorant 
of the degrees of one, anothers Bliſs, unleſs that 
ignorance be neceflarily required to prevent 
the alledg'd abſurdities. But I determin nothing 
in this point, my buſineſs was only to break the 
force of your Dilemma, and to ſhew that my 
Notion does not involve you in the difficulr 
ſuppoſed. This, Sir, is all thatI think mob 


_ fary to ſay to a Perſon of your apprehenſion, 


and therefore I end theſe nice Speculations 
with this profitable refletion, that altho the 
Notion of Happineſs be intricate and obſcure, 
yet the means of attaining it are plain, and 
cherefore 'twould be moſt adviſable both for 
you and me chiefly to apply our ſelves to the lat» 
ter bere, and we ſhall underſtand the former 
with the beſt fort of Knowledge, that of Expe+ 


rience, bereafter. 


Yours 


J. N. 


Ants 


Lo 


_— 
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Ahather Letter to the ſame Perſon, 
concerning the true Notion of Pla- 
to 5 Ideas, and of Platonic Love. 


Tanita vis in Idert conflituater, ut nifi b intelleftit, 
ſapiens offe nemo poſſit 
Auguſtinus Tom. 4. Pag. 548. Q.46, 


————— 


S 1 R, 
1 \ TERE Inotaswell acquainted with 
your fingalar modeſty, as I am with 
your mntele#zal accompliſhments, 

I fhould readily conclude, rhat your direQin 
our enquiries to me proceeded not ſo ma 
' and a Curioſity to mmprove your own Know- 
ledge, as totry mine, Bur when I confider that 
you ate ignorant of nothing ſo much as of your 
own Worth and Abilities, I _ bg think it 
ſe that you m opoſe theſe Queſtions 
even to me ones A defirs tobe "eres > Wh 
way focver it is, I acknowledge my ſelf to be 
obliged o you for affording me an opportuni- 
ſerving you,eſpecially in ſuch an Inſtance, 
where I cannot gratify your Requeſt withour 


Ee 2 humour - 
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bumouring my own Genius at the ſame time. For : 


indeed to my apprehenſion, there is not a finer 
or more Sublime piece of Speculation in all 
Plato's Philoſophy, thay. that of his\ Ideas\.and 
that of his Love, tho it has undergone the ſame 
hard Fate with many other excellent Theortes, 
firſt, to be either ignorantly miſunderſtoad, or 
malictouſly + noch A] and then popularly 
vilify'd and decry'd. 

2, To do right therefore to the name of this 
great Man, as well as to ſatisfy your Demands, 
I ſhall firſt propo/e the general miſtake, and 
then refify it, firſt preſeat you with the ſuppor'd 
Opinion of Plato, and then with the true and 
genuin one. I begin with his /deas, by which 


'tis taken for granted by the generality of Wri-| 


ters, eſpecially thoſe of the Peripatetic Order, 
that he, -underſtood «niver/al Natures or ab- 


ſtrat Eſſences ſublifting eternally By them-{ + 


ſelves, - Separate both from the mind of God 
and all fingular _— according to which, as 
ſo many patterns, all Singulars are form'd. As 
for inſtance, that a Man, not this or that 4n 
particular, but a «uiverſal Man, or aMan in 
general, ſhould exift by it ſelf eternally, ac- 
cording to which all particular Men were mac 

Sir, I ſupppole you can hardly forbear ſmiling 
at the odneſs of the Conceit, but as ridiculo 

as you = think it, 'tis ſaid to be maintainec 
by no leſs a Man than Plato, and has beer 
thought of that moment too, that Multitudes c 
great 


"_—_ ' 
I _ 
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great Men have ſer themſelves very ſeriouſly to 
confute it as a datigerous Hereſy, and have op- 
poſed it with as much zeal as ever St, Auſtin did 
the Manichees or the Pelagians. 

3. But now, that this Opinion was not only 
for its Abſurdity and Contradictiouſneſs unwor- 
thy of the contemplative and refin'd Spirit of 
Plato;. but was alſo apparently none of his, I 
dare ſay any capable Perſon will be convinc'd 
that ſhall heedfully and impartially examine 
and __ the Works of Plato; And this A4- 
riſtotle himſelt muſt needs have known (he 
having been his conſtant Auditour for twenty 
years together) but only he wanted a Shadow 
to fight with, and ſo Atherd this monſtrous 
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. Opinion upon his Maſter. And of this dihnge- 


nuity of Areftotle, together with other abules, 


__ Plato himſelf complain, while alive, in theſe 


words ; Agacrmndas nuas amaxho: xafrempn Th Tw- 
Adgan zarndu( 7 wes, as is recorded by Laertius 
ia the Life of _ 

4. And now, that the groſſneſs of this Abuſe 
may the more fully appear, 1 will in the next 
place preſent you with another Senſe of Plato's 
Jdeas, and ſuch as by a more than ordinary ac- 
quaintance with his Works, I know to be che 
true and genuin.one. Know then that Plato 
conſidering the World as aneffe of an imntel- 


. Teflual Agent, and that in the Operations of all 


other Artificers or rational Eficients there muſk 
be ſome form in the Mind of the Artificer pre- 
| Ee 3 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to the V Vork (for otherwiſe what dif 
ference will there be betweerf a forturtows effect 
and an intended one, and how comes the effect 
to be of this Species rather than enother f) 
thought it neceſlary to ſuppoſe ajwna ery- 
pals, Eternal Forms, Models or Patterns, of all 
the Species of being in Nature exiſting in the 
Mind of God. . And thele he calls /deas. I ſay 
exiſting in the Mind of God, for there is not 
the leaſt Intimation in all Plato's VVorks of 
any ſuch J1deas exiſting ſeperately from the Di- 
vine intelle, nor do the great Maſters of Pla» 
tonic Philoſophy, Platinus, Porpbyrius, Procles, or 
any other that I know of make mention of any 
ſuch Spefres and Ghoſts of Entity, No, this 
Monſter was hatch'd in Ariſtotle's Brain, and] 
believe did never enter Plato's Head fo much 
as ina Dream. Forhe is not only filent aboac 
it, but does in ſeyeral places exprelly afſert the 
contrary ; Particularly in his Timew, where, 
of ſer purpoſe, he deſcribes the 0r:gin of the 
VVorld, he fays that God made the YVorld 
according to that Pattern or /des which he had 
in his Mind. The ſame you will find more am- 
ply confirm'd in his Hippras, his Parmenides, 
and his fixth Book of R#pz6. and many other 
places. And theſe Ideas he calls mw ny, romms, 
the firſt Intelligibles, and F tvrov pirga, the Mea- 
ſures of the things that are, implying, thatas all 
things were form'd according to theſe fperificet 
Platforms ; ſo their truth muſt be O_ 
rom - 
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from their Conſgemi to them. And in this 
Senſe muſt be that Common Axiom of 
the Schools, that che Truth of a thing is its Con» 
formity with the Divine IntelleF, for itis in no 
other Senſe Intelligible, as you will diſcern in 
the Proceſs. 

5. But now, left you ſhould imagine, that 
this Platonic Hypotheſis of Ideas exiſting 1n the 
Divine Mind ſhould ill comport with the Sim- 
plicity of God, or claſh with that approved 

ine of the Schools, N:hil eſt in Deo quod 
non fit Deus, (which is another cavil of the Anti- 
—— you are to underſtand that Plato b 

is Ideas does not mean any real Effence diſtin 

from the Divioe Eflence, but only the Divine 
Effence it ſelf with this Connotation, as it is va- 
rioully imitable or participable by created Be- 
ings, and conſequently, according to the mul- 
tifartouſneſs of this imitability, ſo are the poſſe» 
bilities of Being. Which is as fine a Notion as 
was ever framed by the Mind of Man, and that 
It is his, you will find, if you conſult his Par- 
menides. And this will ſerve to help us out with 
another difficulty, for whereas Plato makes his 
Divine Ideas not only the exemplary cauſes of +» 
' things, butalſo (which is a conſequent ta the 
former) the meaſure of their Truth, this may 
ſeem to fall in with their Opinion who make 
all Truth dependent upon the Speculative un- 
derftanding of God, that is, that God does not 
naderftand a thing ſo becauſe it is ſo in its own 
. "adhd E e 4 Nas 
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Nature, but that a thing is therefore ſo becauſe 
God. is pleas d ſo to underſt@d it. Which is 
an Opinion full of miſchief and abſurdity, as 
you may ſee compendioully, gad yet evideatly 
demonſtrated, in Dr. Ruft's little Diſcourſe of 
Truth, Now for the clearing this Difficulty, tis 
to be obſerved, that the Eflence of God, ac- 
cording to Plato, is diſtinguiſhed into. vs roeghs 
' and v#5 voyns, the Counterpart whereof in Engliſh 
is Conceptive and Exhibttive. Fy the Mind of 
God Exhibitive is meant the Eſſence of. God as 
thus or thus imitable or participable by any 
Creature, and this is the ſame with an /dea. By 
the Mind of God Conceptive is meant a reflex 
att of God's Underſtanding upon his own El- 
ſence as Exhibitive, or as thus and thus imita- 
ble. Now it you conſider the Divige Under- 
ſtanding as Conceptive or Speculative, it does not 
make its ObjeR but ſuppole it, (as all Specula- 
tive Underſtanding does) neither is the Truth 
of the Objet to be meaſured from its Confor- 
mity with that, but the Truth of that from its 
Conformity with its Objet. Bur if you conſi- 
der the Divine Underſtanding as Exhbibitive, 
._-then irs Truth does not depend upon its Con- 
--= formity with the Nature ot things, but on the 
-” contrary, the Truth of the Nature of things 
depends upon its Conformity with it. For the 
Divine Efſence is not thus or thus imitable, be- 
cauſe ſuch aod ſuch things are in being, bur 
iach and ſuch things are in being, becaule the 
Divine 
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Divine Eſſence is thus and thus imitable, for 
had not the Divioe Eſſence been thus imitable, 
ſuch and ſuch Beings would not have been po 
ſible. And thus is. Plato to be underſtood when 
he founds the Truth of things upon their Con- 
formity with the Divine /deas, and thus muſt 
the Schools mean too by that foremention'd 
Axiom concerning Tranſcendental Truth, if they 
* will ſpeak Senſe, as I noted above. 

6. And now, Sir, from Plato's Ideas thus ami- 
ably ſet forth, the Tranſition methinks is ve 
natural to Love. And concerning this I ſhall 
account in the ſame Method, firſt, by pointing 
out the popular Miſapprehenfions about it, 
and then by exhibiting a true Notion. of it. Pla- 
tonic Love is a thing in every bodies Mouth, but 
I find ſcarce any that think or ſpeak accurately 
of it, The miſtakes which I obſerve are chiefly 
theſe. Some of the groſler Underſtanders ſup- 

ſe that Plato by his Love meant mydyagia, the 
Love of Males, but the Occaſion of this Con- 
ceit was from a paſlage in his Convivium, where 
he brings in Ariſkophanes ſpeaking favourably 
that way. Buthe that ſhall from hence con- 
clude Plato a profiitute to that vile Paſſion, may 
as well conclude a Dramatic Poet to be an 4- 
theift or a Whore-maſter, becauſe he repreſents 
thoſe of that Character. But that Divine P/a- 
Fo intended nothing leſs than to countenance 
any ſuch thing, is evident from the whole ſcope 
and purport of that Dialogue, and from other 

| | places 
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places where he expreſly condemns it, and re- 
jefts it with great abhorrente; particularly in 
the firft of his de /egibus, where he callsit Þ as 
Over phunua, an unnatural attempt. Others by 
Platome Love underſtand the Love of Souls, and 7 
this indeed has ſomthing of truth in it, only it 
is much too narrow and particular. | 

7. Others take Platonic Love to be a defire | 
of imprinting any excellency, whether moral | 
or intelleual, in the Minds of beautiful young 
men by Inſtruction, and ſo likewiſe of enjoy- 
ing your own PerfeRions reflected from the 
Mind of another, mix'd with and recommend- 
ed by the Beauty of the Body. According to 
the uſnal ſaying, Grattor & Pulchto, &c. And 
thus Socrates was ſaid to love his beautiful Pn- 
pils Phedrus and Alrtbiades. Others meaſure 
the Nature of Platonic Love, not from the 06b- 
ge# (ro which they ſuppoſe it indifferent) but 
from the manner of the At. And according 
to theſe, that man is ſaid to loye Platonically, 
that does Caſſo deleFamine amare, love at a di- 
ſtance, that never deſigns a cloſe fruition of the 
Object what ever it be, whether Senſual or In- 
tellecual, but chooſes to dwell in the Suburbs, 
pleaſing himſelf with remote ProſpeAts, and 
makes a Meſtreſs of his own Deffre. And this 
js the receiv'd Notion, and that which Peo- 
ple generally mean when they talk of Platonic 
Love. But this too is far enough from the 
right, for tho Platonic Leve does not aim at 


the 
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the fruition of ſenſual Objeds, yet it deſigns 
the fruition of its own ObjeR as much as a- 
ny other Love, does, That therefore which 
diſtinguiſhes Platonic Love, is not the manner 
of the a&t above-mention'd, bur the peculia- 
rity of the Objef. And what that is muſt be 
colleted from the Defiga of Plato in that 
Dialogue, where he treats purpoſely of it, his 
Convwrum, Which is briefly to ſhew the man» 
ner of the Souls aſcent to God by love. For 
Plate makes the Happineſs of Man to conſiſt ' 
in the Contemplation and Love of God, whom 
he calls the Jdea of Beauty, But now be- 
cauſe this Ides of Beauty (God) is of too ſub- 
lime and refined excellency to be immediat- 
ly faftned upon by our Love, he recommends 
to us puidcd®» aids, © Method of Aſcent, which 
is from loving the Beauty we ſee in Bodies, 
to paſs on to the Love of the Beauty of the 
Soul, from the Beauty of the Soul to the 
Beauty of Verrue, and laſtly from the Beau- 
ty of Vertue, Ji + wv may0+ mv xans aur 
rh azaeFoy 7 epatgey xy 5Ovpr, to the immenſe 0- 
cean of Beauty, &c. For ſo have I obſerv'd 
a tender Infants Eye not enduring to gaze 
diretly upon the too powerful Excellence of 
the Meriden Sun, chule to entertain it ſelf 
with the abarements of corrected and re- 
fleted Light, and take up with the feebler 
refreſhments of leſſer Beauties for a while, 


rill at length the faculty grows more con- 
| firm'd, 


- 
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firm'd, and dares encounter the Sun in his 
Strength. And theſe are the Steps of the San- 
fuary. So that Platonic Love is the Love 
of Beauty abſtratted from all ſenſual Appli- 
cations, and defire of corporal contract, as 
it leads us on to the Love of the firſt orig 
nal Beauty, God ; or more plainly thus, The 
Aſcent of the Soul ro the Love of the Dt- 
vine Beauty, by the Love of abſtrated Beau- 
ty in Bodics. This Love of abſtrafted Beau- 
o in Bodies he calls "txws Ovegr ©», Celeſtial 

ove, in*oppoſition to that which he calls 
imdn uw, which is the ſame with that Pal- 
fion commonly fignify'd .by the name of 
Love, ( viz.) a defire of corporal contact a- 
riſing from the fight of Beauty. This laſt 
indeed is a very vile, brutiſh, unmanly at- 
tetion, and luch as conſidering the vileneſs 
of our Bodies, one would think a man could 
never be charm'd into without the Magic of 
a Love-potion, ' But' the former is an Angeli- 
cal AﬀeQion, for certainly Beauty is a Di- 
vine thing; It is ( as the Platomc Author 
ſays of Wiſdom) the pure Influence flowing 
from the Glory of the Almighty, and the Bright. 


neſs of the Everlaſting Light : or in Plato's own + 


Words, A Ray of God. And therefore the 
Love of abſtrat Beauty muſt needs be a very 
generous and divine Aﬀe@ion. Sir, I could 
be more large in my account, but I conſider 
what 'tis I write, and to whom, and there- 

| fore 


— 
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fore I think it high time to remit you to your 
own Thoughts, ſome of which I hope: will 


be, that / am in @ very eminent degree of 
Friendſhip, 


[466] 


A Letter concerning Lave and 
«<Mufic. 


S I R, 
* the firſt of your Enquiries concerning 
the true Idea of Love, and particularly 
that between Man and Woman, aad wherein 
it tandsdiſtinguiſh'd from Luſt, my Anſwer in 
ſhort is this, That Love may be conſider'd ci- 
ther barely as a Tendency toward good, or as a 
willing this good to ſomthing capable of it. It 
Love be taken in the firſt Senſe 'tis what we call 
Deſire, it in the ſecond, 'tis what we call Cha- 
rity or Benevolence. 

2. Then as to Defre, there is either an Intel- 
leatual or a {ſenſual defire, which denomination 
is not here taken from the Faculty, but from the 
Woltty of the 0bjet. That I call here an In- 
telle&tual Defire whoſe objeR is an InteleRual 
good, and that a ſenſual defire whoſe obje& is 
a ſenſual good. And this is that which Plats 
meant by his two Cupids. The latter of theſe 
is what we call Luft. 

3- But then this again ſignifies either abſtraRt- 
ly and indifferently (viz.) a bare deſire of Cor- 
poreal pleaſure, or elſe concretely and immo- 
rally (viz.) a defire or longing after corporeal 
pleaſure in forbidden and unlawful inftances. 
4+ Theſe 
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4. Theſe things being thus briefly premiſed 
my next Reſolution is this. That the Ordina» 
ry Paſſion of Love, that which we mean when 
we fay ſuch a man or ſuch a woman is in Love, 
is no other than plain Luſt, it Luſt be taken ac- 
cording to the [rt Ggnification, namely, for 
a ſenſual Deſire, or a Tendency toward a fen- 
ual good. But if Luft be taken in the latter 
ſenſe, as a Tendency to corporeal pleaſure in 
unlawful inſtances, that which our Saviour 
meant when he ſaid He that looks upon @ woman 
to luft after ber, &c. then 'tis not neceflary that 
the Paſſion we here ſpeak of ſhould be Laff, be- 
cauſe then 'twould be a fin to be in Love, and 
conſequently, there would be a necefſlity of fin- 
ning in order to Marriage, becauſe no man is 
ſuppoſed to marry but whom he thus Loves. 

5. And now to your ad Enquiry, whether 
Mufic be a Senſual or Intelleftual pleaſure, be- 
fore this Can be determin'd, the Idea of a Sen- 
ſual and IntelleRual pleaſure muſt be ſtated. 

6. And if 1 obſerve that the preciſe 4&ffe- 
rence of a ſenſual pleaſure cannot confift in this, 
that the Body be pleaſed or gratefully aftected, 
nor of an Intelleual that the Mind be pleaſed. 
For by reaſon of the ftrit union of Soul and 
Body, one ſo ſympathizes with the other, that 
theſe pleaſures are always Mutzal! and compli- 
cated, So that there is no pleaſure of mind 
that does not alſo recreate the Body, and no 
pleaſure of Body but whereof the Mind = its 

ic, 
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ſhare. And thus far there is agteement and re- 
ciprocation. That then which is peculiar and 
diſcriminative muſt be taken from the Primary- 
neſs or Secondaryneſs of the Perception, That 
Pleaſure therefore is an Intelletual Pleaſure 
when the Soul is primarily and immediatly at- 
feed, and the Body only ſecondarily and by 
participation. And that is a ſenſual pleaſure 
when the Body is primarily and ummedarly af- 
feed, and the Soul only ſecondarily and by 
participation. 

7. Now according to this Meaſure we muſt 
of neceſlity define the pleaſure of hearing Mu- 
lic to be properly Intellefual, Becauſe the Soul 
is the part that is then primarily and imme» 
diatly affeted, and the Body only by reſulr. 
And that for this evident Reaſon, becauſe Mu- 
fic conſiſting pron in Proportion,. and Pro- 
portion pleaſing only as under{tood, that part 
muſt be primarily and direaly pleated which 
is capable of underſtandiug. But this is not the 
Body but the Soul. "Tis true indeed the ear may 
be direQ'y pleaſed by a fmgle ſound, as the eye 
is nrvure KA | by a fingle Colour (ſuppoſe green) 
and this I grant to be a pleaſure of ſenſe as 
much as ſmelling or taſting, tho not ſo grols. 
But the Ear may no more properly be {aid ro be 
pleaſed with the Proportion of ſounds, or with 
ſounds as proportionate, than the eye is with a 
Pitture. 

$. It it be here objected, that Muſic is a ooh 
; lure 
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fure of Senſe becaule 'tis convey'd by the Ear, 1 
reply that if this be ſufficient ro make 4 Plea- 
ſare Senſod!, rhe moft Intelleftual pleaſures we 
are here Capable of may be calld Senſual, as 
reading fine diſcourſes, contemplating the 
Beauty of the Creation, attending to Mathe- 
mgtical Diagrams and the like;becauſe all theſe 
as well as Muſic ate enjoy'd by the Mediation of 
the Senſes. 

9. But it matters not tho the Senſes be the 
Inſtruments of conveyance, {o the Soul be the part 
drrefily and primarily affefted, which is the caſe 
here. For tho the Ear may be pleaſed with 
thoſe fingle ſounds which with relation toeach 
other are really Harmonical, yet it is not, it 
carſhot be pleafed with them as fuch, or in that 
Formality. This is the ſole Priviledge of the 
Mind, which as it can only Judge of, fo i$it ons 
ly capable of being pleas'd with Harmony. 

to. And thus Sir you have my ſentitnents 
with 4s mnch Brevity and Cleatneſs as I could 
uſe, and it may be, as the Matters would bear, 
T have now nothing farther to add, but to re- 
new the afſutances of my being 


Your Friend and Servant 


7. Ne. 
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A Letter concerning Friendſhip. 


SIR, 

I, O your Queſtion whether in propriety 

of ſpeaking there may be ſtri# Friend. 
ſhip between a man and his wife, I anſwer firſt 
that the ſolution of this Queſtion depends upon 
another, /viz.) whatare the Requiſites eflen- 
tially neceſlary to the Exerciſe of Friendſhip, 
and this Queſtion likewiſe depends upon ano- 
ther, (viz.) what is the trac Notion or [dea of 
Friendſhip. This being rightly ſtated, 'twi 
be eaſy to diſcern what are the eſſential Requi- 
ftes, and conſequently whether Man and Wife 
are capable Terms in this Relation or no. 

2, Now as to the 1dea of Friendſbip, I anſwer 
firſt in general, that Friendſhip is nothing elſe 
but Benevolence or Charity under ſome certain 
Modifications or accidental circumſtances. A+ 
cidental 1 mean as to Charity, tho neceſſary and 
eſſential to RP And thus far 1 think all 
Moralifts are agreed. But now what theſe cer- 
rain Modifications are, here they begin to be 
divided. *"T would be too tedious a work to in- 
fiſt here upon the variety of other mens Opi- 
Nions, and therefore I ſhall only briefly deli- 
ver my own, which is, that all the Modifica- 
tions of Charity neceflary to the conftitution of 

Friend- 
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Friendſbip may be well enough reduced to theſe 
three. 1, Thatit be ina ſpecial manner n+ 
eenſe, 2ly, that it be mutual, and 3ly that it be 
manifeſt or mutually known. Charity when cloth- 
ed with theſe three Modifications immediatly 
commences Friend/bip. More than theſe it need 
not have, but of theſe not one may be: ſpared, 
as will eaſily appear it you examine. them ſe- 
verally. 
;. Now from this /dza of Friendſhip 'tis very 
obvious to deduce what are the Requrſites ne» 
ceſſary to Friendſhip, not in reference to its 
Idea (for that's already ſtated) but in reference 
to its Exiſtence or atual Exerciſe, that is in one 
word, what are thoſe Drſþofittons or Aptneſſes in 
the Subje# whether as to perion, ſtate or con- 
dition, which may render it capable of Friend- 
ſhip according to the foremenrion'd./dea. Now 
I fay what theſe are may be eafily colleted 
from the /dee it ſelf, as will appear it we confſi- 
der it diftintly according: to thoſe three Mo- 
difications, and by applying the genus to cach 
of them. For iſt whereas Friendſhip is ſaid to 
be Charity in a ſpecial manner intenſe, hence 
I colle& 1, that it cannot be but between good 
men, becauſe an ill man cannor have any true 
Charity, much leſs ſuch an intenſe degree of ir 
as is requiſite to Friendſhip. So that Yertue in 
general is one Requiſite. 2ly, hence I collect 
that a Friend muſt not be only according to 
the Character Lucan gives of Cato --- rigiat ſer- 
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vator honefti, rigidly vertwows and honeſt, but 
- he muſt be alſo guns «wp, a man of a liberel, 
ſweet, __ __ one of thoſe geod-men 
of whom 'tis ſaid in Scripture (by ay of con» 
tradiſtinRion to the Rig teow or rigi —_— | 
that ſome would even dare to dye for them. For 
tho I may have common Charity, nay more, « 
great Eſteem tor a man of plain honeſty and in- 
tegrity, yet I can never love him with that Þe- 
cial intenſeneſs of AﬀeCtion which belongs to 
Friendſhip, unleſs he be alſo of a beneficent, 
kind and obſequious temper. So that good na» 
ture is another requiſite, 3ly, hence I colle& 
that there muſt be alſo (at leaſt in a competent 
proportion) an agreeableneſs of humours and 
manners, for unleſs the materials be of an apt 
and correſpondent fgore, the building can nei- 
ther be compa# nor lafting, ſo that likeneſs of 
diſpoſition is another Requifite: 4. hence I col- 
le& that true Friendſhip cannot be among me- 
ny. Forfince our faculties are of a finite ener- 
gy, tis impoſſible our love can be very intenſe 
when divided among many. No, the rays muſt 
be contrafted to make them burn. So that ano- 
ther Requihite is, that the Terms of, this Rela» 
tion be few in Number, 

4. Theſe are all the Requiſites that I can 
think of at preſent deducible from the firſt part 
of the Idea (viz. Charity in a ſpecial manner 
intenſe) As for fidelity in retaining ſecrets, con-- 
ſtancy of Adherence and the like, I think they 

are 
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are —_— included in the firſt Requiſite, it 
being bardly conceivable how a man can be 

and vertuous that wants them, But if 


you think the ReduQion not ſo obvious, you 


may if you pleaſe add them here in the fifth 
lace as diftint Requiſites, 'twill be all one, 
hus far of the Requiſites deducible from the 
firſt part. 

5. To proceed. Whereas it is further ſaid 
that Friendſhip is a Benevolence that's Mutual, 
there is bur one general Requiſite- deducible 
from this, which is, that all the other be found 
in both (or if more) in all the perſons ſuppoſed 
to be Friends. The third of which importing 
Relation will of neceflity be ſo, for all Simzlitude 
is mutual, Laftly, whereas 'tis ſaid that Friend- 
ſhip is a Benevolence —_— known, all that 
will be Requifite upon this head is, that the 
Perſons who are to be confederated in this u- 
nion, have ſuch opportunities of Converle or 
Correſpondence, x 1 they may be ſatisfy'd of 
the Degree and Reality of each others love. 

6. Having thus ſtated the Idea of Friend/bip, 
and from thence deduced all the neceflary qua- 
lificatidns in the ſubje& for its entertainment, 
I think I may now from the Premiſes venture 
to affirm that there may be /tri# Friendſbip be- 
tween Man and Wife. For which of theſe Re- 
quiſtes is it that they muſt neceſſarily want ? 
As for your ObjeQion taken from their inequa- 
lity, 1 grant Equality is wanting both as to Sex 

of Ft; and 
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and as: to Conjugal Relation, but neither is a7 
Equality neceſſary. "Tis not abſolately nece\- 
ſary that Friends ſhould ſtand upon a Level, 
either in reſpec of Fortune, State or Condition. 
This ſort ot Equality 1 grant is a good Prepa- 
rative for a more ealy Introdutton of Friend- 
ſhip, and 'tis alſo advantagious to the /aſting- 
ne(s of it, but yet 'ris diſpenſable. 'Tis like 
levelling the ground betwixt two rivers, it 
makes way for a more eaſy union, but yet 'ris 
poſſible trom Earthquakes, Floods or other con- 
tingencies they may be united withour it. The 
only equality that is neceflary is an equality of 
aiſpoſitrons, an harmony ot affettions, but this 
may be in perſons of unequal fortunes and con- 
ditions, 1 confeſs, there can be no ſuch thing 
as Friendſhip between perſons of different qua- 
lity if the Superiour takes advantage of his pre- 
heminence or Authority, for then tis true what 
the Paer lays, St vis Sexte colt, non amabo, 

7. Bat then 'tis not the being mveſted with 
ſuperiority that js inconliſtent with Friendſhip 
(for then Kings who have no equals bur thoſe 
of other Kingdoms with whom they cannot inti- 
mately coaverle, would bc the miſerableſt Crea- 
tures alive) but the had:tnal wſe and exerciſe of 
it, and the ſtanding upon-its provaledger, 

$. Biir there is no necefhty that it lhould be 
fo. Friendſbip may {level thoſe whom Fortune 
has made wnegual, and the groateſt Monarch in 
the warld may fiad Opporryniries to FrI_ng 
rom 
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from the throne of majeſty to the familiar Ca- 
refles of a deer Favorite, and unking himſelf a 
while for the more glorious title of Friend, 
"Tis but to apply this co the particular caſe in 
hand, and you have a Solution to your Que- 
ſtion. And now Sir from the Theory of Friend - 
ſhip I ſhall moſt readily deſcend to the Prai/e 
of it when ever you pleaſe ro employ the ſer- 
vice of 


(Dear Sir) 


Your moſt real Friend and Servant 


7. Norrs. 
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The Copy of a Letter written to my Frignd F.B. 
concerning the death of my dear Neece M. C. 


My. dear Friend, 
''. Ince 'tis ane of the happineſſes of Friegd+ 

i) ſhip tro Communicate /orrow as well ay 
to ſhare in oy, that the one may be increas dand 
the other minis I cannot but betake m 
ſelf to this eaſy refuge, being at preſenc in ſuc 
a condition, as will need more relict and ſyp- 
=_ than I can either give to my ſelf, or receive 

rom others. 

2. Therruth is, ſhould I indulge my poiton, 
I might find perhaps as much cauſe as 
did it, to curſe the day of my Nativity, My 
pretty little dear Neece and Scholar, ſhe whom 
I loved, ad mired and delighted in, ſhe for whoſe 
ſake I once thought life, as now I think death a 
Bleſſing, ſhe (how ſhall I bring out that diſmal 
word) —— is dead. 

3. She is, and hasleft a ſtrange emptineſs in 
my Soul (ſo large was the room ſhe took up 
there) which _—_ of this world's good can 
ever fill. I muſt needs own that 1 neves was {o 
deeply affected with any trouble in my life, nor 
did Iever think that it could be in the _ 
of any temporal loſs ſo much to diſcompole and 
wnſpir;t my Soul. It is not a tranhent guſt of pal- 
fion, which like a little cloud would either __ 
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blow over, or ſpend it ſelf in a momentary ſbower, 
but 'tis with my mend as with the face of the :&y 
when 'tis all /et torain. Were it oaly an affe» 
Rion of the ſenſitive aud Animal part, it would 
ſoon vaniſh like the phantaſtic colours of the 
Rain-bow, but my griet is of a more malignant 
kind, and penetrates even into the very Center 
of my Soul. 'Tis lodg'd (as Lipfus I remember 
emphatically phraſes it) mn 1Þ/a animi mente, 
th an mgrain'd, rational and Fudicious lorrow, 

4- I lament not on ber account (tor Lcannot, 
without refleting upon the divine goodneſs, 
queſtion the happy ſtate of one who was nothing 
but innocence ol rat) but purely upon my 
own, And thatIdo inſucha meaſure that --» 
but 'tis in vain to go about toexpreſs it, for I 
lov'd heras I lovd my owa Soul, aud however 
my /orrow may be blam'd for her naw, yet I m 
ſure my love for her could not. 

5- For ſhe was a perſon (aud you know Iam 
not over-prone to admire) lo peculiarly accom- 
pliſh'd, as if Nature had deſign'd nothing elle 
in her compoſition but to make one on purpoſe 
to be belov'd. As for her outward form, the was 
one of the ffudied and elaborate pieces of Na+ 
ture, and by the very zir of her Countenance 
was market out for an extraordinary Soul to in- 
habit in. Nor was the Jewel unworthy of the 
ce/e, for certainly ſhe had as excellent a Spirit 
(one only excepted) as ever condeſcended tq 


wear human fleſh, Her parts were A 
| an 
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and extraordinary, ſoextraordinary, that had 
not the youth and verdancy of her tace contre» 
ditted the ripeneſs of her diſcourfings, you would 
have thought her well in years. 

6. And tho Art had little more to do where 
Nature had been fo eminently liberal, yer ſo Co+ 
vetuons was ſhe as well as Capable of improve- 
meat, as if ſhe meant to graſp all-manner of 
knowledge, and leave nothing to a future ſtate 
to add to her accompliſh'd Soul. And indeed 
'ris roo incredible to be related, conlidering the 
ſhorrneſs of the rime (for her pulſe had not beat 
thirteen years) what a wondrous progreſs her 
active Soul had made. Thus far only I ſhall ven- 
ture in general, that had ſhe lived to be as ripe 
in years as ſhe was in parts and ingenious attain- 
ments, ſhe would have been the envy of her Sex, 
and the wonder of Mankind. 

7. But yet the former of theſe would have 
been much abated by her admirable ſweetneſs 
and good nature. A Quality as of it (elf moſt 
excellent, (o that wherein ſhe moſt excetd. And 
here I muſt beg leave of all that I ever convers'd 
with to declare, that 1 never obſtrv'd in any, 
ſuch a tree, generous, obliging and difintereſs d 
temper, which mightily /ſweetned and recom- 
mended her parts, and made her not only ad- 
mirable, but lovely. 

$. And befides all this there were in her (as 
in Poetry) many errantes abdriteque veneres,wan- 
dring and hidden graces that want a name, and 
Wnex= 
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wnexprefſible Prettineſſes, which yet were 
ſtrangely moving, and of a charming influence. 
Iam not conſcious to my felt of any partial 
fondneſs, or Rhetorical affetation in any one 
=_ of this Character, but as near as I can do 
peak the genuin, unprejudiced ſenſe of my 
Soul. I hate to flatter the {zving, much more the 
dead, whole names are as ſacred to me as their 
ſepulchers. My only taulr here (it any) is in the 
defeft, tor ſhe was as much too good to be ſuffi- 
ciently commended, as to be long enjoy d. 

9. And now (ſetting aſide that particular re- 
ſpe&t which ſhe ever bleſt and honourd me 
with) how can I chuſe but be very paſſionately 
concern'd for the loſs of ſuch a rare and every 
way accompliſh'd perſon! I cannot, and me- 
thinks whea I ſurvey the /uddain ruin of my 
pleaſant, but ſborthiv'd gourd, 1 can hardly tor- 
bear juſtifying my grief as the inraged Prophet 
did his Auger, and like him am tempted to lay, 
1 do will to be ſorrowful, 

10, But I mult not be ſoil @ Pilot as now the 
floods of Paſſion ariſe ro throw away my tack- 
ling, commir my Vellel to the winds, and run 
along with the tempeſt ; ſat nature datum oft, 
jam © Ratio ſuum aſſerat Principatum, For my 
ſhip begins to be cover'd with the waves, and 
therefore 'tis now high time to awake Reaſon 
from her dead fleep,that ſhe may rebuke the winds 
and the Sea, that they may be calm and /iill. Tis 
gdapgerous ro iadulge any longer, the rumult af 
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the Paſſions runs high, and the unruly FaQtion 
preſſes hard upon the gate of the Palace, 'tis 
therefore time for the Soveraign Faculty to come 
forth in her imperial robes, & ſuppreſs the mu- 
finy, 

6. In order therefore to the quioting of my 
paſſions,: and the reſettlement of my diſcom- 
pos'd Soul, I conſider, Firſt, that grief is the 
moſt abſurd and ſenſeleſs of all the Paſſrons, yea 
of all the things in the world, and utterly un+ 
becoming a Creature that makes the leaft pre- 
tenſion to Reaſon. Becauſe 'tis reſolvable into 
no rational Principle; for whatever is ſo muſt 
be, or atleaſt appear to be either an Hud or a 
Means. Bur this can pretend to neither. Not 
to be end, for nothing is ſo but what is good, but 
this is in no reſþett good, and in many reſpets evil. 
Not to be a Means, becauſe it off nothing, but 
is altogether vain and fruitleſs. And indeed it 
cannot 'but be ſo, becauſe 'tis of a thing paſt, 
which even to Omnipotence it ſelf is impoſſible to 
be alter d. Our other Paſſions are'to ſome pur- 
poſe, andaim at ſome end. Love to enjoy, An- 
ger to revenge, Fear to avord, and the like ; But 
this Paſſion, grzef, ſerves to no end or purpoſe 
in the world, and it cannot be its own end be- 
cauſe {as I ſaid before) it is in no reſpeR good, 
It is therefore utterly abſurd and unreaſonable. 

12. Again I confider, that ſuppoſe grief were 
not ſo vain and ineffeftive a thing as 'tis, but 
that it could make ſome alteratien in things, 
yet 
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yet it cannot alter any one event for the bet- 
ter, and therefore to what purpoſe ſhonld I in- 
it? For fince we acknowledg a Being of 
an infinite Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs to fit 
at the Helm of the univerſe, it muſt be conſe- 
Quently acknowledgd that the courſe of this 
world is ſteer'd to the beſt advantage of the 
whole, and however ignorant we may be howto 
juſtify particular Phenomena's, yet we mult (if 
we will be conſiſtent with our former concel- 
fion) at leaſt implicitly believe that all things 
are as well as they can poſhbly be. ® Certain itis 
(whatever ſome Male-contents may think) the 
world is govern'd with as much wiſdom as twas 
made, and as the natural world ftood the teſt of » 
the divine Criticiſm, lo will the Moral one too. 
God upon review would pronounce thb4 4s $098 
as he did the other, and why ſhould not we 7 yea 
we ſhould, it we could ſee this excellent Drams 
from end to cad as be does ; we ſhould then dif- 
cern that all thoſe diſpenſations which ſeps- 
rately taken appear harſh and anequal, yet in 
Concatenation and together conſpire to the Beaus» 
ty and Intereſt of the whole, Thu will be our 
portion hereafter, in the mean time. twill be 
our greateſt wiſdom to truſt that of God, and 
believe that implicitly as to the thing, which 
we canhot diſcern as to the manner, And this 
I take to be the moſt rational foundation of Re- 
ſrignation and Acquieſcence in the divine pleaſure, 
which is outied upon a Conlideration " his 
infigire 


far. 


inGnit6 175/dem and Goodneſs. When we reſolve Þ 


© our wills into his merely for this reaſon, becauſe 

we pay ſo much deference to his perfeRions, as 
to think, that if we knew as much as he, we 
ſhould not wiſh things to be otherwiſe than they 
are. And this is highly ſpecifyd in the Saints 
in Heaven,who through that near and intimate 
view which they have of God's perfettons are fo 
intirely conformable to his w:4, that they can 
diſpenſe not only with the eternal loſs but dam- 
nation of their friends without the leaft grief or 
reſentment.®1 confeſs, this eminency of reſig- 
nation is no more attainable in this life than 
any other part of Celeſtial happineſs, but yet 
an heedful and attentive meditation of this Ar- 
gument may do much towards it; And howe- 
ver difficult ir be ro reduce it to Pratti/e, yet 'tis 
moſt certain in the Theory that granting the 
 ſuperintendency of an infinite and unpreju- 
dic'd underſtanding, and that every calamity 
is (as Exripides ſomwhere calls it) ovuPogy Jn- 
AzrQ®+ ſent from God, to grieve at any misfor- 
rune is to grieve that things are as they ſhould 
be. Which is one would think, too abſurd for 
him to be guilty of who is defined to be 4 Ra- 
tronal Creature. 

13. Again I conſider, that as that which I 
call an affliction is (as ceftainly as God is Wiſe 
and Good) for the beſt in reference to the who/e 
Syſdeme of things, ſo for all that I know it'may 


be moſt conducive to my intereſt in particular. 
In 
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In as much as by it I may cither obtain a greet- . 
er good, or averd a greater evil. Thus a Ship- 
wreck made Zeno a Philoſopher, and the Me/> 
ſenger of Satan proved an® Antidote to the 
great Apoſtle againſt pride and vanity of Spirit. 
And perbaps there was in me ſome evil and un- 
mortify'd quality or other of ſo malignant a 
nature that it could not be cured by a leſs ſe- 
vere Application, For certainly God is not fo 
ill a Phy/itian as not to wergh the Ingredients of 
his bitter Cup, before he mingles it into a draught, 
that it may be proportionable to the treagth 
of the diſeaſe as well as of the Patient. 

14. Again I conſider, that as this affliction 
may be one of the Arrows of love, and in the de- 
ſignation of God be intended for my particular 
good, ſo'tis moſt certain that by wiſe conduct 
I may extract good out of it if I will, and turn 
it to my greater advantage. Plato I remember 
ſomwhere compares the life of man to a game 
at Tables, And indeed the compariſon is wor 
thy the wiſdom of its Author, and full of my- 
ſtic and important truth. For as there what Caſt 
we ſhall have is not in our power, but to ma» 
nage it well, thatis. Sois it with man in the 
concerns of life, "Twas not in my power whe- 
ther this Affliction ſhould befall me or nor, but 
'tis in my power to manage it for my advantage 

now it has befalln me. Icanuſe it as an Op- 
portunity of ſhewing my Vertue, as ag,Occa- 
fioa of withdrawing my aftetioas from ir 
wor 
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wotld confidering the uncertainty of the beff 
objes in it, of increaſing my love to God, and 
his love to me here, and his rewerds to me bere- 
after. And to thif purpoſe I confider the 

of Abraham, who for his readineſs to part wi 
his beloved Son at the demand of God, became 
the Faverite and Friend of his maker, and ob- 
tain'd this emphatical promiſe from bim, 
bleſſing I will bleſs thee. 

15. Again I conſider, that altho by the loſs 
of this excellent Creature a great breach be 
made upon my happineſs, yet the remainder of 
what I enjoy is much greater than the evil which 
I /effer, {o that upon the whole the Scale weighs 
down for happineſs. My Condition is ſtill better 
than thar of many others, who yet think them- 
ſelves happy. And therefore for me to pine and 
lament becauſe I am not /o Roggy es I was, or 
may be, becomes neither the Philoſophy of a 
Scholar, nor the Humility of a Chriſtian, and up- 
on the ſame Principle I may continue to lament 
even when I am in Heaven. Rather let me a- 
dore the bounty of God for filling my Cup /s 
full, than be diſcontented becauſe it s not 
run over. 

16.” Again I conſider with the gteat Apoſtle 
that the t2me w ſhort, and that therefore Iſhould 
w_ as if 1 wept not. "Twill not be longe're I 
ſhall enjoy the Beatific Viſion of God and (if af- 
ter that the fruition of any Creature can be of 


any moment) the Society of even this dear = 
ons 
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ſon, In the mean while I have one Artifice 
more whereby to ſolace my ſelf, and chat is, by | 
entertaining the ſame apprehenſion of what I 
enjoy as I ſhould do if I azd not enjoy it. I think 
with my ſelf, how miſerable I ſhould be if I 
wanted ſeveral of thoſe Bleſhngs which I have, 
particularly if Ihad not been bred a Scholar, 
-and thereby been quality'd to be my own Com- 
forter, And by vertue of this Confideration I 
ſet a higher value upon what I enjoy, and conſe- 
\ ning find the /e/s miſs of what I do not. * 
17. This is my Conſolatio Philoſophica, where- 
by I allay and fix the violent fermentation of 
my Paſſions. 'To which I might add many p0- 
pular Arguments, as that 'tis as natural to dye 
as to be born, that 'tis incident not only to man 
but to the whole Creation, the faſhion of this world 
paſſes away, that 'tis envious to think that our 
. Loſs which is our friend's gain, that occaſions of 
grief in this world are many, and theretore not 
fragly to be much lamented, that 'tis a ſhame for_ 
_ not to be able to conquer that which 
muſt at length yield to tzme, and the like. But 
theſe I ſhall be content only to mention, part- 
ly becauſe I don't fancy much to be Topreal, arid 
| partly becauſe I think my other ſupports ſtrong 
enough to bear the {fre/s of the moſt werghe 
ſorrow. | 
18. And now the reſult of all theſe confide 
rations is this, Iam fully and intirely ſatisty'd 
with the accompliſhment of the divine-plea- . 
G 8g ſure, 
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”* fare, and tho before * my 'hearty! + 

> that (if poſlible) tþis Cup might paſs fret ma 

*, yetT now as cheartully ſubſcribe -to the other 

*” clauſe, Nevertheleſs not as 1 will but as thou wilt, 

|; I am oy convinc'd both of the abſur- 
dity and undecency of my former ſorrow, and 
tho not ſo much a Storc as to'condemn all the 
paſſions, yet I do this of grief as freely as ary of F 
that rigid School, -and therefore will no longer # 
defile my ſelf for the Dead. Lev. 21.1. If any * 
grief can be now reaſonable, it muſt be becauſe | 
I have grievd ſo much, for Iam conſcious that 
I have thereby exceedingly betrayd the great- 
neſs of my Soul. Homer indeed thought it not 
unwarthy the CharaQter of his great Hero 4- 
chilles to bring him'in paſſionately bewailing 
the death of Petriclus. Hisexpr n (as I re- 
member) is opegdanic d' cjuwfer be wept hideauſly. 
But ——— our Saviour was of another mind, 
when he ſaid to his Diſciples upon the occaſion 
of his ewn death (and certainly it any thing 
could © juſtify forrow that would) Let not your 
hearts be troubled. 

19. But yet after all I muſt needs fay, tho 1 
have pretty well by this time argnzed my paſſions 
iato a Calm, that tis a great venture to love any 
thing well in th: wor/d, and that T1 am reſolv'd 
for the ſake of this dear perſon never to ingage 
my paſſions very far in the love of any thing 

ain. 

Qurequid amas cupias non placuiſſe nimss 
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>my ſelf as near as I canto a fmplicity, andde-} 


| light in as few things as may be. So all I more 
wndividedly adhere ro 1k and beſt end, and 
lye leſs at the mercy of 9A rtune. 
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20+ But (Sir) however I contratt my love, | 


you may affure your ſelf of the ſame room you 
ever had in the affections of 


Your true Friend 
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Fi Norris,” 
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